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Book the First. 
CHAPTER IV. 
*O you gods! 
Why do you make us love your geodly gifts, 
And snatch them straight away? We, here below, 
Recall not what we give, and therein may 
Vie honour with yourselves.’ 


PERFECT lull in the summer winds, a sultry silence in the air; 
Tabor lying stilly under the beeches, dark and polished as a 
mirror of Damascus steel, not a bulrush stirring on its margent, not 
a lily trembling on its bosom. There seemed almost a profanity in 
happy talk and laughter in that silent wood, where the great beeches 
that were crop-eared by Cromwell spread their gnarled limbs under 
the hot blue sky. 

Mr. Luttrell’s party, however, do not pause in their mirth to 
consider the fitness of things. It boots not them to ask whether 
Lawborough Beeches be not a scene more suited to Miltonic mus- 
ings than to the consumption of lobster-salad and galantine de veau. 
They ask each other for salt, and bread, and bitter ale, while the 
lark pierces the topmost heavens with purest melody. They set 
champagne corks flying against the giant beechen trunks. They revel 
in clotted cream and syllabub, and small talk and flirtation, under 
the solemn shadow of that leafy dell; and then, when they have 
spent nearly two hours in a business-like absorption of solids and 
fluids, or in playful trifling with the lightest of the viands, as the 
case may be, the picnickers abandon the scene of the banquet, and 
wander away in little clusters of three or four, or in solitary couples, 
dispersing themselves throughout the wood, nay even beyond, to a 
broad stretch of rugged heath that borders it on one side, or to the 
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slope of a hill which shelters it on the other. Some tempt the dangers 
of smooth-faced Tabor in Fred Melvin’s trim-built wherry, or in the 
punt which has conveyed a brace of Oxonians, James and Horace 
Elgood, the sons of one of the squires whose broad pastures border 
the town of Hawleigh. 

Mr. Melvin has been anxious that Elizabeth should trust herself 
upon that silver flood. 

‘You know you're fond of boating,’ he pleads; ‘and if you 
haven’t seen much of the Tabor this way, it’s worth your while to 
come. The banks are a picture—no end of flowers—‘‘ I know a 
bank whereon the wild thyme grows,” and that kind of thing. One 
would think Shakespeare had taken his notion from hereabouts.’ 

‘ As if the Avon had no thymy banks !’ exclaimed Elizabeth con- 
temptuously. ‘I don’t care about boating this afternoon, thank 
you, Mr. Melvin. I am going for a walk.’ 

She glanced at Malcolm Forde as she spoke, almost pleadingly, 
as if she would have said, Give me one idle hour of your life. They 
had sat far apart at the banquet, Gertrude having contrived to keep 
the Curate at her side ; they had travelled from Hawleigh in different 
carriages, and had exchanged hardly half a dozen sentences up to 
this stage of the entertainment. It seemed to Elizabeth as if they 
were fated never to be together. Already she began to think the 
picnic a failure. ‘I only wanted it for the sake of being with him,’ 
she said to herself hopelessly. 

And here was that empty-headed Fred Melvin worrying her to 
go in his boat, while Malcolm Forde stood by leaning against the 
gray trunk of a pollard willow, listlessly gazing at the river, and 
said never a word. 

‘Let Forde punt you down the river as far as the weir,’ cried 
one of the Oxonians, coming unconsciously to her relief. ‘ There’s 
an empty punt lying idle yonder, the one that brought the Towers 
party ; and Forde was one of the best punters at Oxford.’ 

Mr. Forde had gone up for his degree at a late stage of his ex- 
istence after he left the army, and.his repute was known to these 
youngsters. 

‘There’s nothing like a punt in this kind of weather, Miss Lut- 
trell,’ said the Oxonian, as he rolled up his shirt-sleeves and pre- 
pared himself to convoy a boatload of young ladies in voluminous 
muslin skirts; ‘such a nice lazy way of getting along.’ 

He stood up high above his freight, plunged his pole deep into 
the quiet water, and skimmed athwart the river with a slow noiseless 
motion soothing to see upon a summer afternoon, while Elizabeth 
was silently blessing him. 

Mr. Forde did at last awake from his reverie. 

‘Shall I get the punt ?’ he asked; ‘and will you come ?’ 

‘F should like it of all things,’ she answered gently. She was 
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not going to hazard the loss of this perfect happiness by any ill- 
timed coquetry. Yes, it was perfect happiness to be with him ; she 
acknowledged as much as that to herself, if she did not acknowledge 
any more. 

‘I suppose I think so much of him simply because he thinks 
nothing of me,’ she said to herself musingly, while Mr. Forde had 
gone a little way down the bank to fetch the punt. 

He came back presently, with his coat off and his sleeves rolled 
up like the Oxonians, skilfully navigating his rude bark with lengthy 
vigorous arms that had pulled in the university eight. It was the 
first time that Elizabeth had seen him on the river, and she won- 
dered a little to find him master of this secular accomplishment. He 
brought the broad stem of the punt against the bank at her feet. 

‘Wouldn’t your sister Blanche like to go with us?’ he asked, 
looking round in quest of that young lady. But Blanche had gone 
off in the wherry with the Melvin set—Miss Pooley, the doctor’s 
daughter; the Miss Cumdens, the rich manufacturer’s daughters ; 
Captain Danvers, and Mr. Pynsent. Shrill laughter sounded from 
the reedy shores beyond the sharp curve of the river. Even James 
Elgood’s punt was out of sight. They had the river all to them- 
selves. Utter loneliness seemed to have come upon the scene. The 
sound of that shrill laughter dwindled and died away, and these two 
stood alone in the sweet summer silence, between sunlight and sha- 
dow, on the brink of deep still Tabor. 

Elizabeth lingered on the bank, doubtful whether it would not 
be the properer course to wait for some stray reveller to join them 
before she took her place in the boat. A téte-d-téte excursion with 
Mr. Forde would entail sundry lectures from Gertrude, a general 
sense of disapproval perhaps in her small world. But Malcolm Forde 
stretched out his strong arm and calmly handed her into the punt. 
It was quite a luxurious kind of thing, as punts go, provided with 
a red cushion on one of the broad clumsy seats, and a tin vessel for 
bailing out unnecessary water. 

She seated herself in the stern, and they drifted away slowly, 
softly over the still blue water. It was the first time they had been 
together, and alone, since the morning when she called upon him at 
his lodgings. 

For some time there was silence, sweet silence, only broken by 
the hum of insect life around them, and the skylark’s song in the 
clear vault above. The navigation of a punt is not a very difficult 
business; but it requires some attention, and Tabor’s windings in- 
volved some small amount of care in the navigation. This made a 
fair excuse for Mr. Forde’s silence, and Elizabeth was content— 
content to watch the dark thoughtful face, the firmly-cut profile, 
the deep gray eyes, grave almost to severity; content to ponder on 
his life, wondering if it were hard work and careful thought for 
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others that had blanched the ruddier tints from his somewhat sunken 
cheek, or whether he was by nature pale; wondering if that grave 
dignity, which made him different from the common race of curates, 
were an earnest of future eminence, if he were verily born to great- 
ness, and a bishopric awaiting him in the days to come; wondering 
idly about this thing and that, her fancies playing round him, like 
the flickering shadows on his figure as the boat shot under the trees, 
and she supremely content to be in his company. Perhaps, since 
she had more than all a woman’s faults and weaknesses, it may have 
been some gratification to her to consider that this boating excursion 
would occasion some jealous twinges in the well-ordered mind of her 
eldest sister. 

‘Gertrude has such a way of appropriating people,’ she said to 
herself, ‘ and I really believe Mr. Forde considers her a paragon.’ 

The navigation grew easier by and by, as Tabor became less 
weedy. The banks, now high and broken, now sloping gently, were 
rich in varying beauty; but it was not of wild flowers or shivering 
rushes that Elizabeth thought in that slow summer voyage. The 
banks slid by like pictures gently shifting as she looked ; nowa herd 
of lazy kine, fetlock deep in the odorous after-math, and then a little 
copse of ancient hawthorn, and then a silvery creek darkly shadowed 
here and there by drooping willows that had grown aslant the stream. 
She was faintly conscious of these things, and felt a vague delight 
in them; but her thoughts were all of Malcolm Forde. 

‘Did you ever hear that story of Andrew Marvell’s father,’ he 
said at last, breaking that lazy silence which had seemed only a 
natural element of the warm summer afternoon. There was a straight 
stretch of water now before him; so he laid down his pole, and seated 
himself in the bows with a pair of sculls. ‘He was a Hull man, 
you know, and a clergyman, and was going across the Humber to 
marry a couple in Lincolnshire. He was seized with a strange pre- 
sentiment on stepping into the boat, and flung his walking-stick 
ashore, crying, ‘‘ Ho, for heaven!” The presage was not a false 
one, for old Marvell was drowned. The story came into my mind 
just now, when we left the bank, and I couldn’t help feeling that it 
would be a pleasant way of solving the problem of life to shoot mid- 
stream at random, crying out, ‘‘ Ho, for heaven!’ like that old 
puritan parson.’ 

‘It would be very nice if heaven could be reached so easily,’ said 
Elizabeth, who had a feeling that for her the pilgrimage from this 
world to a better one must needs be difficult. She had never yet 
felt herself heavenly minded; of the earth, earthy rather, with mun- 
dane longings for an opera-box and a barouche-and-pair. 

‘ But I did not think you were tired of life, Mr. Forde.’ 

‘ Not exactly tired, but at times perplexed. I sometimes doubt 
whether I am doing much good in Hawleigh—whether, indeed, I 
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am doing anything that a man of less energy and ambition might 
not do just as well.’ 

‘ You feel like an eagle doing the work of a crow,’ she answered, 
smiling. ‘I can fancy that Hawleigh must seem a narrow field for 
you. When you have persuaded people to decorate the churches, and 
attend the early services, and taught the choir to sing a little better, 
and bought surplices for the boys, it seems as if there was nothing 
left for you to do. I should think in a populous seaport, now, where 
there are narrow streets and a great many wicked people, you would 
have a wider sphere.’ 

‘There might be more to do in a place of that kind,’ he said 
thoughtfully. ‘It wouldn’t seem quite so much like a gardener’s 
work in a trim smooth garden, always going over the same flower- 
beds, dragging up a little weed here and there, or cutting a withered 
branch. But that is not my dream. The field of action that I have 
thought about and longed for lies far away from England.’ 

He was looking, not at Elizabeth, but above her head, along 
the shining river, as if he did indeed with his bodily eyes behold. 
that wider land, that distant world of which he spoke. 

Elizabeth grew pale with horror. 

‘You surely don’t mean that you have ever thought ‘of turning 
missionary ?’ she exclaimed. 

‘That has been my thought sometimes, when my work here has 
seemed wasted labour.’ 

She was inexpressibly shocked. The very idea was disagreeable 
to her. There was even a kind of commonness, in her mind, in the 
image of a missionary. She imagined him a Low-Church person, not 
very far removed from a dissenter, a man who let his hair grow long 
and was indifferent as to the fashion of his garments; such a man’ 
as she had heard hold forth, in short trousers and thick boots, at a 
meeting for the propagation of the Gospel. She did not imagine 
that the commonness was in her own mind, which could not per- 
ceive the width and grandeur in that sublime idea of gathering all 
the nations into one flock. It had never occurred to her that South- 
Sea Islanders were of any importance in the scheme of creation, that 
university men in this privileged quarter of the globe owed any duty 
to dusky heathens dancing strange dances in distant groves of palm 
and banyan under a hot blue sky. 

*O, I hope you would never think of such a desperate thing,’ she 
said with a little piteous look that touched him strangely. ‘ It seems 
a kind of moral suicide.’ 

‘ Say rather a second birth,’ he answered; ‘ the beginning of a 
new and wider life—a life worth living.’ 

‘ You must care very little for any one on this side of the world, 
when you can talk so calmly of going to the other.’ 

‘I have very few to care for,’ he replied gravely. ‘ My family 
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ties are represented by a bachelor uncle in Aberdeenshire—a grim 
old man, who farms a wild sheep-walk of five thousand acres or so, and 
lives in a lonely homestead, where he hears few sounds except the 
lowing of his kine and the roar of the German Ocean. I think I am 
just the right kind of man for a missionary; and if you knew the 
story of my life, and the circumstance that led to my change of pro- 
fession, I fancy you would agree with me.’ 

‘ But I know nothing of your life,’ Elizabeth cried impatiently. 
She was unreasonably angry with him for this missionary project, 
almost as angry as if it had been a deliberate wrong done to herself. 
‘ You came to us a stranger, and you have remained a stranger to 
us, though you have been at Hawleigh more than a year. You are 
so reserved—not like papa’s other curates, who were only too glad 
to pour out their inmost feelings, as it were. I’m sure I knew every 
detail of Mr. Dysart’s family—his papa’s opinions, his mamma’s 
little peculiarities, the colour of all his sisters’ hair, even the history 
of the gentlemen to whom the sisters were engaged. And it was 
almost the same with Mr. Horton. Mr. Adderley was fonder of 
prosing about himself than his surroundings, and I don’t think the 
poor young man ever had an idea in his rather narrow brain that he 
did not impart to us.’ 

‘ You see I am not of so communicative a disposition,’ said Mr. 
Forde, smiling ; ‘ and when there has been one great sorrow in a 
life, as there has in mine, it is apt to assume an unnatural propor- 
tion to the rest, and obscure all minor details. I had a great loss 
five years before I came to Hawleigh. I have often been inclined 
to tell you all about it, especially of late, since I have seen your cha- 
racter in its most amiable light. But these things are painful to 
speak of, and my loss was a very bitter one.’ 

“* You are speaking of the death of your mother ?’ inquired Eliza- 
beth, trembling a little, with a strange sharp dread. 

‘No; my mother died fifteen years ago. That loss was bitter, 
but it was one for which I had been long prepared. The later loss 
was utterly unexpected, and shattered the very fabric of my life.’ 

‘I should like to hear about it,’ said Elizabeth, her face bent 
over the water, one idle hand drawn loosely through the tide. 

‘I am assured that you are kind and sympathetic,’ he said, ‘ or 
I should never have touched upon this subject. I never had a sis- 
ter, and perhaps on that account have not acquired the habit of con- 
fession. But—but—’ very slowly, and with a curious hesitation, 
‘I think I should like to talk to you—about her. About Alice 
Fraser, the woman who was to have been my wife.’ 

The face bent over the river flushed crimson, the little white 
hand shivered in the tide; but Elizabeth spoke no word. 

‘ When I went to India with my regiment—it was just after the 
Mutiny—I left my promised wife behind me. We were old friends, 
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had been playfellows even, though the little Scottish lassie was ten 
years younger than I. She was the daughter of a Scotch parson, a 
man of noble mind and widest reading, and the best friend and coun- 
sellor I ever had. I will not try to tell you what she was like. To 
me she seemed perfection, pretty enough to be charming, full of bright- 
ness and vivacity, yet with a depth and earnestness in her nature that 
made me—her senior by ten years—feel that here was a staff to lean 
upon through all the journey of life. I cannot tell you how I revered 
this girl of nineteen. You will think perhaps that she was self-opinion- 
ated, or what people call strong-minded; but there was never a more 
simple unassuming nature. She had been educated by her father, 
and on a wider plan than the common scheme of a woman’s teach- 
ing. Of late years she had shared his studies, and had been his 
chosen companion in every hour of leisure. Of her goodness to the 
people round about her I cannot trust myself to speak ; her memory 
is cherished in Lanorgie as the memory of a saint. I doubt if, among 
all who knew her well in that simple flock, there is one who could 
speak of her even now without tears.’ 

He paused for some few minutes, perhaps lost in thought, recall- 
ing that remote Scottish village, and the sweet girlish face that had 
been the light of his life six years ago. The oars dipped gently in the 
river, the boat glided onward with imperceptible motion, and Elizabeth 
sat silent with her face still bent over the water, dragging the long 
green river-weeds through her cold white fingers. 

‘She had the very slightest Scottish accent—an accent that 
gave a plaintive tone to her voice, like music in a minor key. She 
was slender and fragile, just about the middle height, very fair but 
very pale, with soft brown hair—the sort of woman a painter would 
choose for Imogen or Ophelia; not an objective nature, strongly 
marked with its own individuality; subjective rather, yet strong 
enough to resist all evil. A bad husband might have broken her 
heart; but he would never have sullied her mind.’ 

He stopped again, laid down his sculls, and drew the boat under 
the reedy bank. Elizabeth was obliged to look up now. The little 
gray straw hat with its convenient shadow ‘hid the change in her 
face, in some measure; but not entirely, for Mr. Forde observed that 
she was very pale. 

‘I fear you are tired,’ he said, ‘or that my dreary talk has 
wearied you.’ 

‘No, no; goon. She must have been very good.’ 

‘ She had less of humanity’s alloy than any creature I ever knew,’ 
he answered. ‘I used to think that it would be a privilege for any 
man—the best even—to spend his life in her company. There was 
one subject that gave her great pain, and that was the fact of my 
profession. To her gentle spirit there was something horrible in 
a soldier’s career. She could not see the nobler side of my calling. 
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And I loved her too well to hold by anything that gave her pain. I 
promised her that I would sell out immediately on my return from 
foreign service, and I kept my word.’ 

‘It was not of your own accord, then, that you left the army?’ 
asked Elizabeth absently, as if only half her brain were following his 
words. 

‘No; it was entirely to please“Alice. I sacrificed my own in- 
clinations in the matter. That conviction which has become the 
very keystone of my life since then is a faith that grew out of my 
great sorrow. I cannot tell you the rest of the story tov briefly. 1 
went back to Lanorgie a free man. I was to be a farmer—a coun- 
try gentleman on a small scale—anything Alice pleased, in the dis- 
trict where I was born. My sweet girl was to live for ever among 
the people she loved. Our life was to be Arcadian—a pastoral poem. 
We were both very happy. I can safely declare that there was not 
left in my mind one spark of mankind’s common desire of success or 
distinction. The long calm years stretched themselves out before 
me in sweet eventless happiness.’ 

‘You must have loved her very much ?’ 

‘If you could measure my love by the change it made in me, 
you would have good reason to sayso. I had been as eager as other 
young men for name, position, wealth, pleasure—perhaps even more 
eager: But Alice’s love filled my mind with a great content. She 
made herself the sum of my life. I desired nothing beyond the peace- 
ful circle of the home that she and I were to share together. Well, 
Miss Luttrell,’—this with a sudden abruptness, as if the words were 
wrenched from him,—‘ it was a common trouble enough when it 
came. Our wedding-day was fixed; her old father—every one was 
happy. The last touch had been put to our new home; a house I had 
built for my darling upon a hill-side facing the sea, on my own land. 
Everything was arranged—our little trip southwards after the wedding 
had been planned between us on the map one sweet summer evening. 
We parted at her father’s door; she a little graver than usual—but 
that seemed natural on the threshold of so great a change. When I 
went to the manse next morning, they told me she was not quite well 
—that her father’s old friend, the village doctor, recommended her to 
keep her room for a day or two, and to see no one. She had had a 
little too much excitement and fatigue lately. I reproached myself 
bitterly for our long walks on the hills and by the rugged sea-shore 
we both loved so well. All she wanted was perfect rest. 

‘ They kept me off like this for nearly a week; now confessing 
reluctantly that she was not quite so well; now cheering me with 
the assurance that she was better. Then one morning I heard they 
had sent to Glasgow for a physician. After that, I insisted upon 
seeing her. 

‘She did not know me. I stood beside her bed, and the sweet ; 
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blue eyes looked up at me, but she was unconscious. The physician 
acknowledged that it was a case of typhoid fever. There was very 
little ground for hope. Yet we did hope—blindly—to the last. I 
telegraphed for other doctors. But we could not save her. She died 
in my arms at daybreak on the day that was to have seen us married. 

‘I will not speak of the dead blank that followed her death—of 
the miserable time in which I could think of nothing but the one 
fact of my loss. The time came at last when I could think of her 
more calmly, and then I set myself to consider what I could do, 
now she was gone, to prove that I had loved her—what tribute I could 
render to my dead. It was then I thought of entering the Church 
—of devoting myself, so far as in me lay, to the good of others—of 
leading such a life as she would have blessed. That is the origin 
of all I have done, of all I hope to do. That is the end of my story, 
Miss Luttrell. I trust I have not tired you very much. I thought 
we should be better friends, if you knew more about my past.’ 

‘Tam very glad,’ she answered gently. ‘I have sometimes fancied 
there must be something in your life, some sorrowful memory: not 
that there has ever seemed anything gloomy in’your character ; but 
you are so much more in earnest, altogether so unlike papa’s other 
curates.’ 

A faint little blush lit up the pale face as she said this, remem- 
bering that he differed most widely from these gentlemen in his 
total inability to appreciate herself. 

Yes, she had fancied there was some bitter memory in his past, 
but not this. His confidence had strangely shocked her. It was in- 
expressibly painful to her to discover that his love—and so profound 
a love—had been all lavished upon another woman years ago; that 
were she, Elizabeth Luttrell, twice as lovely, twice as fascinating as 
she was, she could never be anything to him. He had chosen his 
type of womanly perfection; he had given away all the feeling, all the 
passion that it was in him to give, long before he had seen her face. 

‘Did he suppose that—that I was beginning to think too much 
of him,’ she said to herself, blushing indignantly, ‘ and tell me this 
story by way of a warning? O, no, no! his manner was too straight- 
forward for that. He thinks that I am good, thinks that I am able 
to sympathise with him, to pity him, to be sorry for that dead girl. 
And I am not. I think I am jealous of her in her grave.’ 

The boat glides softly on. They come to a curve of the river, 
and to Mr. Melvin’s party returning noisily. 

‘You are not going to take Miss Elizabeth any farther, are you ?” 
cries Frederick. ‘ We are going back to tea. How slow you’ve been! 
We went as far as the Bells, and had some shandy-gaff.’ 

Mr. Forde turned his clumsy bark, and all the voyage back was 
noisy with the talk of the Melvin party and the Oxonians’ punt-load 
of vivacious humanity. They were all in holiday spirits, laughing 
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on the faintest provocation, at the smallest imaginable jokes. Eliza- 
beth thought it the most dismal business. All the sunshine was 
taken out of her afternoon; Tabor seemed a sullen ugly stream flow- 
ing between flat weedy banks. But she could not afford to let other 
people perceive her depression—NMr. Forde above all. She was obliged 
to affect amusement at those infinitesimal jokes, those stale witticisms, 
while she was thinking all the time of that thrice-blessed woman 
whom Malcolm Forde had loved, and who had timely died while his 
passion was yet in its first bloom and freshness. 

‘I daresay if she had gone on living he would have been tired 
of her by this time,’ she said to herself in a cynical mood. ‘She 
would have been his wife of ever so many years’ standing, with a 
herd of small children, perhaps, on her mind, and just as common- 
place as all the wives one knows—women whose intellects hardly 
soar above nursemaids and pinafores. How much better to be a 
sacred memory all his life than a prosaic fact in his everyday ex- 
istence !’ 

After this, Elizabeth felt as if she could have no more pleasure 
in Malcolm Forde’s society. Her selfish soul revolted against the 
idea that the memory of his dead was more to him than any favour 
her friendship could bestow, that she was divided from him by the 
width of a grave. 

‘I wish his Alice had lived, and he stayed among his native 
hills with the rest of the Scotch barbarians,’ she said to herself. 
‘I don’t think I’ve been quite happy since I’ve known him. He 
makes one feel such a contemptible creature, with his grand ideas 
of what a woman ought to be; and then, after one has tried one’s 
hardest to be good against one’s very nature, he coolly informs one 
that there never was but one perfect woman in the world, and that 
she lies among the Scottish hills with his heart buried in her grave.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


‘ Well, you may, you must, set down to me 
Love that was life, life that was love ; 
A tenure of breath at your lips’ decree, 
A passion to stand as your thoughts approve, 
A rapture to fall where your foot might be.’ 


THE gipsy-tea went off brilliantly. The fuel-collecting and fire- 
making and kettle-boiling afforded ample sport for those wilder and 
more youthful spirits whose capacity for flirtation was not yet ex- 
hausted. Fred Melvin belonged to that harmless class of young 
men who, although in the dull round of daily life but moderately 
gifted, shine forth with unexpected lustre on such an occasion as 
this, and prove themselves what their friends call ‘an acquisition.’ 
He fanned life and light into a hopelessly obstinate fire, with his 
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coat-tails for an extemporaneous bellows; he showed a profound 
knowledge of engineering in his method of placing the kettle on the 
burning logs, so as not immediately to extinguish the flames he ‘had 
just coaxed into being. 

‘I don’t think there was anything so very wonderful in Watt 
inventing the steam-engine,’ said Miss Melvin, standing by and 
admiring her brother’s dexterity ; ‘I believe Fred would have been 
quite as likely to hit upon it, if it hadn’t been done before his time.’ 

They drank tea in little scattered groups: the elders foregather- 
ing in small knots to talk scandal or parish business, or to indulge 
in mild jeremiads upon the frivolity and general empty-headedness 
of the rising generation, their own sons and daughters and nephews 
and nieces not excepted; the juniors to disport themselves after 
their kind, with inexhaustible nothings, vapid utterances which filled 
the soul of Elizabeth with contempt. 

She carried her tea-cup away to a lonely little bit of bank where 
the rushes on the shelving shore grew high enough to screen her 
from the rest of the company, and sat here alone, in languid con- 
templation of the quiet water and all the glories of the sunset re- 
flected in that smooth tide. 

Fred Melvin, seeing the white dress vanishing beyond the trees, 
would fain have gone in pursuit, but the Luttrell sisters prevented 
him. 

‘ Elizabeth has one of her headaches, I daresay,’ said Diana. 
‘It would be no use going after her.’ 

‘One of her tempers, you mean, Di,’ exclaimed Blanche with 
sisterly candour. ‘ That’s always the way with Lizzie if everything 
doesn’t happen exactly as she wants it to happen. I think she 
would like a world made to order, on purpose for her.’ 

‘I hope we haven’t done anything to offend her,’ cried the 
anxious Frederick, whose adoration of ‘the Beauty,’ as chief god- 
dess of his soul, had never suffered diminution, not even when he 
amused himself by offering his homage at lesser shrines. ‘ Perhaps 
she didn’t like our going off in the boat without her; but it really 
couldn’t have held so much as a lap-dog beyond our load.’ 

‘ As if anything you could do would offend her!’ exclaimed the 
impetuous Blanche, always ready to rebuke Mr. Melvin’s vain pas- 
sion. ‘Do you think she wanted to come in our boat? She would 
have given her ears for that téte-d-téte row with Mr. Forde, only 
I suppose it didn’t answer.’ 

‘ Blanche, how can you be so absurd!’ cried Gertrude. 

‘If you don’t learn to behave yourself with common decency, 
we really must leave you at home in the nursery another time,’ said 
Diana. 

Mr. Forde was happily beyond the hearing of this little explo- 
sion. He was in infinite request among the matrons of the party, 
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who all regarded him more or less as a modern St. Francis de Sales, 
and who gave him not a little trouble by their insistence upon com- 
municating small facts relating to their spiritual progress ; little 
sentimental gushes of feeling which he did his best to check, his 
ideas of his duty being of the broadest and grandest character. He 
would rather have had the conversion of all the hardened or re- 
morseful felons at Portland or Dartmoor on his hands than these 
gushing matrons and sentimental spinsters, who could not travel the 
smallest stage of their journey towards the heavenly Jerusalem with- 
out being propped and sustained by him. 

Nor was it pleasant to listen to little laments about the Vicar. 
‘A kind generous-minded man, Mr. Forde, and very good to the 
poor, I believe, in his own careless way,—but so unspiritual! We 
hardly knew what light was till you came among us.’ And so on, 
and soon. He was glad to slip away from the elder tea-drinkers, 
and stroll in and out among the giant beech boles, with the gay 
sound of youthful laughter and happy idle talk filling the atmo- 
sphere around him. 

He lingered to say a few words to Gertrude Luttrell and her 
party, and then looked round the circle curiously, as if missing some 
one. 

‘I don’t see your sister,’ he said at last, ‘ Miss Elizabeth.’ 

Miss Luttrell coloured furiously. 

‘ Lizzie has strayed off somewhere,’ she said. ‘She appears 
to prefer the company of her own thoughts to owr society. Per- 
haps had she known you would express so much anxiety about her, 
she would have stayed.’ 

‘I am not particularly anxious,’ replied Mr. Forde, with his 
thoughtful smile, a smile which lent sudden life and brightness to 
the dark grave face. ‘ Only I have it on my conscience that I kept 
your sister on the river a long while under a blazing sun, and I feared 
she might be too tired to enjoy herself with the rest of you. Can I 
take her a cup of tea ?’ 

‘I don’t think I would, if I were you,’ cried Fred Melvin, who 
was in a picturesque attitude, half kneeling, half reclining at the feet 
of Blanche Luttrell, while his cousin Jane Harrison, for whom there 
was some dim notion of his ripening into a husband by and by, sat 
looking on with an aggrieved air. ‘I took her a second cup just 
now,’ grumbled Fred, ‘ and very nearly got my nose snapped off for 
my pains.’ 

Not an encouraging statement ; but Mr. Forde was not afraid 
of any attacks upon his nose: was not that feature in a manner 
sanctified by his profession, and the very high rate at which the 
curate race is held three hundred miles from London? He was in 
nowise deterred by Mr. Melvin’s plaint, but went off at once in 
quest of Elizabeth. 
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‘I saddened her with that melancholy story,’ he thought. ‘ Per- 
haps I ought not to have told her. Yet I think she is the kind of 
woman a man might dare to choose out of all other women for his 
friend. I think she is ofa different stuff from the rest of Hawleigh 
womankind. She has shown herself superior to them all in her power 
to win the love of the poor. And we could never be friends until she 
knew my story, and knew that the word “love” has been blotted 
from the book of my life.’ 

It was a new fancy of Mr. Forde’s, this desire that there should 
really be friendship—something more than the every-day superficial 
acquaintance engendered by church decoration and croquet—between 
himself and Elizabeth Luttrell. It was not to be in the slightest 
degree sentimental—the popular platonic idea. The Madame-Re- 
camier-and-Chateaubriand kind of thing had never entered into his 
thoughts, nor did he mean that they should see any more of each 
other than they had done heretofore ; only that there should be ¢con- 
fidence and trust between them instead of strangeness. 

He found her presently on her bank by the Tabor, seated in a 
thoughtful attitude, and casting little tufts of moss and lady’s-slipper 
idly upon the tide. She had arrayed herself with a studied sim- 
plicity for this rustic gathering; perhaps fully conscious that she 
was one of the few women who can afford to dispense with frillings 
and puffings and ruchings—the whole framework of beauty, as it 
were. She wore a plain white-muslin gown, high to the throat, 
round which she had tied a dark-blue ribbon—the true Oxford blue, 
almost black against the ivory-white of her neck. The long dark 
ribbon made a rippling line to the perfect waist; perfect in its ex- 
quisite proportion to the somewhat full and stately figure—the waist 
of a Juno rather than a sylph. Her head was uncovered, and the 
low sunlight lit up all the bronze tints in her dark-brown hair ; 
shone, too, in the luminous gray eyes, fixed dreamily upon the 
gleaming water. Mr. Forde stood for a few moments a little way 
off, admiring her—simply as he would have admired a picture, of 
course. 

His footsteps made a faint rustling among the rushes as he 
came nearer to her, and she looked round suddenly, and all her face 
flushed crimson at sight of him. 

That blush would have elevated Fred Melvin to the seventh 
heaven; but Malcolm Forde was no coxcomb, and did not attribute 
the heightened tint to any magical power of his own. She was 
nervous, perhaps, and he had startled her by his sudden approach ; 
or she might be indeed, as her friends had suggested, a little out 
of temper, and annoyed at being tracked to her lair. 

‘Don’t be angry with me for disturbing your solitary musings, 
Miss Elizabeth,’ he said, very much detesting the ceremonial Miss ; 
‘but I really don’t think you’re enjoying your father’s picnic quite 
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as much as you ought for your own satisfaction and that of your 
friends.’ 

‘I hate picnics,’.she answered peevishly; ‘and if papa gives 
one next year, I'll have nothing to do with it. I’m sure I wish I’d 
stayed in Hawleigh and gone to see my poor people. I should have 
been much happier sitting by Mrs. Jones’s wash-tub, or reading to 
Mrs. Brown while she mended her husband’s stockings.’ 

‘If you speak like that, I shall think I spoiled your pleasure by 
that egotistical talk in the boat.’ 

She only shook her head and looked away from him at a distant 
curve of the river. There was an awkward sensation of semi-stran- 
gulation in her throat. For her very life she could not have ans- 
wered him. Yes, it was a bitter disappointment to discover that 
he had flung away his heart before he came to Hawleigh; that he 
was a kind of widower, and pledged never to marry again. 

‘I am so sorry that I told you that story. Of course it was no 
fitting time. I was a brute not to have thought of that; but we 
so rarely have time for a confidential talk, and I have been so much 
interested in your work lately, so much pleased by your hearty 
manner of taking up a duty which I know did at first seem uncon- 
genial to you, and I was anxious that we should be friends. Pray 
do not let the gloom of my past life weigh upon your spirits even 
for an hour. It was a most ill-advised confession. Try to forget 
that it was ever made.’ 

Silence still, and the head turned obstinately towards the river. 
Was it temper ? or compassion for another’s woes more profound 
than he had dreamed of ? 

‘Say, at least, that you forgive me for having depressed you.’ 

Still no answer in words, but a hand stretched out towards his, 
a hand chill as death. 

‘ Let me take you back to your friends,’ he said, alarmed by the 
cold touch of that little hand, which he clasped for a moment with a 
friendly pressure and then let fall. ‘I shall not forgive myself till 
I see you happy with the others.’ 

She rose slowly and took the arm which he offered her. That 
choking sensation had been conquered by this time, and she was 
able to answer him quite calmly. 


‘Pray don’t distress yourself about me,’ she said; ‘Iam very . 


glad that you told me your story, that you think me worthy of 
your confidence.’ 
He took her back to the circle under the Beeches. Cups and 


saucers were being gathered up, the bustle of preparation for depar- 


ture had begun. Wagonettes, omnibus, and dogcart stood ready for 
the homeward journey, and the usual discussions and disputes as 
to the mode and manner of return were going on: elderly spinsters 
languishing to travel on the roof of the omnibus, and protesting their 
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affection for the perfume of cigars ; fastish young ladies pleading for 
the same privilege; and all the male kind thinly disguising the leaven 
of selfishness that was in them, and their desire to appropriate the 
roof to their own accommodation, by an affected solicitude as to the 
hazard of cold-catching. 

‘We ought to have had a dance,’ grumbled Blanche; ‘it would 
have been the easiest thing in the world to bring a couple of men 
with a harp and a fiddle, but I suppose it would have been con- 
sidered unclerical. It would have been so nice. We should have 
fancied ourselves fairies tripping lightly under the greenwood tree. 
I declare it seems quite a shame to go home so early, just when the 
air is pleasantest, and all the stars are beginning to peep out of their 
nests in the sky, as if we were a children’s tea-party.’ 

The fiat, however, had gone forth, the vehicles were ready, the 
fogy-ish element in the party eager to depart before dews began 
to fall, and toads, bats, owls, spiders, and other rustic horrors to 
pervade the scene; the juvenile population loath to go, yet eager 
for the excitement of the return journey, with all its opportunities 
for unlimited flirtation. 

Fred Melvin was the proud proprietor of the dogeart, a convey- 
ance usually appropriated to the uses of his father—the family car- 
riage, in short—which, if it had only possessed one of those remov- 
able American-oven tops popular in the rural districts, would have 
done duty for a brougham. Urged thereto by his sister, and with 
considerable reluctance, the young solicitor entreated Mr. Forde, 
who had come on the box of the omnibus, to accept a seat in his 
chariot—a variety in the mode of return being esteemed a privilege 
by the picnickers. 

‘Mr. Forde won’t want to go back on the omnibus, I daresay, 
Fred,’ argued Laura Melvin. ‘ You might as well offer him a seat 
in the dogeart.’ 

To which suggestion Frederick growled that he wanted no par- 
sons, and that he was going to ask one of the Luttrell girls. 

‘You can ask one of the Miss Luttrells, too, Fred. There’ll 
only be you and me and Mr. Forde. Jenny’s going home inside 
the omnibus. She has a touch of her neuralgia; and I don’t won- 
der, poor girl, you’ve been flirting so shamefully with Blanche Lut- 
trell. I wonder how a girl hardly out of pinafores can go on so.’ 

So Fred went away to offer the vacant seats; first to Mr. Forde, 
with a reluctant politness. 

‘You don’t like +00 much smoke, I daresay, and those fellows 
on the "bus will be smoking like so many factory chimneys every 
inch of the way. You'd better have your quiet cigar in my trap.’ 

‘You're very good. I don’t like bad tobacco, certainly; and 
the odours I enjoyed coming were not by any means the perfumes 
of Arabia. But are you sure I shall not be in the way?’ 
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‘O, you won’t be in the way. Iam going to ask Lizzie Lut- 
trell, and that'll make up the four.’ 

Mr. Forde winced at this familiar mention of the damsel in 
whom he had permitted himself to become interested ; but that 
kind of familiarity is a natural attribute of brothers in their inter- 
course with their sisters’ friends. ‘A different race, these provincial 
brothers, from the rest of mankind,’ Mr. Forde thought. 

‘I’m going to ask her,’ repeated Frederick, as he tightened the 
chestnut mare’s kicking-strap, ‘ but I don’t suppose she’ll come, un- 
less her temper’s undergone some improvement since I took her that 
cup of tea.’ 

Elizabeth Luttrell drew nigh at this moment, in grave converse 
with a little silver-headed gentleman, the ancient banker of Haw- 
leigh. 

To Mr. Melvin’s surprise, she accepted his offer with extreme 
graciousness. 

‘T like a dogeart above all things,’ she said, ‘ especially if I may 
sit behind. I do so like that sort of exciting sensation that one will 
be jerked off if the horse shies.’ 

But against this Fred protested vehemently. 

‘ You must sit next the driver,’ he said; ‘ Laura can sit behind 
with Mr. Forde. Not that Bess ever shies, but you must have the 
post of honour.’ 

‘ Then I'll go home in the omnibus,’ said Lizzie; ‘ I know riding 
behind always makes Laura nervous.’ 

Miss Melvin, pressed hard upon this point, acknowledged that 
the jerky sensation which was pleasant to Elizabeth’s bolder spirit 
was eminently appalling to herself; so Elizabeth had her own way, 
and occupied the back seat of the dogcart, with Mr. Forde by her 
side. 

The journey back to Hawleigh was a ten-mile drive through 
west-country lanes, with tall tangled hedges that shut out the land- 
scape, except for those privileged travellers on the roof of the omni- 
bus. Only now and then did the dogceart emerge from the shadow 
of hawthorn and woodbine, wild rose and wild apple, into the 
moonlit open country ; but the odour of those leafy lanes was sweet, 
and beyond them, far away in the soft silver light, spread fair hill- 
sides and wooded slopes, and brief flashes of winding river. 

It only lasted an hour and a quarter, that homeward journey, the 
dogeart keeping well ahead of the heavier vehicles, and Bess the 
mare performing the distance in so superior a manner as almost to 
justify that pride in her which was one of the chief articles of faith 
in the household code of the Melvins. Elizabeth would have thought 
better of the animal had she loitered a little on the way. Not often 
could she enjoy a moonlight ¢éte-a-téte with Mr. Forde—for it was 
in vain that Fred interjected his trivial little remarks every now and 
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then across Miss Luttrell’s shoulder; not often had he unbent to 
her as he unbent to-night, talking to her as if she were verily in 
some measure a part of his inner life, and not a mere accident in 
the outer world ground him. That confession of his past sorrows 
seemed really to *have brought them a little closer together, and 
Elizabeth began to think there might indeed be such a thing as 
friendship between them ; friendship that would brighten that dull 
round of district-visiting, sweeten all her life, and yet leave her 
free to dream her favourite day-dream of a wealthy marriage in the 
days to come; a splendid position won suddenly by her beauty; a 
swift and easy transmigration to a land flowing with silks and laces 
and all kinds of Parisian millinery; a little heaven here below in the 
way of opera-boxes and Ascot and Goodwood and flower-shows and 
morning concerts; while Mr. Forde remained at liberty to fulfil that 
scheme of a monkish life which he had in his own quiet manner 
avowed to his more familiar friends of the district-visiting class. 

‘And perhaps some day, after I am married, he will really go 
to the South-Sea Islands or the centre of Africa as a missionary,” 
she thought, with a little regretful sigh ; ‘and years afterwards, 
when I am middle-aged and his hair is growing gray, he will come 
back to England as Bishop of Tonga Faboo, or some fearful place, and 
I shall hear him preach a charity sermon at a fashionable London 
church.’ 

It seemed hardly worth her while to be sorry about so remote 
a contingency; but she could not help feeling a pang at the thought 
that this part of her vision was the most, likely to be realised; that 
whether the hypothetical baronet, with thirty thousand a year, did 
or did not appear upon the narrow scene of her life, Malcolm Forde 
would spread his pinions and soar away to a wider field than this 
small provincial town. 

The dogcart arrived at the gate of Hawleigh Parsonage quite 
half an hour in advance of the other vehicles. It was past ten 
o’clock, and rare lights burned dimly in the upper casements of the 
houses that were scattered here and there along the high-road on 
this side of the town, the more exclusive and suburban quarter, 
adorned by the trim gothic lodges of villas that half aspired to be 
country seats. The vicarage servants—Ann the sometime nurse 
and general factotum, Susan the cook, Rebecca the housemaid, and 
Jakes the man-of-all-work—were clustered at the gate, waiting to 
witness the return of the picnickers, as more sophisticated domestics 
might stand at gaze to see all the drags and wagonettes and hansom 
cabs of the famous Derby pilgrimage file slowly past Clapham-common. 

‘You'll come in, won’t you, Laura?’ said Elizabeth, who did 
not wish her evening to close abruptly with brief farewells at the 
gate. ‘Jakes can take care of your horse, Mr. Melvin. You'll wait 
for papa, won’t you, Mr. Forde, and to say good-night to — one ?’ 
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‘If you are sure that you are not tired, and would be glad to 
get rid of us and go in and rest,’ said Mr. Forde doubtfully. 

‘I am not in the least tired. I feel more in the humour to 
begin a picnic than I did at one o’clock to-day... Why, in London 
fashionable people are only just beginning to go dut to parties! We 
seem to cut off the best end of our lives in the country with our 
stupid humdrum habits. Don’t you think the night is best, Mr. 
Forde ?’ 

‘ For study, I admit.’ 

‘O, for pleasure, for everything!’ cried Elizabeth impatiently. 
‘TI feel another creature at night, out of doors, in summer moon- 
light like this. There is a kind of intoxication; one’s soul seems 
to soar away into clearer air, into dreamland. What would dancing 
be like at eleven o’clock in the morning, or at three on a sultry 
afternoon ? Why, it would seem perfect lunacy! But at night, with 
open windows, and the moonlight outside, and the scent of the 
flowers blowing in from the garden, it is simply rapture, because 
we are not quite the same people, you see, towards midnight. For 
my own part, on a summer evening I always feel as if I had wings.’ 
This in a rapid excited tone, as if this particular moonlight had in- 
deed produced an abnormal effect upon her spirits. 

They had all strolled into the garden, Frederick having reluct- 
antly committed the mare to the man-of-all-work. Mr. Forde was 
walking between the two young ladies, Miss Melvin feeling that it 
was mere foolishness to hope for any attention from a curate while 
Elizabeth ran on in that wild and almost disreputable way of hers, 
not in the least like a well-brought-up young lady. But then it was 
a well-known fact that the Luttrell girls had received only a de- 
sultory training, not the regular old-established boarding-school 
grinding ; but sometimes a morning governess, and sometimes an 
interregnum of intermittent instruction from their father ; sometimes 
masters for music and drawing, sometimes nothing at all. They 
were all clever girls, of course, said the genteel matrons of Haw- 
leigh, or they could hardly have grown up as well as they had; but 
they had not enjoyed the advantages of the orthodox discipline for 
the youthful mind, and the consequences of this irregular education 
cropped up occasionally. The girls had read almost what they liked, 
and had stronger opinions than were becoming in a vicar’s daughters. 

To Laura Melvin’s gratified surprise, Mr. Forde did not take 
any notice of Elizabeth’s tirade about moonlight, but turned to her, 
Laura, and began to question her politely respecting her enjoyment 
of the day, while Fred, eager to snatch his opportunity, flew to 
Elizabeth. 

‘Didn’t Bess do the ten miles well ?’ he asked by way of a lively 
beginning, quite prepared to have his advances ill received. 

But Elizabeth was still under the intoxication of the moonlight. 
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She was a person of singularly variable spirits, and the sullen gloom 
that had come upon her after that interview in the boat had now 
changed to a reckless vivacity. 

‘ The drive was delightful,’ she said. ‘I should like to scamper 
all over Devonshire and Cornwall in such a dogeart, with just such 
a horse, stopping at all manner of wild places, and being benighted, 
and camping on the moors. What a mistake it is to live all one’s 
life shut up between four walls, in the same place, with no more 
variety from year’s end to year’s end than a fortnight in seaside 
lodgings! O, how I wish Providence had made me a gipsy, or a 
Bedouin Arab !’ 

‘ Awfully jolly, I should think, the Bedouins,’ replied Fred doubt- 
fully. ‘ They tumble, don’t they ? I remember seeing some Bedouin 
tumblers at Vauxhall when I was a youngster, and was up in Lon- 
don with the paternal party. But those were all men and boys. I 
don’t think the women tumbled; and their lives must have been un- 
commonly dull, shut up somewhere in London lodgings, while their 
husbands and brothers were performing, not being able to speak 
English, you know, poor creatures, or anything.’ 

‘O you stupid Fred!’ cried Elizabeth, who sometimes deigned 
to address the young man in this familiar way. ‘ As if I meant per- 
forming Arabs! I should like to be the daughter of some Arab chief 
in the great desert, with my own darling horse to carry me on the 
wings of the wind, aud only a tent to live in, and locusts and honey 
for my dinner, like John the Baptist. I should like to be one of 
those nice brown-faced girls who go about the country with a van- 
load of mats and brooms. There seems something respectable in 
brooms. They would hardly send me to prison as a rogue and 
vagabond ; and O, how nice it must be never to stay very long in 
the same place !’ 

‘ And to have no friends and no home, and no books or piano, 
and to be of no particular use in the world ; only always toiling more 
or less hopelessly for one’s daily bread; and to die some day by the ~ 
roadside of hard work and exposure to all kinds of weather,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Forde, who had soon exhausted his little stock of civili- 
ties to Miss Melvin, and turned to listen to Elizabeth’s random talk. 
‘I’m afraid you must be very tired of us all, Miss Luttrell, when 
your soul yearns for the broom-girl life.’ 

‘ Not so tired as you confess yourself to be of ws when you con- 
template converting the heathen,’ answered the girl, turning her 
back upon the hapless Frederick. 

‘It is not because I am tired of you that I think sometimes of 
a broader field and harder work,’ he answered gravely, ‘but for 
quite a different reason—because I sometimes find my life here too 
easy, too pleasant ; an enervating life, in short. It is not always 
wise for a man to trust himself to be happy.’ 
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‘I thought you had done with happiness, after—what you told 
me this afternoon,’ said Elizabeth, almost bitterly. 

Her speech shocked him a little. He answered it in his coldest 
tones. 

‘With one kind of happiness, yes, and that perhaps the only 
perfect happiness in this world—companionship with a perfect wo- 
man.’ 

‘A very good way of reminding me that I’m an imperfect one,’ 
thought Elizabeth, not unconscious of deserving the implied rebuke. 

They walked slowly round the garden in the moonlight, side by 
side, but somewhat silent after this, leaving Frederick to straggle 
in their rear with his sister, an ignominious mode of treatment which 
he inwardly resented. Nor was he sorry when the omnibus and 
wagonette drove up to the gate to release him from this humiliating 
position. He felt himself rehabilitated in his own self-esteem when 
Blanche, who really came next to Elizabeth in the scale of pretti- 
ness, skipped gaily up to him, telling him that she had had the 
dullest imaginable drive inside the omnibus, and that she had been 
dreadfully jealous of Lizzie, who of course had been having capital 
fun in the dogcart. 

‘I don’t know whether Forde is particularly good fun,’ Mr. 
Melvin replied with a sulky air. ‘ Your sister had him all to her- 
self. There was no getting in a word edgeways. I think when a 
man as good as gives out from the pulpit that he never means to 
marry, he ought to give up flirting into the bargain.’ 

‘O Fred, how shameful of you to say such a thing! As if Mr. 
Forde ever flirted !’ 

‘I should like to know what he’s doing now,’ grumbled Fred. 
‘If that isn’t the real thing, it’s an uncommonly good imitation.’ 

Elizabeth had taken up her favourite position by the sundial, 
and Malcolm Forde was standing by her, talking earnestly, or at 
least with an appearance of earnestness; and it is one of the mis- 
fortunes of youth that two persons of opposite sex cannot converse 
for ten minutes with any show of interest without raising suspicions 
of flirtation in the minds of the beholders. 

‘Doesn’t it seem absurd,’ exclaimed the aggrieved ‘Frederick, 
‘after all Elizabeth has said about never marrying a clergyman ?’ 

‘ She’s not obliged to marry Mr. Forde because she talks to him 
for five minutes, is she, you stupid creature ?’ cried Blanche, disap- 
proving this appearance of concern in her admirer—eligible young 
men were so rare at Hawleigh. 

And now, after some consumption of claret-cup or sherry-and- 
soda among the elders in the low candle-lit drawing-room, and a 
little straggling flirtation among the juniors here and there about 
the garden, there came a general good-night, and Mr. Luttrell’s 
guests dispersed, in carriages or on foot, to that gentleman’s supreme 
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contentment. This kind of thing was one of the penalties that went 
along with a flock of daughters. 

‘Thank heaven, that’s over,’ he said with a faint groan, and in 
a tone of voice strangely different from the friendly warmth of his 
last farewell. ‘And now mind, I am not to be bothered about any 
more party-giving on this side of Christmas.’ 

‘I am sure I shouldn’t care if there were never to be another 
party on the face of the earth,’ said Elizabeth drearily. Whereby 
it might be supposed that, so far as the prettiest Miss Luttrell was - 
concerned, the day’s festivities had been a failure. 

Blanche questioned her by and by up in their tower chamber— 
the ancient octagon room, with its deep-set casements and litter of 
girlish trifles, its bird-cages and book-shelves, and glove-boxes and 
scent-bottles—questioned her closely, but at the outset could ex- 
tort very little from those firm proud lips. 

‘You know you were glad to have that drive home with him,’ 
said the girl persistently. ‘You know you quarrelled with him in 
the boat, and were miserable afterwards. You know you are fond 
of him, Lizzie. What's the good of trying to hide it from me ?’ 

‘Fond of him!’ cried Elizabeth passionately. ‘ Fond of a man 
who scarcely ever says a civil word to me! Fond of a man who, if 
he ever were to care for me—and he never will—would want to 
make me a district-visitor or a female missionary! You ought to 
know me better, Blanche.’ 

‘I know you are fond of him,’ the girl repeated resolutely. ‘ Why, 
you’ve changed your very nature for his sake! As if we didn’t all of 
us know the influence that has made you take up Gertrude’s work !’ 

Elizabeth burst out laughing. 

‘ Perhaps I wanted to take the shine out of Gertrude’s supernal 
virtues,’ she said. ‘ Perhaps I wanted to show him that I was just 
as well able to do that kind of thing as his Hawleigh saints, who 
call it their vocation—that I was able to make the poor people love 
me, which very few of his saints can manage.’ 

‘Upon my word, Lizzie, I’m afraid you’re very wicked,’ ex- 
claimed Blanche, staring at her sister with an awed look. 

Elizabeth was sitting on the edge of the low French bed, her 
brown hair falling round her like a sombre drapery, her eyes fixed 
with a dreamy look, a half-mischievous, half-triumphant smile upon 
her lips. 

‘I’m afraid you’re right,’ she said with a sudden burst of can- 
dour. ‘I feel intensely wicked at this moment. Can you guess what 
I should like to do, Blanche ?’ 

‘Not I. You are the most unfathomable girl in creation.’ 

‘I should like to bring that man to my feet, to make him as 
deeply in love with me as—as ever any miserable slavish woman 
was with a man who did not leve her, and then spurn him; fool him 
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to the top of his bent, Blanche; and when I had become the very 
apple of his eye—perhaps while he was deliberating in his slow dull 
soul as to whether he should make an election between me and the 
conversion of the South-Sea Islanders—astonish him some fine morn- 
ing by announcing my engagement with somebody a little better worth 
marrying. He would have his South-Sea Islanders left to console 
him.’ 

She flung the cloud of hair back from her face impatiently, with 
* a bitter little langh and a downward glance of the dark eyes, as if 
-she did indeed see Malcolm Forde at her feet, and were scorning 
him. 

Blanche gazed at her with unmitigated horror. 

‘Goodness gracious, Lizzie! What can put such dreadful ideas 
into your head? What has Malcolm Forde done to make you so 
savage ?’ 

‘What has he done? O, nothing, I suppose,’ half hysterically. 
‘ But I should like to punish him for all he has made me suffer to- 
day.’ 


CuHapTerR VI. 


When God smote His hands together, and struck cut thy soul as a spark 
Into the organised glory of things, from deeps of the dark,— 
Say, didst thou shine, didst thou burn, didst thou honour the power in the form, 
As the star does at night, or the fire-fly, or even the little ground-worm ? 

‘T have sinned,’ she said, 

‘ For my seed-light shed 

Has smouldered away from His first decrees. 
The cypress praiseth the fire-fly, the ground-leaf praiseth the worm ; 
I am viler than these.’ 


-Wuart had Malcolm Forde done? The question was one which 
that gentleman demanded of himself not unfrequently during the 
next few weeks. Was it wise or foolish to have bared his old wound 
before the pitying, or unpitying, eyes of Elizabeth Luttrell; to have 
made this appeal for womanly sympathy, he who was by nature so 
reticent, who had kept his griefs so sternly locked within his own 
breast until now? Was it wise or foolish ? Was he right in deem- 
ing her nobler than the common herd of women, a soul with whom 
it might be sweet to hold friendship’s calm communion, a woman 
whom he dared cultivate as his friend? He was not even yet fully 
resolved upon this point ; but of possible peril to himself in any such 
association he had never dreamed. Long ago he had told himself 
that his heart was buried in Alice Fraser’s grave, laid at rest for 
ever in the hill-side burial-ground beneath the mountains that shelter 
Lanorgie; long ago he had solemnly devoted all the power of his 
intellect, all the vigour of his manhood, to the pursuit of a grander 
aim than that mere earthly happiness for which the majority of man- 
kind searches. From that burial of all his human hopes there could 
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be no such thing as resurrection. To be false to the memory of his 
lost bride, to forswear the oath he made to himself when he took 
his priestly vows, with a wider or a sterner view of the priestly 
office than is common to English churchmen—to do this would be 
to stamp himself for ever in his own esteem the weakest and meanest 
of mankind. Such a thing was simply impossible. He had therefore 
no snare to dread in friendly companionship with a bright generous- 
hearted young creature who was infinitely superior to her surround- 
ings, a faulty soul vaguely struggling towards a purer atmosphere, 
a woman whom he might help to be good. 

He felt that here was a noble nature in sore peril of shipwreck, 
a creature with the grandest capabilities, who might for lack of 
culture achieve nothing but evil; a soul too easily led astray, a heart 
too impulsive to prosper without guidance. 

‘If she were my sister, I would make her one of the noblest 
women of her age,’ he said to himself, with a firm faith in his own 
influence upon this feebler feminine spirit. 

‘Her very faults would seem charming to some men,’ he told 
himself sagely. ‘That variableness which makes her at times the 
most incomprehensible of women, at other times the sweetest, would 
lead a fool on to his destruction. There was a day when I deemed 
her incapable of serious thought or unselfish work ; yet, once awak- 
ened to the sense of her obligations, there has been no limit to her 
patience and devotion.’ 

And he was the author of this awakening. He felt a natural 
pride and delight in the knowledge of this. He was the Prometheus 
who had breathed the higher and more spiritual life into the nostrils 
of this lovely clay. He had snatched her from the narrow influences 
of her home; from the easy-going thoughtless father, whose mind 
hardly soared above the consideration of his cellar or his dinner- 
table ; from the petty provincial society, with its petty gossip about 
its own works and ways, the fashion of its garments, and its dinings 
and tea-drinkings and trivial domestic details, from Mrs. Smith’s 
new parlour-maid to Mrs. Brown’s new bonnet. It was something 
to have lifted her from this slough of despond even to the outermost 
edge of a better world. 

Yet she had flashes of the old leaven, intervals of retrogression 
that afflicted him sorely. During that homeward drive from the pic- 
nic she had been simply perfect; sympathetic, confiding, understand- 
ing his every thought, and eager to be understood; candid, unaffected, 
womanly. But when the drive was over she had changed, as quickly 
as Cinderella at midnight’s first fatal stroke. All the glorious vest- 
ments of her regenerated soul had dropped away, leaving the old 
familiar rags—the flippancy, the fastness, the insolence of conscious 
beauty. That earnest talk by the sundial, which Frederick Melvin 
had watched from afar with jealous. eyes, had been in reality ex- 
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postulation. The curate had presumed to lecture his rector’s daugh- 
ter, not in an insolent hectoring spirit, not in a tone to which she 
could fairly object, but with a gentle gravity, regretful that she who 
had so many gifts should yet fall short of perfection. 

‘ How can you talk such nonsense ?’ she exclaimed impetuously, 
with an angry movement of her graceful shoulders. ‘You know 
there is no one perfect, you know there is no one good. Are you 
not always hammering that at us in your sermons, making believe 
to consider us the veriest dirt—yes, even Mrs. Polwhele, of the 
Dene, in her new French bonnet? I don’t see any use in trying 
to please you. There never was but one perfect woman, and she is 
dead.’ 

‘I do not think it very kind of you to speak like that,’ said Mr. 
Forde, ‘ as if you grudged my praise of the dead.’ 

‘No, it is not that; but it seems hard that the living should 
suffer because—because you choose to brood upon the memory of 
some one who was better than they. I will not shape myself by any 
model, however perfect. Why,’ with a little bitter laugh, ‘ if I were 
to become the faultless being you talk about, my perfection would 
only be a plagiarism. I would rather be original, and keep my sins. 
Besides, what can my shortcomings matter to you ?’ 

‘They matter very much to me. Do you think I am interested 
in my congregation just for twenty minutes, while I am preaching 
to them, and that when I come down tle pulpit-stairs all interest 
ceases till my next sermon ?’ 

‘You should reserve your lectures for Gertrude. She enjoys 
sermonising and being sermoned. I believe she keeps a journal of 
her spiritual progress. I daresay she would like to show it to you. 
No doubt you would find plenty of my sins duly booked, en paren- 
these.’ 

‘ Your sister Gertrude is a very admirable person, and I was be- 
ginning to hope you would grow like her.’ 

‘Thanks for the compliment. If I am in any danger of re- 
sembling Gertrude, I shall leave off trying to be good the first thing 
to-morrow morning.’ 

‘ Good-night, Miss Luttrell—’ 

‘IT am not Miss Luttrell.. My name is Elizabeth.’ 

‘ Good-night, Elizabeth,’ very coldly; and before she could speak 
again he was gone, leaving her planted there by the sundial, angry 
with herself, and still more angry with him ; passionately jealous of 
that memory which was more to him than the best and brightest of 
living creatures. 

‘ Alice Fraser!’ she said to herself. ‘ Alice Fraser! A Scotch 
clergyman’s daughter, a girl who never had a well-made gown in 
her life, I daresay. It was her portrait I saw over the mantelpiece 
in his sitting-room, no doubt. A poor little namby-pamby face, with 
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pleading eyes always seeming to say, ‘‘ Forgive me for being a little 
better than everybody else.”” And that cup and saucer under the 
glass shade! Hers, no doubt, used in her last illness. Poor girl! 
it was hard to be stricken down like that; and yet how sweet to die 
with his arms holding her, his agonised face bent over hers, his 
quivering lips put close to hers to catch the last faint breath! What 
was there in that poor little meek-souled thing to hold him in life, 
and after death—to set a seal upon his strong heart, and keep it 
even in her grave? It is more than I can understand.’ 


In the brief intervals of leisure which his daily duties left him 
—very brief at the best—Mr. Forde found his thoughts return with 
a strange persistency to the image of Elizabeth Luttrell. It was not 
that he saw her often, for they had not encountered each other since 
the picnic, the young lady having been absent when he paid his duty- 
call at the Rectory. It was perhaps because she was less agreeable 
than other women; because she rebelled and defied him, and argued 
with him flippantly, where other damsels bowed down and worshipped ; 
because she had never weakened her optic nerves by a laborious 
course of tent-stitch and satin-stitch ; because she had refused to 
lead the choir of Sunday-school children, or to take a class in the 
Sunday-school; because she was in every respect, save in her late 
amendment in the district-visiting way, exactly what a clergyman’s 
daughter ought not to be, that Malcolm Forde suffered his mind to 
dwell upon her in the dead watches of the night, and gave her a 
very disproportionate amount of his consideration at all times and 
seasons. 

Of late he had been seriously disturbed about her; for shortly 
after the picnic there came a change in the damsel’s conduct, a sad 
falling away in her district-visiting. The women whom she had 
attached to her bewailed this fact to Mr. Forde. 

‘I thought as how she’d been ill, poor dear,’ said one; ‘ but 
when I went to church last Sunday, there she was, with her head 
held as high as ever, like a queen, bless her handsome face, and 
more colour in her cheeks than she used to have. She sent me a 
gownd last week by the vicarage housemaid, and a regular good one, 
not a brack in it; but though I was humbly thankful, I’d rather 
have seen her, as I used when she’d come and sit agen my wash-tub 
reading the Gospel.’ 

He heard this lamentation, in different terms, from several wo- 
men, and after some inquiry discovered that, except to visit a sick 
child, Elizabeth had not been among her people since the day of 
the picnic at Lawborough Beeches. She had sent them tea, and small 
benefactions of that kind, by the hand of a menial,—benefactions 
for which they were duly grateful,—but they missed her visits not 
the less. 
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‘She’s such good company,’ remarked one woman; ‘not like 
most of your districk-visitors, which make you feel that down-hearted 
as if you’d had a undertaker talkin’ to you. She’s got such pleasant 
lively ways, and yet as pitiful as pitiful if there’s sickness. And she 
do make herself so at home in one’s place. ‘‘ Let me-dust your 
chimbleypiece, Mrs. Morris,” she says to me; and dusts it before 
I can look, and sets the things out so pretty, and brings me that 
there blue chaney vaise next day, bless her kind heart !’ 

Mr. Forde was deeply grieved by this falling off. It seemed as 
if the Promethean spark had been untimely blown out. The beau- 
tiful clay was once more only clay. He felt unspeakably disheart- 
ened by the straying of this one lamb, which he had sought to gather 
into the fold. 

Once possessed of his facts, he went straightway to the Vicar- 
age to remonstrate. 

‘Ido not care how obnoxious I render myself to her,’ he thought. 
‘I am not here to speak smooth words. If her father neglects his 
duty, there is so much more reason I should do mine.’ 

The year had grown six weeks older since the picnic. In sum- 
mer time the Luttrell girls—with the exception of Gertrude, who 
was always busy—lived for the most part a straggling life, scatter- 
ing themselves about garden and orchard, and doing all things in a 
desultory manner. In summer the Curate might have felt tolerably 
sure of finding Elizabeth alone under some favourite tree, reading a 
novel, or making believe to work. To-day it was different. The Oc- 
tober afternoon was fine, but chill. He would have to seek his erring 
sister in the house, to inquire for the Vicar and the young ladies 
after the usual manner of visitors, and to take his chance of getting 
a few words alone with Elizabeth. 

He looked right and left of the winding path as he went from 
the garden-gate to the house, but saw no glimpse of feminine ap- 
parel athwart the tall hollyhocks; so he was fain to go on to the 
hall-door. He was not particularly observant of details; but it 
struck him that the gray old house had a smarter aspect than usual. 
The carriage drive had been lately rolled; there was even some in- 
dication of a thin coating of new gravel. Muslin curtains that were 
unfamiliar to his eyes shrouded the bow-windows of the drawing- 
room, and a little yapping black-and-tan terrier—the veriest abbre- 
viation of the dog species—flew out of a half-open door to gird at 
him as he rang the bell. 

The vicarage parlour-maid—a young woman he had prepared for 
confirmation twelve months before—came smiling to admit him. 
Even she had an altered air—more starch in her gown, a smart 
white apron, cherry-coloured bows in her cap. 

‘Is Mr. Luttrell at home ?’ 

‘No, sir. Master went to Bulford in the pony-chaise with Miss 
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Luttrell directly after lunch. But the other young ladies are in the 
drawing-room, sir, and Mrs. Chevenix.’ 

He went into the hall—a square low-ceilinged chamber, em- 
bellished with antiquated cabinets of cracked oriental china ; an an- 
cient barometer ; a pair of antlers, a fox’s brush lying across them, 
both trophies of the Vicar’s prowess in the field; a smoky-looking 
piece of still-life, with the usual cut lemon and dead leveret and 
monster bunch of impossible grapes; the still smokier portrait of 
an old gentleman of the pigtail period ; and sundry other specimens 
of art, which, massed into one lot of oddments at an auction, might 
possibly have realised a five-pound note. 

‘Mrs. Chevenix ?’ said the Curate interrogatively. 

‘Yes, sir—the young ladies’ aunt, sir—master’s sister.’ 

‘O,” said Mr. Forde. He faintly remembered having heard of 
this lady—the well-to-do aunt and godmother who had given Diana 
the grand piano; an aunt who was sometimes alluded to confidently 
by Blanche as an authority upon all matters of taste and fashion ; 
a person possessed of a universal knowledge, of the lighter sort ; 
whose judgment as to the best book or the cleverest picture of the 
season was a judgment beyond dispute ; who knew the ins and outs 
of life aristocratic and life diplomatic, and would naturally be one 
of the first persons to be informed of an approaching marriage in 
fashionable circles or an impending war. 

Without ever having seén this lady, Mr. Forde had, from his 
inner consciousness, as it were, evolved some faint image of her, 
and the image was eminently distasteful to him. He disliked Mrs. 
Chevenix, of course, more or less on the Dr. Fell principle. The 
reason why he could not tell, but he most assuredly did dislike her. 

He could understand now that the new muslin curtains and the 
sprinkling of new gravel were expenses incurred in honour of this 
superior person. He kept his hat in his hand,—he would have left 
it in the hall, most likely, had the young ladies been alone,—and 
thus armed, went in to be presented to Mrs. Chevenix. 

‘O, how do you do, Mr. Forde ?’ cried Diana, bouncing up from 
the hearthrug, where she had been caressing the infinitesimal ter- 
rier. ‘ You are quite a stranger. We never see you now, except in 
church. Let me present you to my aunt, Mrs. Chevenix.,’ 

He had a sense of something large and brown and rustling ris- 
ing with a stately air between him and the light, and then slowly 
sinking into the luxurious depths of a capacious arm-chair ; a chair 
not indigenous to the rectory drawing-room, evidently an importa- 
tion of aunt Chevenix’s. 

He had shaken hands with Diana, and bowed to aunt Chevenix, 
who maintained an aristocratic reserve on the subject of hand-shak- 
ing, and did not go about the world offering her hand to the first 
comer. He had performed these two ceremonies with his eyes wan- 
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dering in quest of that other Miss Luttrell for whose special behalf 
he had come to the Rectory. 

She—Elizabeth—-sat in a low chair by the fire, reading a novel, 
the very picture of contented idleness. She too, like the house, 
seemed to him altered. Eer garments had a more fashionable air. 
That puritan simplicity she had assumed at the beginning of her 
career as a district-visitor was entirely discarded. She wore lockets 
and trinkets which he had not seen her wear of late, and rich plaits 
of dark-brown hair were piled high on the graceful head, like the 
pictures in fashion-books. 

She rose now to greet him with a languid air, an elegant indiffer- 
ence of manner which he surmised had been imparted by the stately 
personage in shining brown silk. They shook hands coldly enough 
on both sides, and Elizabeth resumed her seat, with her book open 
in her lap. 

Mrs. Chevenix sat with her portly brown-silk back towards the 
bow-window. It was one of Mrs. Chevenix’s principles to sit with 
her back to the light, whereby a soupgon of pearl-powder and hair- 
dye was rendered less obvious to the observer. A beauty had Mrs. 
Chevenix been in her time, ay, and as acknowledged a beauty as 
Elizabeth Luttrell herself, although it would have cost Malcolm 
Forde a profound effort of faith to believe that vivid flashing brunette 
loveliness of Elizabeth’s could ever develop into the fleshly charms 
of the matron. But in certain circles, and in her own estimation, 
Mrs. Chevenix still took high rank as a fine woman. She had ar- 
rived at that arid full-blown stage of existence in which a woman 
can only be distinguished as fine, in which a carefully preserved 
figure and a complexion eked out by art are the last melancholy ves- 
tiges of departed beauty. 

She was a large person, with a large aquiline-nosed countenance 
framed by broad-plaited bands of flaxen hair. Her cheeks bloomed 
with the florid bloom of middle age, delicately toned down by a 
judicious application of pearl-powder; her arched eyebrows were 
several shades darker than her hair, and a little too regular for 
nature ; her eyes were blue—cold calculating eyes, which looked as 
if they had never beheld the outer world as anything better than a 
theatre for the advancement and gratification of self; or at least this 
was the idea which those chilly azure orbs inspired in the mind of 
Mr. Forde as he sat opposite the lady, talking small talk and telling 
Diana Luttrell the news of his parish. 

Mrs. Chevenix had a certain good-society manner which was as 
artificial as her eyebrows, or the bluish-white tints that toned her 
cheek-bones ; and of this manner she kept two samples always in 
stock—the gushing and vivacious style which she affected with people 
whom she deemed her superiors, the listless and patronising, or se- 
condary manner, wherewith she gratified her inferiors. 
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It was of course not likely she would take the trouble to gush 
for her brother’s curate, even though he might be a person of decent 
family, and possessed of independent means. Had he been an ‘ Hon- 
ourable,’ a scion, however remote, of some distinguished house in 
the peerage, she would have beamed upon him with her most en- 
trancing smiles. But an unknown Scotchman ; a man who had been 
described to her as terribly in earnest; a person of revolutionary 
principles, who set himself against the existing order of things, want- 
ing to reform this and that, and perhaps to level the convenient bar- 
riers which keep the common herd in their proper places; a dismal 
person, no doubt, full of strange wailings, like the ancient prophets, 
whom she heard wonderingly sometimes at church, giving them just 
as much attention as she could spare from the fair vista of new bon- 
nets shining in a shaft of light from the gothic window, and who 
seemed to her to have been distracted personages eminently ineligible 
for dinner-parties. 

‘ Aunt Chevenix missed your sermon last Sunday morning, Mr. 
Forde,’ said Diana. ‘ She had one of her headaches, and was afraid 
the church might be hot.’ 

‘In October ?’ said Mr. Forde, smiling. ‘Our congregation is 
not vast enough for that.’ He did not express any regret about his 
loss of such a hearer as aunt Chevenix. 

‘I am really fond of a good sermon,’ remarked the lady blandly, 
’ trifling with a shining black fan, wherewith she was wont to flap the 
empty air at all times and seasons. This fan, a gold-rimmed eye- 
glass, and a double-headed scent-bottle, were Mrs. Chevenix’s only 
means of employment, after she had read the Morning Post and 
accomplished her diurnal tale of letter-writing. ‘And good sermons 
are become so rare,’ she went on in her slow pompous way. ‘I 
have heard no eloquent preacher for the last five years, except the 
Bishop of Granchester.’ 

‘ You would not say that if you had heard Mr. Forde,’ said Diana. 

Mrs. Chevenix put up her eyeglass and looked at the Curate with 
a languid smile, as if with the aid of that instrument she were able 
to make a precise estimate of his powers. 

‘Mr. Forde is very young, my dear. It is hardly fair to name 
him in the same breath with the bishop.’ y 

Elizabeth, who had been turning the leaves of her book mennany 
with an air of absolute inattention, flashed out at this. 

‘Mr. Forde is natural,’ she said, ‘ which is more than I can say 
for the bishop. I admit his eloquence, his grand bass voice, sinking 
to an almost awful solemnity at every climax. But it seems to me 
a tutored eloquence. I could fancy him an actor in a Greek play, 
declaiming behind a mask. Mr. Forde’—a sudden pause, as if she 
had been going to say a great deal, and had ‘hastily checked herself 
—‘is different.’ 
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Malcolm Forde listened with eyes bent on the ground; but just 
at the last words, he raised those dark deep-set eyes, and glanced . 
at the speaker. What a splendid face it was, with its look of intense 
life, its scorn of scorn, or love of love; a nature in all things in- 
tensified, like that typical poet who in a golden clime was born. 

‘Yes, she is a noble creature,’ he said to himself. ‘No matter 
how capricious, or fickle, or unstable. She is a creature of fire and 
light, and she shall not be lost, not for all the aunt Chevenixes in 
' the world.’ 

He cast a swift glance of defiance at the harmless matron in 
brown silk and flaxen plaits crowned with blonde and artificial roses, 
as if she had been the foul fiend himself, and he playing a desperate 
game of chess with her for this fair young soul. He had always dis- 
liked the family fetish, when she had been only a remote and un- 
known image to be invoked ever when there was question of the 
proprieties. But he disliked her more than ever now, when she was 
seated within the citadel, and was poisoning the atmosphere of Eliza- 
beth’s home with her worldly spirit. 

He was swift to condemn and to suspect, perhaps, since he had 
seen very little of the lady as yet; but that inane small-talk, that 
stale gossip of Eaton-square and Lancaster-gate, that bismuth-shaded 
cheek, that practicable eyebrow, which elevated itself with a trained 
expression of irony, or drooped with a studied languor—all these 
artificialities told him the nature of the woman, and told him that 
she was the last of creatures whom he would care to see in daily 
communion with a girl whose wayward disposition had of late been 
curiously interesting to him. 

That dogmatic assertion of his superiority even to a bishop, 
hurled at the very teeth of the family idol, pleased him mightily. 
It was not conceit that was gratified—it was sweet to him to dis- 
cover that, in spite of all her affected scorn, this girl appreciated him. 

He did not acknowledge her compliment, except by one brief 
smile—that slow quiet curve of the firm thoughtful lips, which was 
sweeter than common smiles. He went on patiently with the morn- 
ing-caller talk, listened tolerantly to small scraps of information 
about the Lancaster-gateites, until he could fairly rise to depart. 
But he did not mean to leave the Rectory with his mission unful- 
filled. 

‘ Will you give me a few minutes in the garden?’ he said in a 
low voice, as he shook hands with Elizabeth. ‘I want to talk to 
you about your cottagers.’ 

The ears of the Chevenix, more acute than those chilly blue 
eyes which required the aid of binoculars, pricked up at this sound 
of confidential converse. 

‘Did I hear you say something about cottagers, Mr. Forde ?’ 
she demanded sharply. 
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‘Yes,’ he replied; ‘I was speaking of that order of creatures.’ 
He was strongly tempted to add, ‘who do not inhabit Lancaster- 
gate,’ but judiciously held his peace. 

‘Then I must beg that you do not put any more nonsense about 
district-visiting into my niece’s head. It is all very well for Ger- 
trude, who is strong, physically and mentally, and is not of so im- 
pressionable a nature as Elizabeth, and is some years older, into the 
bargain. I consider there is more than enough done for the poor in 
this place. My brother gives away half his income, and spends as 
much of his time among his parishioners as—as—his health will 
permit. Besides which, he has of course a powerful auxiliary in his 
curate, whose duty it is, naturally, to devote himself to that kind of 
thing. And then there are always maiden ladies in a place—good- 
hearted dowdy souls, who delight in that sort of work; so that you 
can hardly be in want of aid. But, however that may be, I cannot 
possibly allow my niece to fatigue herself and excite herself as she 
has done, at your suggestion. I found her in a really low state when 
I came here—depressed in spirits, and nervous to the last degree.’ 

Elizabeth flamed crimson. at this. 

‘How can you talk such nonsense, aunt?’ she cried angrily, 
being the only one of the sisters who was not habitually overawed 
by aunt Chevenix. ‘I am sure I was well enough; but those Lon- 
don doctors put such twaddle into your head.’ 

Mrs. Chevenix sighed gently, and gravely shook the head which 
was accused of harbouring professional twaddle. 

‘If your niece is to go to heaven, I fancy she will have to travel 
by her own line of country, without reference to you, Mrs. Chevenix,’ 
said Malcolm. Forde. ‘I do not think she will submit to be forbid- 
den to do her duty among her father’s flock. It is not a question of 
just what is most conducive to health or high spirits. I do not say 
that I would have her’—this with an almost tender emphasis on the 
pronoun—‘ sacrifice health or length of years even for the holiest 
work, but we know such sacrifices are only the natural expression 
of a perfect faith. I am not asking her to do anything hard or 
unpleasant, however. For her, the yoke may be of the easiest, the 
burden of the lightest. If you knew, as I do, how in two or three 
months she has contrived to win the hearts of these people—what 
good her influence may do almost unconsciously on her part—I think 
you would hardly talk about forbidding her to give some time and 
thought to her father’s poor.’ 

He spoke warmly, and it was the first time that anything ap- 
proaching praise had dropped from his lips. Elizabeth looked at 
him with a glowing face, dark eyes that brightened as they looked. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Forde,’ she said; ‘I did not know I was of 
any use, and I got disheartened ; and when aunt Chevenix came, I 
gave the business up altogether. But I shall begin again to-morrow.’ 
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Aunt Chevenix stared at Elizabeth, and from Elizabeth to Mr. 
Forde, with the stony stare of speechless indignation. 

‘O, very well, my dear,’ she said to her niece at last. ‘ Of 
course, you must know best what is conducive to your own happi- 
ness.’ And then she sniffed a sniff, as who should say, ‘ I can be- 
queath my money elsewhere. You have sisters, my foolish Eliza- 
beth, as dependent as yourself. I can instruct my solicitor to 
prepare a codicil revoking that clause in my will which has refer- 
ence to your interests.’ 

Mr. Forde had gained his point, and cared very little what 
smothered fires might be glowing in the Chevenix breast. Eliza- 
beth went out into the garden with him, bare-headed, heedless of a 
chill October nor’-wester, and heard all he could tell her about her 
neglected poor, questioning him eagerly. 

‘Poor souls, are they really fond of me?’ she"exclaimed remorse- 
fully. ‘I did not know it was in me to do any good. ; 

On this Malcolm Forde grew eloquent, told her as he had never 
told her before the value of such a soul as hers, gifted with rare 
capabilities, with powers so far above life’s ordinary level; urged her 
to rise superior to her surroundings, to be something greater and 
better than the common new-bonnet-worshipping young-ladyhood of 
Hawleigh. 

‘I am not depreciating your home or your family, Elizabeth,’ 
he said, remembering that she had accorded him this free use of her 
Christian name; ‘ but the world has grown so worldly, even religion 
seems to have lost its spirituality. There is a trading spirit, an 
assumption of fashion, in our very temples. Indeed, I am sometimes 
doubtful whether our floral decorations and embroidered altar-cloths 
are not a delusion and a snare. It should be good to make our 
churches beautiful; yet there are moments when I doubt the wisdom 
of these things. They make too direct an appeal to the senses. I 
find myself yearning for the stern simplicity of the Scottish Church 
—that unembellished service which Edward Irving could make so 
vast an instrument for the regeneration of mankind. He had no 
flower-decked chancel, no white-robed choir. It was only a voice 
crying in the city-wilderness.’ 

This he said meditatively, straying from the chief subject of his 
discourse, and giving expression almost involuntarily to a doubt that 
had been tormenting him of late. He brought himself back to the 
more personal question of Elizabeth’s spiritual welfare presently. 

‘Why did you keep away from your people?’ he asked. ‘ Were 
you really ill? or was it your aunt’s influence ?’ 

She looked at him with a mischievous daring in her eyes. 

‘ Neither one nor the other.’ 

‘Then why was it? You had been going on so well and so 
steadily, and I was beginning to be proud of you. I trust—’ this 
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slowly, and with hesitation—‘ I trust there was nothing I said that 
day at the picnic which could have a deterring influence, or which 
could have offended you.’ 

‘I was not offended,’ she answered, her lips quivering faintly, 
her face turned away from him. ‘ What was there to offend me ? 
Only you made me feel myself so poor a creature, my highest 
efforts so infinitely beneath your ideal of perfect womanhood, my 
feeble struggles at self-improvement so mean and futile measured by 
your heroic standard, that I did perhaps feel a little discouraged, a 
little inclined to give up striving to make myself what nature had 
evidently not intended me to be—an estimable woman.’ 

‘Nature intended you to be good and great,’ answered Mr. 
Forde earnestly. 

‘ But not like Alice Fraser,’ said Elizabeth, with a bitter smile. 

‘There are different kinds of perfection. Hers was an innate 
and unconscious purity, a limitless power of self-sacrifice. She was 
the ideal daughter of the manse, a creature who had never known a 
selfish thought, to whom the labours which I press upon you as a 
duty were a second nature. She had never lived except for others. 
I cannot say less or more of her than I told you that day—she was 
simply perfect. Yet you have gifts which she did not possess—a 
more energetic nature, a quicker intelligence. There is no good or 
noble work a woman can do in this world that you could not do, if 
you chose.’ 

Elizabeth shook her head doubtfully. 

‘I have no endurance,’ she said; ‘I am vain and feeble. O, 
believe me, I have by no means a lofty estimate of my own charac- 
ter. I require to be sustained by constant praise. It is all very 
well while you are encouraging me, I feel capable of anything; but 
when I have gone plodding on for two or three months longer, and 
you take my good conduct for granted, I shall grow weary again, 
and fall away again.’ 

‘ Not if you will look to a higher source for support and inspira- 
tion. My praises are a very poor reward. ‘Trust to the approval 
of your own conscience rather; and forgive me if I urge you to keep 
yourself free from the influence of Mrs. Chevenix. It seems imper- 
tinent in me, no doubt, to presume to judge a lady I have only seen 
for half an hour—’ 

‘O, pray don’t apologise,’ exclaimed Elizabeth in her careless 
way; ‘I have a perfect appreciation of aunt Chevenix. She is the 
family idol; the goddess whom we all worship, conciliating her with 
all manner of sacrifices of our own inclinations. She presides over 
us in spirit even when at a distance, imparting her oracles in let- 
ters. Of course she is the very essence of worldliness. Is it not 
written in all the roses that garnish her cap? But she married 
a clever barrister, who blossomed in due course into a county-court 
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judge, and died five years ago of a fit of apoplexy, which was con- 
sidered the natural result of a prolonged series of dinners, leaving aunt 
Chevenix twelve hundred a year at her own disposal. She never had 
any children, and we four girls are all she can boast of in the way 
of nephews or nieces, so it is an understood thing the twelve hun- 
dred a year must ultimately come to us, and we are paying aunt 
Chevenix in advance for her bounty, by deferring to her in all things. 
She is not half so bad as you might suppose from her little pompous 
ways and her fan and eyeglass; and I really think she is fond 
of us.’ 

Not a pleasing confession to a man of Malcolm Forde’s tem- 
perament from the lips of a beautiful girl. This waiting for dead 
men’s shoes was of all modern vices the one that seemed to him 
meanest. 

‘I hope you will not allow your conduct to be influenced by any 
consideration of your reversionary interest in Mrs. Chevenix’s in- 
come,’ he said gravely. 

‘ You need have no fear of that,’ she answered lightly. ‘I never 
took any one’s advice in my life—except perhaps yours—and as 
to being dictated to by aunt Chevenix, that is quite out of the ques- 
tion. I am the only one of the family who defies her; and, strange 
to say, I enjoy the reputation of being her favourite. 

‘I don’t wish you to defy her,’ said Mr. Forde, with his serious 
smile. She seemed to him at some moments only a wayward child, 
this girl whom he was urging to become good and great. ‘ You 
may be all that a niece should be—kind, affectionate, and respectful 
—and yet retain your right of judgment.’ 

He looked at his watch. He had been at the Rectory more 
than an hour, and half that time had been spent walking to and fro 
beside the autumnal china-asters and chrysanthemums, with Elizabeth 
for his companion. 

‘I have been detaining you longer than I intended,’ he said. 
‘I shall tell Mrs. Morris and Mrs. Brown that you are coming to 
see them. Good-bye.’ 

He stood by the broad barred gate—a homely farmhouse-looking 
gate, painted white—a tall vigorous figure, unclerical of aspect, with 
the erect soldierly air that had not departed from him on his change 
of profession, a man who looked like a leader of men, the dark ear- 
nest eyes looking downward at Elizabeth, the broad strong hand 
clasping hers with the firm clasp of friendship. Verily a tower of 
strength such a friend as this, worth a legion of the common clay 
which men and women count as friends. 

Elizabeth stood by the gate watching him as he walked along 
the white high-road towards Hawleigh. 

‘ He looks like a red-cross knight disguised in modern costume,’ 
she said to herself; ‘he looks like Hercules in a frock-coat. How 
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different from slim little Mr. Adderley, picking his steps upon the 
dusty causeway. And now he will go from house to house, and 
teach, and read, and exhort, and help, and counsel, till ten o'clock 
to-night, with only just time for a hasty dinner between his labours. 
And yet he is never weary, and never thinks his life barren, and 
never longs to be in London among happy crowds of refined men 
and women enjoying all the delights that the science of pleasure can 
devise for them—operas, and concerts, and races, and picture-shows, 
and flower-shows, and a hundred gatherings together of taste, and 
beauty, and refinement. Does he ever long for that kind of life, I 
wonder, the very fringe or outer edge of which is delightful, if one 
may believe aunt Chevenix? Or does he languish for a roving life 
—as I do sometimes—among fair strange countries, sailing on the 
blue waters of the Adriatic or the Archipelago, among the sunny 
islands of the old Greek world, or wandering in the shady depths of 
the Black Forest, or on thymy mountain tops, or amidst regions of 
everlasting snow? Has he no hours of vain despondency and long- 
ing, as I have? Or did he concentrate all his hopes and desires 
upon Alice Fraser, and bury them all in her grave ?’ 

She was in no hurry to return to the drawing-room fireside and 
the Chevenix atmosphere of genteel idleness. Instead of going back 
to the house, she went from the garden to the orchard, and paced 
that grassy slope alone, circulating slowly among the mossgrown 
trunks of the apple and cherry trees, thinking of Malcolm Forde. 

‘ How good he is,’ she said to herself; ‘how earnest, how real! 
What a king among men! And yet what hope is there for him in 
life? what prospect of escape from this dull drudgery, which he 
must surely sicken of, sooner or later? He has no interest that 
can advance him in the Church—I have heard him say that—-so his 
preferment will most likely be of the slowest. I hardly wonder that 
he sometimes thinks of turning missionary. Better to be something 
—to win some kind of name in the centre of Africa, or among the 
South-Sea Islands—than to be buried alive in such a place as Haw- 
leigh. And if he ever were to change his mind and marry, what 
a brilliant career for his wife!’ She laughed bitterly at the thought. 
‘How I pity that poor demented soul, whoever she may be! And yet 
he seems to consider this kind of life perfect, and that one might be 
good and great; goodness and greatness consisting in perpetual dis- 
trict-visiting, unlimited plain needlework for the Dorcas Society, un- 
failing attendance at early services—all the dull, dull routine of a 
Christian life. Of the two careers, I should certainly prefer Africa.’ 

Thus did she argue with herself, this rebellious soul, who could 
not understand that life was intended to afford her anything but 
pleasure, the-kind of pleasure her earthly nature pined for—operas, 
and concerts, and horses and carriages, and foreign travel. She 
roamed the orchard for nearly an hour, meditating upon Malcolm 
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Forde, his character, his aspirations, his prospects, and that hypo- 
thetical foolish woman who might be rash enough to accept him for 
her husband; and then went back to the drawing-room, to be sharply 
interrogated by aunt Chevenix. 

‘ My dear Elizabeth, what a dishevelled creature you have made 
yourself!’ exclaimed that lady, looking with disfayour at Lizzie’s 
loosened hair and disordered neck ribbon. The young ladies of 
Eaton-place rarely exposed themselves to the wind, except at 
Brighton in November, when a certain license might be permitted. 

‘I have been walking in the orchard, aunt. It’s rather blowy 
on that side of the house.’ 

‘I hope you have not had that Mr. Forde with you all this time.’ 

‘Mr. Forde has been gone nearly an hour. I wish you wouldn’t 
call him that Mr. Forde. You may not mean anything by it, but 
it sounds unpleasant.’ 

‘But I do mean something by it,’ replied aunt Chevenix, fan- 

ning herself more vehemently than usual. ‘I mean that your Mr. 
Forde is a most arrogant, disagreeable, under-bred person. To 
presume to dictate to my niece—to over-ride my authority before 
my very face! The man is evidently utterly unaccustomed to good 
society.’ 
_ You might have said that of St. Peter or St. Paul, aunt,’ re- 
plied Elizabeth in her coolest manner; ‘neither of those belonged 
to the Eaton-place section of society. But Mr. Forde is a man of 
good family, and was in a crack cavalry regiment before he entered 
the Church. So you are out of your reckoning.’ 

‘A crack regiment!’ echoed the matron. ‘Elizabeth, you have 
acquired a most horrible mode of expression. Perhaps you have 
learnt that from Mr. Forde, as well as a new version of your duty 
to your relations. If ever that man was in a cavalry regiment, I 
should think it must have been in the capacity of rough-rider. What 
a man-mountain the creature is, too! I should hardly have thought 
any sane bishop would have ordained such a giant. There ought 
really to be a standard height for the Church as well as for the army, 
excluding pigmies and giants. I never beheld a man so opposite to 
one’s ideal of a curate.’ 

‘O, of course,’ cried Elizabeth impatiently. ‘ Your ideal curate 
is a slim simpering thing with white hands—a bandboxical being, 
talking solemn small-talk like a fashionable doctor—a kettledrumish 
man, always dropping in at afternoon tea. We have had three of 
that species, varying only in detail. Thank heaven, Malcolm Forde 
is something better than that !’ 

‘I cannot perceive that you have any occasion to feel grateful 
to Providence upon the subject of Mr. Forde’s character and attri- 
butes, let them be what they may,’ said Mrs. Chevenix; ‘and I 
consider that familiar mention of your father’s curate—a paid ser- 
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vant, remember, like a governess or a cook—to the last degree in- 
decorous.’ 

‘But I do thank heaven for him,’ cried Elizabeth recklessly. 
‘He is my friend and counsellor,—the only man I ever looked 
up to—’ 

‘ You appear to forget that you have a father,’ murmured Mrs. 
Chevenix, sitting like a statue, with her closed fan laid across her 
breast, in a stand-at-ease manner. 

‘I don’t forget anything of the kind; but I never looked up to 
him. It isn’t in human nature to reverence one’s father. One is 
behind the scenes of his life, you see. One knows all his little im- 
patiences, his unspiritual views on the subject of dinner, his intoler- 
ance of crumpled roseleaves in his domestic arrangements. Papa is 
a dear old thing, but he is of the earth, earthy. Mr. Forde is of 
another quality,—spiritual, earnest, self-sacrificing, somewhat arbi- 
trary, perhaps, in the consciousness of his own strength, but gentle 
even when he commands; capable of a heroic life which my poor 
feeble brain cannot even imagine ; his eager spirit even now yearn- 
ing to carry God’s truth to some wretched people buried in creation’s 
primeval gloom ; ready to die a martyr in some nameless isle of the 
Pacific, in some unknown desert in Central Africa. He is my 
modern St. Paul, and I reverence him.’ 

Elizabeth indulged herself with this small tirade halfin earnest, 
half in a mocking spirit, amusing herself with the discomfiture of 
aunt Chevenix, who sat staring at her in speechless horror. 

‘ The girl is stark mad!’ gasped the matron, with a faint flutter 
of her fan, slowly recovering speech and motion. ‘ Has this sort 
of thing been going on long, Diana ?’ 

‘ Well, not quite so bad as this,’ replied Diana; ‘ but I don’t 
think Lizzie has been quite herself since she took up the district- 
visiting. She has left off wearing nice gloves, and dressing for 
dinner, and behaving in a general way like a Christian.’ 

‘ Has she, indeed?’ said aunt Chevenix; ‘then the district-visit- 
ing must be put a stop to at once and for ever, or it will leave her 
stranded high and dry on the barren shore of old-maidism. You 
may be a very pretty girl, Elizabeth Luttrell—I daresay you know 
you are tolerably good-looking, so there’s no use in my pretending 
you are not—but if once you take up ultra-religious views, visiting 
the poor, and all that kind of thing, I wash my hands of you. I 
had hoped to see you make a brilliant marriage; indeed, I have 
heard you talk somewhat over-confidently of your carriage, your 
opera-box, your town house and country seat; but from what I hear 
to-day, I conclude your highest ambition is to marry this preposterous 
curate—who looks a great deal more like a brigand chief, by the 
way—and devote your future existence to Sunday-school teaching 
and tea-meetings.’ 
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Elizabeth stood tall and straight before her accuser, with clasped 
hands resting on the back of a prie-dieu chair, exactly as she had 
stood while she delivered her small rhapsody about Mr. Forde, 
stately and spiritual-looking as Joan of Arc inspired by her ‘ voices.’ 

‘ Perhaps, after all, it might be a woman’s loftiest ambition to 
mate with Malcolm Forde,’ she said slowly, with a tender dreamy 
look in her eyes ; and then, before the dragon could remonstrate, 
she went on with a sudden change of manner, ‘ Don’t be alarmed, 
auntie; I’m not going to hold the world well lost for love. I mean 
to have my opera-box, if it ever comes begging this way, and to 
give great dinners, with cabinet ministers and foreign ambassadors 
for my guests, and to be mistress of a country seat or two, and do 
wonderful things at elections, and to be stared at at country race- 
meetings, and to tread in that exalted path in which you would de- 
sire to train my ignorant footsteps.’ 

Mrs. Chevenix gave a half-despairing sigh. 

‘You are a most incomprehensible girl,’ she said, ‘and give 
me more trouble of mind than your three sisters put together. But 
I do hope that you will keep clear of any entanglement with that 
tall curate, a dangerous man, I am convinced; any flirtation of 
that kind would inevitably compromise you in the future. As to 
cabinet dinners and country seats, such marriages as you talk of are 
‘extremely rare now-a-days, and for a Devonshire parson’s daughter 
to make such a match would be a kind of miracle. But with your 
advantages you ought certainly to marry well; and it is better to 
look too high than too low. A season in London might do wonders.’ 

This London season was the shining bait which Mrs. Chevenix 
was wont to dangle before the eyes of her nieces, and by virtue of 
which she obtained their submission to her amiable caprices when 
the more remote advantage of inheritance might have failed to in- 
fuence them. Gertrude and Diana had enjoyed each her season, and 
had not profited thereby in any substantial manner. They had been 
‘much admired,’ Mrs. Chevenix declared with an approving air, 
especially Diana, as the livelier of the two; but admiration had not 
taken that definite form which the soul of the match-maker loveth. 

‘There must be something wanting,’ Mrs. Chevenix said pen- 
sively, in moments of confidence. ‘I find that something wanting 
in most of the girls of the present day. Alfred Chevenix proposed 
to me in my first season. I was a thoughtless thing just emerged 
from the nursery, and his was not my only offer. But my nieces 
made a very different effect. Young men were attentive to them— 
Sir Harold Hawbuck even seemed struck with Diana—but nothing 
came of it. There must be a deficiency in something. Gertrude 
is perhaps too serious, Diana too flippant. It is manner, my dear, 
manner, in which the rising generation is wanting.’ 

‘A season in town,’ cried Elizabeth, her dark eyes sparkling, 
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her head lifted with a superb arrogance, and all thought of Malcolm 
Forde and the life spiritual for the moment banished. ‘ Yes, it is 
my turn, is it not, auntie ? and I think it is time I came out. 
Who knows how soon I may begin to lose whatever good looks 
I now possess? I am of a nervous temper; impressionable, as 
you suggested just now. I have a knack of sleeping badly when 
my mind is full of a subject, and excitement of any kind spoils my 
appetite. Even the idea of a new bonnet will keep me awake. I 
lie tossing from side to side all night trying to determine whether it 
shall be pink or blue. Living at this rate, I may be a positive 
fright before I am twenty; no complexion can stand against such 
wear and tear.’ 

‘ You have been allowed to grow up with a sadly undisciplined 
mind, my poor child,’ Mrs. Chevenix said sententiously. ‘If your papa 
had engaged a competent governess, a person who had lived in superior 
families, and was experienced in the training of the human mind 
and the figure—your waist measures two inches more than it ought 
at your age—his daughters would have done him much greater credit. 
But it was only like my brother Wilmot to grudge the expenditure of 
sixty guineas a year for a proper instructress of his daughters, while 
frittering away hundreds on his pauper parishioners.’ 

‘Now, that is one of the things for which I do reverence papa,’ 
cried Elizabeth with energy. ‘Thank heaven, neither our minds 
nor our bodies have been trained by a professional trainer. Imagine 
growing like a fruit-tree nailed against a wall; every spontaneous 
outshoot of one’s character cut back, every impulse pruned away as 
a non-fruit-bearing branch! I do bless papa with all my free un- 
tutored soul for having spared us that But don’t let us quarrel 
about details, dear auntie. Give me my season in London, and see 
what I will do. I languish for my opera-box and barouche, and the 
kind of life one reads of in Mrs. Gore’s novels.’ 

‘ You shall spend next May and June with me,’ said Mrs. Che- 
venix with another plaintive sigh. ‘It will be hard work going over 
all the same ground again which I went over for Gerty and Di, but 
the result may be more brilliant.’ 

‘Couldn’t you manage to turn me off at the same time, auntie?’ 
demanded Blanche pertly. 

‘Tam sorry Gertrude and I were not fortunate enough to receive 
proposals from dukes or merchant princes,’ said Diana, whose aris- 
tocratic features had flushed angrily at her aunt’s implied complaint. 
‘Perhaps we might have been luckier if we had met more people of 
that kind. But of course Lizzie will do wonders. She reminds 
me of Mirabeau’s remark about Robespierre; she will do great 
things, because she believes in herself.’ 

Elizabeth was prompt to respond to this attack; and so, with 
small sisterly bickerings, the conversation ended. 
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_We have had many specimens of electricity this summer—wmore per- 
haps than for fifty years previously. Those particularly who lived 
in the north and west of England, have had a greater demon- 
stration of the powers of this extraordinary agent than in any ten 
years rolled into one of the last quarter of a century. The thunder 
season began with five days’ successive storms in Liverpool and its 
neighbourhood. The first arrived on Monday, soon after the fire 
which broke out at the North-Western Hotel had frightened the 
people half out of their senses. The storms culminated on Thurs- 
day, when the fire literally ‘ran along upon the ground,’ and the 
thunder bellowed in the ears of the merchants, so that business was 
suspended and ‘ high Change’ was a desert at midday. Fortunately, 
the only serious result was the firing of a house at Birkenhead, 
stunning the lady inmates, knocking down the chimneys, fusing the 
bell-wires, and melting the gas-pipes. After a few discharges here 
and there, with more or less injury to life and property (notably in 
Manchester), the atmosphere became wonderfully settled, and 
Monday the 17th of June was one of the finest days, and one of the 
calmest and brightest evenings amid the usual long twilight of the 
North. Those particularly who were travelling at that time will not’ 
soon forget that extraordinary evening, when, by the most peculiar 
clearness of the atmosphere, every object was brought out with a 
sharpness which rendered the whole landscape a new sensation. It 
was the quiet rest of nature before the battle of the elements which 
was to follow. 

The 18th of June will long be remembered by all the people of 
the north of England. An Egyptian darkness came down upon the 
land at midday. While the sun was shining, the lightning fired the 
electric gun at Newcastle three minutes before its time, casting a 
slur on the chronometer of the best ship lying in the river; and 
then, like a pall, the clouds descended and literally walked through 
the town. There was no looking up at the lightning; it was on a 
level with the eye. The streets were a deluge, and old people and 
children and furniture were hurled along in the torrent. At the height 
of the storm twenty-one flashes were counted in a minute, and the 
thunder rolled without intermission, only enlivened by a loud dis- 
charge as from a sixty-four pounder. Wherever there was a window 
open the lightning ran in and out in mad revel. Houses were 
struck in every direction, and windows of whole streets were 
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smashed, though no one knew whether by the hail or the thunder. 
Families assembled for prayer, believing they had arrived at the final 
consummation; and all who witnessed this storm—whether the popu- 
lation scared out of their wits for many a day, or the fifteen people 
who were struck by the lightning, or the five who were killed by it 
(if they could have returned to give their testimony)—would have 
decided the question at the head of this paper, and said ‘electricity 
is death.’ 

And yet ‘ electricity is life.’ It is the very soul of the uni- 
verse. It permeates through all space, surrounds the earth, and is 
found in every part of it. Its pristine character is by no means 
what we have above described. It is naturally the most peaceful 
agent in creation. It is eminently social, and nestles round the 
form it inhabits. Unlike many human specimens, it never desires to 
keep all its good to itself, but is ever ready to diffuse its beneficence. 
It is only in abnormal conditions, and in unexpected rencontres, that 
it displays itself in that brilliant flash and that deafening roar with 
which its majestic force yields up its great spirit. 

The ocean, for instance, is compounded of water and salt; one 
is an electric, the other not. The friction of these causes the 
phosphorescent appearance so often observed at sea. But when 
clouds arise from the ocean and come inland, they are mostly highly 
charged with electricity, and, being naturally anxious to give up the 
good things they possess, when they meet clouds not so much elec- 
trified, they hand over their surplus commodity, and the deliverance 
makes the earth and all created things in the neighbourhood tremble. 
Or, if clouds arise from fresh waters, or from land not having much 
electric fire, the sun himself warms them up in a friendly manner; and 
as they become charged with the vital fluid, and, in a drunken sort of 
way, stumble against the sides of mountains or against other clouds, 
the same benignant tendency to part with what they have too much 
of, induces them to give up their vital force, and the fire flashes 
across the sky, and all creation bows before the artillery of the 
heavens. And then they weep together over the kindly exchange, 
though their tears do sometimes swell the rivers and produce a 
number of catastrophes not originally in the programme, as at 
Manchester and throughout Yorkshire this season; and their friendly 
distribution of fire sometimes fails to reach the intended cloud, and 
strikes down towers, churches, trees, and houses, and occasionally 
destroys a human body not possessed of its proper quantity of elec- 
tricity. For that is, most probably, the reason why we so often find 
one person struck by lightning in a place where several others are 
assembled and escape. 

A singular instance of the friendly interchange of civilities among 
clouds was observable at Bridlington Quay this summer. Those who 
know the place will remember the long stretch of table-land lying 
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north and south, and facing the ocean. A large cloud over the sea 
lowered and approached the south point of the table-land. Imme- 
diately a flash ascended from the earth to the cloud, and this again 
occurred more than twenty times, as the cloud sailed majestically 
over the fringe of the table-land from south to north. And now 
overhead might be seen a succession of minor clouds, arriving from 
all directions, but all evidently having their eye upon the big cloud 
that was approaching them, until they hovered round it like a parcel 
of schoolboys round a newly-arrived cake. At length the cake was 
cut. A flash came out from the big cloud, then another and an- 
other; then the nearest clouds flashed out again to those which were 
farther removed. Down came a deluge of rain, the thunder rolled 
incessantly, till, the distribution of good things having been com- 
pleted, the clouds sailed away, and the sun shone again merrily. 

That all created living bodies are electric there can be no ques- 
tion ; and as little that some persons, animals, and plants are more 
electric than others. Two forms of the latter are familiar. Few 
schoolboys are guiltless of experiments on poor puss, from whose 
much-enduring back electric sparks may be drawn, especially in dry 
frosty weather ; and most young ladies have admired the elegant 
sensitive plant, whose leaves seem to move and feel, 


‘And with quick horror fly the neighbouring hand’ 


that draws from it the electricity which it contains more than other 
plants; and its leaves at once fall flaccidly, until a new supply of 
electric force renders them once more turgid. 

But bodies have not only electricity within them, but an electric 
atmosphere, of the form of the body which it surrounds, and which 
is attracted by it. Without this we could not shake hands with a 
friend, or kiss a lip, without the danger of the excess of electricity 
flying off and destroying us, or the he or she that we would greet 
or kiss. Perhaps it is the commingling of these electric atmospheres 
that makes kissing so nice. 

Two conditions of the human body also are illustrative of its 
varied electrical action. A person who has the smallpox cannot be 
electrified, while sparks of electricity may be drawn from the body 
of a patient dying of cholera. In the first instance, it appears that 
the body is fully charged with its own electricity, since it is impos- 
sible to electrify a body beyond a certain degree ; in the latter, there 
seems to be a tendency to part with the electrical force which is 
essential to the support of life, and which may account for the dis- 
tressing and rapid weakness of cholera patients. 

We have hitherto spoken only of electricity of very high tension, 
which produces the lightning spark; and which boys and girls know 
as the product of the frictional electrical machine, the shock of 
which their elbow-joints constantly remember. We wish now to 
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refer to something infinitely more quiet and peaceful, and to which 
we are indebted for many of our greatest luxuries. 

Galvani’s boy-pupil, amusing himself in his master’s laboratory, 
accidentally bringing the legs of a recently-killed frog into an electric 
current, the great philosopher perceived at once the manifestation of a 
new power. It remained only for Volta to invent his pile, consisting 
of a continued series of zine and copper plates, with pieces of cloth 
between, and the foundation and general principles of electro-gal- 
vanism and voltaic electricity were laid down. 

Frictional electricity has been compared to the high-pressure 
steam of a locomotive, and voltaic electricity to the steam rising 
quietly from an open boiler. The chemical action of frictional elec- 
tricity is very feeble; it has great intensity but little quantity ; 
while the voltaic pile will yield an enormous quantity of electricity 
but with feeble intensity. Faraday calculated that it would require 
a Leyden battery to be charged by 800,000 turns of a powerful 
plate machine to decompose a single grain of water, which by one 
of Pulvermacher’s bands may be done in a few seconds. 

It is to this latter agent, voltaic electricity, that we are in- 
debted for electro-plate, which has not only rendered our tables 
more decent, but has supplied real works of art, and statues and 
ornaments innumerable. That is also the power by which we are 
enabled to convey our thoughts thousands and thousands of miles, 
over mountains and through vast oceans, and to converse from our 
dining-room with our friends in almost every part of the world; 
while by its agency rocks are blasted, cannons and torpedoes are 
fired, and even the bells of some of our houses are rung. 

Undoubtedly, however, the greatest marvels of this beneficent 
agent are to be found in its influence on the human frame, and in 
the cure of disease. But, like everything that is destined eventually 
to be accepted by the public as a matter of course, it has had to 
pass through the usual three stages of contempt, controversy, and 
adoption. More than a hundred years ago John Wesley said: 
‘How much sickness and pain may be prevented or removed, and 
how many lives saved, by this unparalleled remedy! And yet with 
what vehemence has it been opposed! Sometimes by treating it 
with contempt, as if it were of little or no use ; sometimes by argu- 
ments, such as they were; and sometimes by such cautions against 
its ill-effects as made thousands afraid to meddle with it.’ And he 
thus sums up his opinion of the medical profession and their oppo- 
sition to the use of electricity in disease: ‘There cannot be in 
nature any such thing as an absolute panacea, a medicine that will 
cure every disease incident to the human body. If there could, 
electricity would bid fairer for it than anything in the world. Mr. 
Lovett is of opinion that the electrical method of treating disorders 
cannot be expected to arrive at any considerable degree of perfection 
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north and south, and facing the ocean. A large cloud over the sea 
lowered and approached the south point of the table-land. Imme- 
diately a flash ascended from the earth to the cloud, and this again 
occurred more than twenty times, as the cloud sailed majestically 
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pleted, the clouds sailed away, and the sun shone again merrily. 
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schoolboys are guiltless of experiments on poor puss, from whose 
much-enduring back electric sparks may be drawn, especially in dry 
frosty weather ; and most young ladies have admired the elegant 
sensitive plant, whose leaves seem to move and feel, 
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that draws from it the electricity which it contains more than other 
plants; and its leaves at once fall flaccidly, until a new supply of 
electric force renders them once more turgid. 

But bodies have not only electricity within them, but an electric 
atmosphere, of the form of the body which it surrounds, and which 
is attracted by it. Without this we could not shake hands with a 
friend, or kiss a lip, without the danger of the excess of electricity 
flying off and destroying us, or the he or she that we would greet 
or kiss. Perhaps it is the commingling of these electric atmospheres 
that makes kissing so nice. 

Two conditions of the human body also are illustrative of its 
varied electrical action. A person who has the smallpox cannot be 
electrified, while sparks of electricity may be drawn from the body 
of a patient dying of cholera. In the first instance, it appears that 
the body is fully charged with its own electricity, since it is impos- 
sible to electrify a body beyond a certain degree ; in the latter, there 
seems to be a tendency to part with the electrical force which is 
essential to the support of life, and which may account for the dis- 
tressing and rapid weakness of cholera patients. 

We have hitherto spoken only of electricity of very high tension, 
which produces the lightning spark; and which boys and girls know 
as the product of the frictional electrical machine, the shock of 
which their elbow-joints constantly remember. We wish now to 
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refer to something infinitely more quiet and peaceful, and to which 
we are indebted for many of our greatest luxuries. 

Galvani’s boy-pupil, amusing himself in his master’s laboratory, 
accidentally bringing the legs of a recently-killed frog into an electric 
current, the great philosopher perceived at once the manifestation of a 
new power. It remained only for Volta to invent his pile, consisting 
of a continued series of zinc and copper plates, with pieces of cloth 
between, and the foundation and general principles of electro-gal- 
vanism and voltaic electricity were laid down. 

Frictional electricity has been compared to the high-pressure 
steam of a locomotive, and voltaic electricity to the steam rising 
quietly from an open boiler. The chemical action of frictional elec- 
tricity is very feeble; it has great intensity but little quantity ; 
while the voltaic pile will yield an enormous quantity of electricity 
but with feeble intensity. Faraday calculated that it would require 
a Leyden battery to be charged by 800,000 turns of a powerful 
plate machine to decompose a single grain of water, which by one 
of Pulvermacher’s bands may be done in a few seconds. 

It is to this latter agent, voltaic electricity, that we are in- 
debted for electro-plate, which has not only rendered our tables 
more decent, but has supplied real works of art, and statues and 
ornaments innumerable. That is also the power by which we are 
enabled to convey our thoughts thousands and thousands of miles, 
over mountains and through vast oceans, and to converse from our 
dining-room with our friends in almost every part of the world; 
while by its agency rocks are blasted, cannons and torpedoes are 
fired, and even the bells of some of our houses are rung. 

Undoubtedly, however, the greatest marvels of this beneficent 
agent are to be found in its influence on the human frame, and in 
the cure of disease. But, like everything that is destined eventually 
to be accepted by the public as a matter of course, it has had to 
pass through the usual three stages of contempt, controversy, and 
adoption. More than a hundred years ago John Wesley said: 
‘How much sickness and pain may be prevented or removed, and 
how many lives saved, by this unparalleled remedy! And yet with 
what vehemence has it been opposed! Sometimes by treating it 
with contempt, as if it were of little or no use ; sometimes by argu- 
ments, such as they were; and sometimes by such cautions against 
its ill-effects as made thousands afraid to meddle with it.’ And he 
thus sums up his opinion of the medical profession and their oppo- 
sition to the use of electricity in disease: ‘There cannot be in 
nature any such thing as an absolute panacea, a medicine that will 
cure every disease incident to the human body. [If there could, 
electricity would bid fairer for it than anything in the world. Mr. 
Lovett is of opinion that the electrical method of treating disorders 
cannot be expected to arrive at any considerable degree of perfection 
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till administered and applied by the gentlemen of the faculty. Nay, 
then, quanté de spe decidi! all my hopes are at anend. For when 
will it be administered and applied by them? Truly ad Grecas 
calendas. Not till the gentlemen of the faculty have more regard 
to the interest of their neighbours than theirown. Therefore, with- 
out waiting for what probably never will be, and what indeed we 
have no reason to expect, let men of sense do the best they can for 
themselves, as well as for their poor sick helpless neighbours. I 
doubt not but more nervous disorders would be cured in one year 
by this single remedy, than the whole English materia medica will 
cure by the end of the century.’ 

This is hard upon the doctors, yet it only fairly expresses their 
conduct at that period. They alone, however, are not to be held 
responsible for the delay in adopting the curative powers of elec- 
tricity. Everything worth having has to force its way to acceptance. 
A popular writer has well said: ‘If London could be lit like the 
city in the fairy tale with a single diamond, which rendered it 
brighter at midnight than at midday, it would take ten years to 
smoothe away prejudices and conciliate self-interests, so as to admit 
of the illuminating gem being displayed.’ All the astonishing cures 
in the early period of electricity were effected by clumsy and un- 
portable machinery, with ‘shocks’ of high-tension current, which 
are peculiarly disagreeable to some persons. They are indeed like 
the actual cautery—the hot iron to the wound—when compared with 
the modern appliances of chain batteries and bands, whose action is 
so tender that a baby would not wince at it, and which are so port- 
able that the whole apparatus may be carried in the pocket. 

It has fallen to the man of science, and not to the medical 
practitioner, to enforce a belief in the curative powers of electricity 
upon the public. 

About the centre of the fashionable side of Regent-street may be 
seen the establishment of Mr. Pulvermacher. How many suffering 
from disease which has baffled the skill of physicians, how many 
whose nervous feelings render life a burden to them, how many 
afflicted with tic-douloureux or neuralgia, limping with gout or rheu- 
matism, shivering with palsy, or bent with paralysis, pass that esta- 
blishment, ignorant that therein most probably lies the mitigation 
of their suffering, if not their absolute cure! 

There can be no question of the curative powers of electricity, 
since there is now extant a scientific literature, by the most eminent 
physiologists and thaumaturgists, affirming these powers; but, as we 
have said, electricity has been clumsy in its apparatus, and unpleasant 
in its action. These difficulties Mr. Pulvermacher has effectually 
overcome, to the satisfaction not only of most of the scientific men 
on the Continent, but also of such men as Sir C. Locock, Sir H. 
Holland, Sir William Fergusson, Sir J. R. Martin, Dr. Sieveking, 
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Dr. Quain, Dr. Andrew Clarke, Dr. Golding Bird, Dr. Thompson, 
and a host of other English celebrities. 

The great advantage of electrical action is, that it brings relief 
in a large number of diseases confessedly beyond the reach of the 
ordinary remedies of the physician. How powerless, for instance, 
is ordinary medical skill in tic-douloureux! Tic, tic, tic; it is 
a recurring gentle monosyllable, suggestive of something peculiarly 
quiet and peaceful; but, madam, that tic shoots through your head 
like a shot from a nine-pounder, the only difference being that after 
the ‘tic’ you have your head ready for another, while after the shot 
you would have no head worth mentioning. Or, see the tears rolling 
down the cheeks of that pretty girl, whose ideas of love and romance 
and sentiment are scared away by the wearing pain of neuralgia ; 
or, racking with the pain of gout and rheumatism, the man of middle 
age passes his restless nights, gaining temporary respite from pain 
by colchicum, or a fitful repose from morphine, and buying present 
ease at the cost of an unhappy and painful old age. Why, madam, 
do you endure this tic? Why, dear young lady, do you pine under 
neuralgia? Why, old man, do you writhe in gouty or rheumatic 
agony, when help is so near? It is the vis inertie, the unbelief 
in the face of facts, the idiotic negligence of remedies which appear 
simple. If they had been bid to do some great thing, would they 
not have done it? But these little chains, that can be worn like a 
piece of ribbon, what are they in the face of tic, and neuralgia, and 
rheumatism ? These chain batteries, that look like pieces of jewelry, 
what can they do to strengthen the trembling hand, or revive the 
withering limb ? 

We will tell you what they are, and what we have seen them 
do. We have seen this little band, which you seem to think so little 
of—you, the sufferer from acute pain—we have seen it with only 
four or five elements—that is, about a foot long—dry and unexcited, 
placed for one second to the upper plate of an electroscope, and it 
has produced the phenomena of attraction and repulsion on the gold 
leaf. We have seen a band half an inch wide prove the power of 
the electric current, by passing through two persons and decomposing 
water in a test-tube. We have seen the little glittering chain bat- 
tery, which could be carried in the waistcoat-pocket, produce a con- 
tinuous current that diffused a perfect glow of warmth through the 
system; and with a little instrument, called a ‘ contact breaker,’ 
appended to the same chain, we have had the intermittent current, 
which can be regulated, from a gentle vibratory motion to shocks as 
powerful as could be gained from a huge or cumbrous battery, and 
far more powerful than we cared to endure. 

But, if these chains and bands are small, they are not only 
powerful but valuable ; and as money is the great test of value in this 
eminently commercial country, it may be right to state that 10,0001. 
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till administered and applied by the gentlemen of the faculty. Nay, 
then, quanté de spe decidi! all my hopes are at anend. For when 
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doubt not but more nervous disorders would be cured in one year 
by this single remedy, than the whole English materia medica will 
cure by the end of the century.’ 

This is hard upon the doctors, yet it only fairly expresses their 
conduct at that period. They alone, however, are not to be held 
responsible for the delay in adopting the curative powers of elec- 
tricity. Everything worth having has to force its way to acceptance. 
A popular writer has well said: ‘If London could be lit like the 
city in the fairy tale with a single diamond, which rendered it 
brighter at midnight than at midday, it would take ten years to 
smoothe away prejudices and conciliate self-interests, so as to admit 
of the illuminating gem being displayed.’ All the astonishing cures 
in the early period of electricity were effected by clumsy and un- 
portable machinery, with ‘shocks’ of high-tension current, which 
are peculiarly disagreeable to some persons. They are indeed like 
the actual cautery—the hot iron to the wound—when compared with 
the modern appliances of chain batteries and bands, whose action is 
so tender that a baby would not wince at it, and which are so port- 
able that the whole apparatus may be carried in the pocket. 

It has fallen to the man of science, and not to the medical 
practitioner, to enforce a belief in the curative powers of electricity 
upon the public. 

About the centre of the fashionable side of Regent-street may be 
seen the establishment of Mr. Pulvermacher. How many suffering 
from disease which has baffled the skill of physicians, how many 
whose nervous feelings render life a burden to them, how many 
afflicted with tic-douloureux or neuralgia, limping with gout or rheu- 
matism, shivering with palsy, or bent with paralysis, pass that esta- 
blishment, ignorant that therein most probably lies the mitigation 
of their suffering, if not their absolute cure! 

There can be no question of the curative powers of electricity, 
since there is now extant a scientific literature, by the most eminent 
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Dr. Quain, Dr. Andrew Clarke, Dr. Golding Bird, Dr. Thompson, 
and a host of other English celebrities. 

The great advantage of electrical action is, that it brings relief 
in a large number of diseases confessedly beyond the reach of the 
ordinary remedies of the physician. How powerless, for instance, 
is ordinary medical skill in tic-douloureux! Tic, tic, tic; it is 
a recurring gentle monosyllable, suggestive of something peculiarly 
quiet and peaceful; but, madam, that tic shoots through your head 
like a shot from a nine-pounder, the only difference being that after 
the ‘tic’ you have your head ready for another, while after the shot 
you would have no head worth mentioning. Or, see the tears rolling 
down the cheeks of that pretty girl, whose ideas of love and romance 
and sentiment are scared away by the wearing pain of neuralgia ; 
or, racking with the pain of gout and rheumatism, the man of middle 
age passes his restless nights, gaining temporary respite from pain 
by colchicum, or a fitful repose from morphine, and buying present 
ease at the cost of an unhappy and painful old age. Why, madam, 
do you endure this tic? Why, dear young lady, do you pine under 
neuralgia? Why, old man, do you writhe in gouty or rheumatic 
agony, when help is so near? It is the vis inertia, the unbelief 
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simple. If they had been bid to do some great thing, would they 
not have done it? But these little chains, that can be worn like a 
piece of ribbon, what are they in the face of tic, and neuralgia, and 
rheumatism ? These chain batteries, that look like pieces of jewelry, 
what can they do to strengthen the trembling hand, or revive the 
withering limb ? 

We will tell you what they are, and what we have seen them 
do. We have seen this little band, which you seem to think so little 
of—you, the sufferer from acute pain—we have seen it with only 
four or five elements—that is, about a foot long—dry and unexcited, 
placed for one second to the upper plate of an electroscope, and it 
has produced the phenomena of attraction and repulsion on the gold 
leaf. We have seen a band half an inch wide prove the power of 
the electric current, by passing through two persons and decomposing 
water in a test-tube. We have seen the little glittering chain bat- 
tery, which could be carried in the waistcoat-pocket, produce a con- 
tinuous current that diffused a perfect glow of warmth through the 
system; and with a little instrument, called a ‘ contact breaker,’ 
appended to the same chain, we have had the intermittent current, 
which can be regulated, from a gentle vibratory motion to shocks as 
powerful as could be gained from a huge or cumbrous battery, and 
far more powerful than we cared to endure. 
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was the penalty inflicted by the Imperial Court of Appeals in Paris 
for the infringement of the patent. 

Here, then, we have an electric source divested of all machinery 
and complication, which could be carried in a cigar-case, and which 
can be made to furnish both the interrupted and the continuous cur- 
rent in large quantities. It can be set in action by the simplest 
means—merely a little vinegar and a little water ; and it can be applied 
not only, as in the old mode, to the extremities, but so as to sur- 
round the body of the patient. 

Although we are not continually made sensible of it, men and 
women are electrical machines. The researches of Matteucci, 
Dubois- Reymond, Rutter, and Faraday prove that there exists, 
both in the muscles and nerves of human beings and all animals, a 
natural electricity, independent of mechanical, physical, or chemical 
actions, exterior or interior; that this electricity is manifested 
under the form of closed currents circulating along the muscles or 
nerves; that the presence of this free electricity is subordinate to 
the state of the life of the animal, and disappears with the vital 
force ; that all parts of the body furnish signs of free positive elec- 
tricity, especially when the circulation is excited, which signs dis- 
appear under the action of cold and in rheumatic fever; that quantity 
currents of low tension are constantly acting throughout the vascular 
system, whilst currents of high tension, but of inferior quantity, are 
to be found in the cerebral, spinal, and nervous systems, flowing, in 
a state of rest of the individual, in directions defined by nature, 
from the centre to the circumference. 

The direction of this current is modified by voluntary muscular 
contractions, but its flow may be obstructed by hostile, poisonous in- 
fluences, A deficiency of the powers of the body for this electro- 
generation, or a deficiency in the conducting powers of the vascular 
and nervous systems, is to be remedied by an artificial supply of elec- 
tricity, precisely as we go to the fire to warm ourselves. But precisely 
as we do not put ourselves on the fire, but take its heat steadily and 
lastingly, so we do not now take a dose of electricity sufficient to 
shake us to pieces, but, by these chains and bands, keep up and 
sustain a genial warmth of the parts affected, or of the whole system. 
Nor is there the slightest inconvenience in wearing the bands, which 
are made to fit any part of the body, or to surround it altogether, 
as is advised in cases of general weakness. Having been once wetted 
with vinegar-and-water, the action commences, and the moisture of 
the body is sufficient to sustain the excitation of the chain or band 
for an indefinite time. That the current does exist, even in its dry 
state, we have already shown by the test of the electroscope. 

An interesting experiment, showing the electricity of the human 
frame, and bearing strongly on the importance of these inventions for 
restoring the lost or suspended electric powers, was made by Mr. 
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Rutter of Black Rock, Brighton. Having brought the two ends of the 
conducting wires of a galvanometer into two basins of water, a lady, 
acknowledged to be in consumption, placed a hand in each basin, 
and grasped two pieces of wood—with the left hand lightly to com- 
plete the contact, while her right pressed the wood firmly with 
muscular contraction. The needle of the galvanometer at once de- 
flected from twelve to fifteen degrees, but in a few moments came 
back to zero; and no muscular effort on her part could deflect it. 
A stalwart blacksmith was then brought in and the same experi- 
ment tried, but with all his muscular contraction the needle was only 
deflected about five degrees. He was then made to give twenty-five 
strokes on an anvil with his sledgehammer, and when he afterwards 
repeated the experiment the needle deflected at once twelve degrees. 

By this experiment two things are shown—that in a state of 
disease the body readily parts with, or rather has not the power to re- 
tain, its electricity ; and that in a state of health, muscular exertion of 
considerable severity is requisite to cause it to pass out of the sys- 
tem. There is just room, however, in this experiment for the cap- 
tious spirit to object that some chemical action took place by the 
use of the water. Mr. Pulvermacher has improved on the experi- 
ment, by using simply two metallic handles of the same kind of metal, 
when precisely the same effect is produced upon the galvanometer. 

It was suggested in 1850, by the writer of this article, that the 
proximate cause of cholera might be found in the rapid passage of 
electricity from the human frame; the peculiarity of the atmosphere, 
known to exist during cholera, favouring the passage of that which 
is the life itself to the human system. 

Since that time wonderful cures of cholera have been re- 
corded by Dr. Godwin of Elbeeuf, Dr. Defontaine of Mons, Dr. 
Atkinson, and others. The latter on one of his cases remarks, ‘ It 
was indeed singular to notice the visible quantity of electric fluid 
which continually discharged itself on the approach of any conduct- 
ing body to the surface of the skin of a patient labouring under the 
collapse stage.’ M. Andraud states that at the height of the epi- 
demic in Paris, in 1849, it was impossible to obtain from the electrical 
machine anything but slight cracklings without sparks, and on the 
7th of June it was quite dumb.’ He continued his observations, 
and on the 9th the machine at the least touch rendered with facil- 
ity most lively sparks. It is remarkable that in the six days fol- 
lowing the 8th of June the mortality in Paris fell regularly from 
667 to 355. 

It is now only about one hundred and fifty years since electricity 
was discovered, not more than one hundred and twenty since the 
discovery of the Leyden jar enabled electricians to concentrate the 
vital fluid. What has it not done for us in that time! And while it 
was so decried at first, and has met with impediment after impedi- 
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ment, we now accept what it gives us, so quietly and so much as a 
matter of course, that a few days ago the announcement that electric 
communication was completed with the Antipodes called forth no- 
thing more than a short paragraph in the newspapers. May we not 
- hope, then, the time has come when not only the scientific medical 
man, but every practitioner, will look for himself into the curative 
powers of electricity ? 

Everything that is good, however, in the present day is sure to 
have a host of empirical imitators, and the inventions of which 
we have spoken are no exception to this rule. These chains and 
bands are really formed on scientific principles, giving the patient 
the benefit of the curative powers of electricity in a convenient form. 
There are many spurious appliances under the name of magnetic, 
electro-magnetic, and other high-sounding titles, that get con- 
founded with the continuous current of electricity, which alone, in 
the opinion of the highest medical authorities, can have any effect 
on the diseases we have enumerated. The mischief done by these 
spurious imitations is incalculable, and they lead not only to disap- 
pointment, but have a discouraging effect upon the public mind. 

Judging by the extraordinary cases of cure by the use of these chains 
and bands, now well authenticated by the highest professional authori- 
ties, John Wesley was indeed prophetic when he wrote in 1759: ‘It 

_is highly probable a timely use of this means might prevent, before 
they were thoroughly formed, and frequently even then remove, some 
of the most painful and dangerous distempers—cancers and scro- 
fulous humours in particular—though they will yield to no other 
medicine yet discovered. It is certain nothing is so likely, by acce- 
lerating the contained fluids, to dilate and open the passages as well 
as divide the coagulated particles of blood, that so the circulation 
may be again performed. And it is a doubt whether it would not 
be of more use even in mortification than either the bark or any 


other medicine in the world.’ 
HENRY LAKE. 











WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT ? 
‘Watchman, what of the night?’ Zsaiah xxi. 11, 


* As we oft see against some storm 
A silence in the heavens; the rack stands still, 
The bold winds speechless, and the orb below 
As hush as death: anon the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region!’ Shakespeare. 


Loox, Warder, forth from thy tower on high, 
I must put to sea ere the light ; 

So, read me the signs of the jewell’d sky, 
Say, Watchman, What of the Night ? 


Not a breeze disarrayeth the crimson rose ; 
The rivers look fast asleep ; 

The zephyrs are lull’d in benign repose 
On the throbless breast of the deep. 

In the placid valleys no voice is heard 
Save the song of the tinkling rills ; 

Not a leaf of the spectral trees is stirr’d 
On the unimpassion’d hills. 

Unclouded and calm is each radiant star 
Begemming the arch on high ; 

And the queenly moon in her silver car 
Glides soft through an amethyst sky : 

Ere the day shall break and the shadows pass, 
Or ever the dawn grow bright, 

Go fearless forth on the sea of glass ; 
Tis a heavenly gentle night ! 


O, methinks I hear the uprising gale 
In its wild and sudden might ! 

Hark, Warder, hark to its frantic wail ! 
Say, Watchman, What of the Night ? 


Yes, the Spirit of change in a fell eclipse 
His remorseless crest uprears ; 
And a breath from his false disenchanting lips 
Has unparadised all the spheres ! 
Sxzconp Series, Vou. IX. F.S. Vou. XIX. 





WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 


The zephyrs, affrighted from slumber’s thrall, 
Have their doleful dirge intoned : 

The bejewell’d sky is an inky pall ; 
And the queenly moon’s dethroned. 

Like a horde of wolves do the waves appear— 
So clamorous, white, and brave ; 

And the sea of glass is a desert drear, 
Where the savage creatures rave. 

From the clouds’ dark bosom the lightnings leap, 
In flashes that daze the sight ; 

O, venture not on the faithless deep, 
Tis a wild terrific night ! 


Nay, Warder, nay! A divine command 
Hath come from above to me; 

Tis writ in the stars by a Heaventy Hanp 
That I put this night to sea. 

So, whether the sky be clear or dark, 
Or whatever fate befall ; 

To God’s dear love I commend my bark, 
And go forth at Honour’s call ! 


Such, such is the course of our earthly task, 
Alternately dark and bright ; 

And full many a cause have we still to ask, 
O Watchman, What of the Night ? 


CHARLES J. DUNPHIE, A.B. 
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IMAGINARY LONDON 
A delusibe Directory 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


X. QUIN’S-COURT AND FOOTLIGHTS-YARD, W.C. 


I BEGIN, believe me, to be uneasily aware that I am wandering 
about the British metropolis in a very desultory and discursive, not 
to say demented, manner; and I am conscious that to the unthink- 
ing it may appear that this work (in reality deliberately planned 
and profoundly excogitated) is a mere random galimatias, flung 
together without aim or end, or intention of system or arrangement. 
But I have two pleas in abatement, if any such charge as the fore- 
going be brought against me. What would have been the result 
had I tabled the streets, squares, terraces, and so forth, in this sur- 
vey of the world of London as it rolls, alphabetically? Scarcely 
anything, I should say, beyond tedium, boredom, and nausea. The 
ABCism of Lempriére was, as Macaulay pointed out, the reductio 
ad absurdum of systematisation. Who does not remember 
Thomas Babington’s famous quiz on the author of the Classical 
Dictionary, under the head of Jones ?—‘ Jones, William, a Welsh 
judge and Oriental scholar; Thomas, a foundling; Davy, a fiend.’ 
I fancy I am misquoting Macaulay verbally, but I have given his 
gist. And have you not seen that wonderful biographical jumble in 
Bayle’s Dictionary, where on one and the same page the reader 
is introduced to Cain, the first murderer; Calchas, the soothsayer in 
the Iliad ; and Cayet, a doctor of the Sorbonne, who is said to have 
sold himself to the devil? Trust me, had the scheme of this pre- 
sent performance been based on that of Messrs. Kelly’s enormous 
annual volume, the author (your servant to command) would soon 
have grown as great a bore as the Claimant. And as for the 
second string to the bow of my extenuation, I can but direct your 
attention to the fact that the London of which I discourse is quite 
Imaginary. There is no such place. It is all a dream, and a vi- 
sion of the day season. [I tell of a world not round, but as flat as 
the Surrey canal, and from the overtopping firmament of which the 
sun, moon, and stars are hung by solid chains, like so many gasa- 
liers. In my world the trees grow with their tops in the earth, and 
their roots high in air (an inversion of the natural order of things 
once imagined by the judicious Hooker). Mine is an unsubstantial 
and ideal planet, inhabited only by phantoms and uncorporeal 
essences. My men and women do not argue logically, but babble 
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incoherently. They hear with their eyes and understand with their 
elbows. They deem the hour to be noon when it is really fourteen 
o’clock ; and dozing all the Sabbath, they ring the church bells on 
Monday morning. They read the headlines of all the columns in a 
newspaper page right along; and think that Mr. Finis began the 
book, and that Mr. Preface ended it. They eat roast beef with a 
teaspoon, and sup broth with a five-pronged fork. They put on a 
full suit of sables to go to a wedding, and appear at a funeral as 
gorgeously attired as the great Panjandrum with a little round 
button at top. Are these not the kind of things we do in a dream ? 
Nay, wandering in dreamland, do we not achieve even more wonderful 
things? Pigs fly; prudes walk about with never a rag to cover 
them ; loafers become Good Templars ; spendthrifts pay their debts 
and lay-up coin in the Post-office savings-bank; dramatists 
write original pieces; Irishmen love England; my Lord Hategood 
is just; Giant Despair is jolly; and Mr. Worldly Wiseman is as 
innocent as a sucking dove—in dreams. A dream is a quantity of 
sensible things crumbled up into nonsense. It is Mr. Babbage’s 
calculating machine with a screw loose, and giving nothing but 
wrong quotients ; it is the ‘ form’ of reason gone into ‘ pie ;’ it is an 
electric wire run mad, and telegraphing only balderdash ; it is the 
chariot of common sense with the linch-pin pulled out, the reins 
cut, the driver drunk, and the horses racing furiously to the edge of 
a precipice—good gracious! they will go over; there will be the 
awfullest of smashes. Not a bit of it. We waxes. And from time 
to time I wake from this vision of mine, of whose baseless fabric not a 
wrack remains behind; and then I should be very happy to earn a 
pound a week (earning it honestly too) as an enumerater for the next 
census, a hunter-up of changes of address for the Post-office London 
Directory, or an index-maker for the Parliamentary Blue-books. 
Quin’s-court runs out of Czarina-street, Strand, into Footlights- 
yard, which again has an outlet in Bracegirdle-alley, which finally 
loses itself in the great estuary of Low-lane. Thus Footlights-yard 
is a lake fed by one river feeding another, and emptying itself into 
an arm of the sea—the great ocean of London life. The whole 
neighbourhood is theatrical ; and within a stone’s throw of the head 
of Quin’s-court there are half-a-dozen theatres: the T. R. Low- 
lane; the Royal Burmese Opera, Armida’s- garden; the Royal 
Depravity Theatre, in the block between Czarina and Salamanca- 
street ; the Royal Prytaneum, in Salamanca-street itself; and, on 
the Low-lane side, the Royal Parnassus, and the Lugubrious Opera- 
house. Stay, there is also the Planet in Coalscuttle-street, an 
edifice recently erected on the site of old Tyger’s Inn. But to me 
the most interesting of all these temples of the drama is the Theatre 
Royal Low-lane, a vast brick-and-mortar cube, one side of which 
abuts on Footlights-yard. It is not the stage-door side: that is in 
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Little Trapdoor-street, nearly opposite the Proscenium, that famous 
theatrical tavern ; and of both the stage-door and the tavern I may 
have something to say presently. The facade and principal entrances 
of the Theatre Royal are in Czarina-street: the rear gives upon 
Low-lane. It is a mighty quadrangle; and in the whole of (Ima- 
ginary) London there is not (the Non-Natural Gallery and Baron 
Ikey de Medici’s mansion in Piccadilly excepted) a building of which 
the exterior is more architecturally hideous. Its predecessor, burnt 
down in the reign of George III., was uglier still; its other ante- 
cessor still more unsightly, although it was designed by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren: a great man, but all of whose buildings were merely 
mathematical problems demonstrated in stone or brick: and all 
Euclid’s problems are not so beautiful as the one which teaches us 
how to raise a perpendicular. But for the very reason that the 
outer shell of the T. R. Low-lane is gloomy, dingy, and forbidding 
have [ always loved it. The radiant glories of the interior are en-~ 
hanced by the squalor of the external covering. Look at a cocoa- 
nut, rough, brown, hairy, and grotesquely reminiscent of the face of 
a baboon. But crack your nut, and revel in the delicate milky 
white of its hue, its ambrosial odour, its brisk yet soothing succu- 
lence. A woman in ball-dress, with her great white bare shoulders 
and her towering poll of false hair, has no charms for me; but let 
her wear a black domino over her braveries, and take off her sable 
envelope when she sits down to supper, and she becomes more beau- 
tiful than Juno. This the Americans have well understood in their 
‘calico’ balls. The ladies all appear in gowns of plain printed cotton 
or homespun. They dance demurely and decorously, like so many 
shaking Quakeresses, until midnight ; when, hey! presto! a gong 
sounds ; off as in a pantomimic ‘strip’ go the calico gowns, and 
Transatlantic beauty swims revealed, in silk and satin, and gauze 
and lace, and ribbons, chains, and ouches. Give me a rugose shell 
to my walnut, a flinty cuirass to my oyster, a husk to my wheat. 
You like diamonds—to sum up examples—Madam? Well, would 
you like your bracelet or your carcanet to lie in a box bedizened with 
all the colours of the rainbow? I think not. The Romans (still 
incomparably the best jewellers in the world) understand better 
than any other people the art of making gems most enjoyable to the 
possessor ; for it is in private, in her boudoir or her dressing-room, 
that a woman gloats most greedily over her jewels. The Romans 
refrain from incasing their trinkets in gaudy caskets. They repu- 
diate cases covered with ostentatious crimson morocco, and lined 
with glaring white satin. Their jewel-cases are of the dullest mad- 
der or the soberest tawny shagreen ; and the lining is of dark green 
satin or shagreen. Ah! how the diamonds leap up at you! how 
the facets of the emeralds gleam and twinkle as though they were 
the eyes of Argus, no longer oppressed by Hermes’ drowsing wand ! 
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how the rubies bead and ripple in their ruddiness, as though they 
craved to be swallowed, like a bumper of old Burgundy ! 

Thus, the outside of the T. R. Low-lane could never be too 
dingy for me. It was the ogre’s castle; but inside I knew was 
Fairyland. It was the ‘dark scene,’ with clown and pantaloon 
groping about in dread of the evil genius Grimgribber ; but behind 
the Cimmerian cavern were Mr. Beverley’s transformation scene, with 
Dutch metal and orzidue, rainbow gauze and tinselled trees, red fire 
and the limelight ; and any number of beautiful young ladies float- 
ing about in mid-air, in the shortest of skirts and the longest of 
tights, and all covered with spangles. I am indebted to the Theatre 
Royal Low-lane for some of the happiest nights I ever spent in my 
life. There have I seen William Charles Macready, admirable in 
Richelieu, moving in Werner, terrible in Macbeth, awful in Lear. 
There did I hear the unapproachable Marie Malibran warble in the 
Maid of Artois that which was very nearly her death-song. There 
have I seen Lucille Grahn and Sophie Fuoco dance. There did I 
listen to the Bohemian Girl and to Maritana ; and see the orches- 
tral baton wielded by such men as Michael William Balfe and 
Vincent Wallace. Do you remember Harley at Low-lane? Do 
you remember the attacks in Punch on poor Poet and Manager 

‘Bunn (not half a bad fellow, as poets and managers went)? I do; 
and more and less; for the T. R. has had its dark days. There 
was the management of Mr. Ben Jochanan—formerly of Fi-fa- 
buildings, Capias-lane, one of the officers of the sheriffs of Middle- 
sex. Ah! that was a rare time for the Ammonites and the Jezreel- 
ites, the Jebusites and the Amorites. The noses of the People 
hung over the dress circle like the meat-hooks in a butcher’s shop 
-turned upside down. There was a representative of one of the Ten 
Tribes in every private box; all the money- and check-takers were 
process-servers ; the wardrobe was supplied by costumiers who 
carried bags on their backs, and wore three hats instead of one; and 
the refreshment rooms smelt of fried fish. This was all during Mr. 
Ben Jochanan’s (imaginary) management many, many years ago. 
The theatre failed to pay Mr. Ben Jochanan, and he failed to pay 
his creditors. He went subsequently into the wine trade by the 
way of Basinghall-street, and is now the lordly proprietor of a palace 
six stories high at South Kensington, the highest-stepping horses 
in all Hyde-park, and seven daughters all as beautiful as Mr. Halli- 
day’s Rebecca as interpreted by Miss Neilson. After Ben Jochanan 
had ‘g’in out’—to use an Americanism—Colonel Gonoph, late 
of the Venezuelan cavalry, took up the running. He had his own 
comedies performed at the T. R. They were punctually hissed off 
the stage, and the Colonel emigrated to the Republic of Nicaragua, 
having previously married Miss Rootitoo, the singing chambermaid. 
He did not take her with him to Nicaragua, fearful, doubtless, that 
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the climate of Central America might affect her health. Then came 
poor Monsieur Printanier’s promenade concerts, successful for a 
time, but ending in collapse, notwithstanding the attractions of the 
periodical masquerades. After Printanier reigned Hiram K. Boan- 
erges, from the State of Ilinois, wild-beast tamer; and the classic 
boards of the T. R. were for a whole season desecrated by the 
presence of cages full of lions, tigers, and laughing hyenas. I drop 
the curtain over the remembrance of this painful spectacle. I can 
see Hiram Boanerges now, with his head in the lion’s mouth. It 
was wicked to indulge in the wish; but I don’t think I should have 
gone into very deep mourning had the king of beasts wagged his 
tail, and (noblesse oblige) bitten Hiram’s head clean off. 

The Theatre Royal Low-lane is itself again now; and sump- 
tuously mounted spectacles, with pantomimes gotten up regardless 
of expense, have for some years since filled its treasury to overflow- 
ing. The last time I was in Quin’s-court (in which the gallery-door 
of the T. R. is situated) the thoroughfare was blocked— it was about 
six o’clock in the evening—by a dense multitude of supporters of the 
drama, eager for the doors to open, and rehearsing a gamut of cat- 
calls marvellous for their variety and shrillness. The ululation of 
one gentleman in his shirt-sleeves, and with a hairy cap on his 
head, vividly recalled Leigh Hunt’s description of ‘ the singular un- 
dulation of yowl—a gargle, as though a wolf were practising the 
rudiments of a shake.’ You will observe that I quote my authority. 
Had I omitted the inverted commas, some kind friend of a critic 
would have taken the facon de parler as mine own, and might have 
accused me of an incurable propensity for corrupting the Queen’s 
English. What is the Queen’s English ? and what do the people 
called critics know about it? I am entitled to ask the question ; 
for I have dabbled in criticism myself, and am certain that I know 
nothing about her Majesty’s vernacular. Iam not the boy Jones, 
to hide under the sofa, and listen to the conversation of my sove- 
reign. And who are the blockheads who presume to censure the 
performances of their betters? Listen to the words of one who 
was in his day one of the most illustrious of English critics. ‘There 
is a certain race of men,’ wrote Samuel Johnson, ‘ that either ima- 
gine it their duty, or make it their amusement, to hinder the recep- 
tion of every work of learning and genius; who stand as sentinels in 
the avenues of Fame, and value themselves on giving Envy and 
Ignorance the first notion of a prey!’ There are, at this moment 
of time, five critics of this calibre, sitting in a box in the coffee- 
room of the Proscenium tavern, smoking cigarettes made of salt- 
petre and assafctida, drinking grog composed of equal parts of 
oil of vitriol, chlorodyne, and Barking-creek sewage, and girding 
at the successful authors, artists, dramatists, actors, actresses, 
and musicians of the day. There is Sporus, who glowers at you 
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through his spectacles, breathes hard, and clenches his fists under 
the table when he hears you ordering sausages and mashed po- 
tatoes for supper. What right have you to sausages or mashed 
potatoes, curse you? (thus Sporus); you should be gulping gruel in 
the casual ward of Whitechapel workhouse, prior to grovelling on 
your bed of straw, and with the pabulum of a hundredweight of 
stones to crack or a pound of unbeaten oakum to pick to-morrow 
morning. There is little Gobius, the musical critic; diminutive, 
tasteless, worthless as his namesake the gudgeon. There is Gurdus, 
as thick in his jolter head as the bastion wall of Rochester Castle. 
He is the art critic of the Tinkling Cymbal. He has been to the 
Dudley Gallery, and doesn’t think much of Mr. Britain Riviere’s 
picture of the dog licking the boy’s hand. There are my old friends 
Hircius and Spungius. For goodness’ sake, waiter, take the critics 
away with the empty plates and the heel-taps, the bones and the 
potato-peelings, for the sight of the creatures makes me sick. 

Let us go back (I told you that I should have my say about the 
Proscenium : an excellent and right hospitable hostel in all things, 
barring those pestilent critics) to Quin’s-court and Footlights-yard, 
for a bath of human nature. Quin’s-court is as full as a Bologna 
sausage is full of donkey of the natural element. There is no 
duplicity, no false pride, no stuck-uppishness about Quin’s-court. 
It is, from top to bottom, ‘ professional,’ and fully one-half of the 
little boys and girls who attend Miss Staybusk’s day-school at the 
yard end of the court have, young as they are, ‘ professional’ lean- 
ings, and ‘ go on’ as dwarfs, gnomes, fairies, jack-tars, or miniature 
soldiers in the grand comic pantomimes at the T. R. During the 
month preceding Christmas the attendance at school of these small 
aspirants to dramatic honours is somewhat slack; but Miss Stay- 
busk—a stout, cheery old maid, whose quickness of temper some- 
times leads her to chastise one of her scholars, but whose kindness 
of heart forthwith leads her to roar more loudly than the culprit she 
has corrected—does not grumble. She has herself ‘professional’ 
proclivities. Was she not, once upon a time, second old woman at 
the Theatre Royal Learymouth? Does not Mrs. Mousk, who, in 
the early part of the present century, and as Miss Liverwing, once 
understudied the part of Desdemona to the immortal Edmund 
Kean’s Othello, and is said to have boxed the ears of the Young 
Roscius for making love to her—does not that ancient dame, happily 
the recipient of a small pension from the Earl of Promptside, now 
paralytic, but a generous patron of the drama in his day, lodge in 
Miss Staybusk’s top front garret? and has she not lodged there 
these dozen years past? Old Mousk comes down to Miss Stay- 
busk’s little parlour sometimes of evenings, and they have some- 
thing warm for supper, and a thimbleful of something-and-water 
afterwards. It is good to hear the harmless old ladies confabu- 
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lating about the prospects of the pantomime at the Lane, and mildly 
mourning over the palmy days of Joey Grimaldi—the glories of the 
fasti of Hot Codlins and Tippetywitchet. Honest schoolmistress, 
battered yet still brisk old Mousk, may you never want scholars, 
and gossips, and orders for two for the upper boxes! 

My good reader, if your proclivities (the hideous yet expressive 
word) are dramatic—and if you are, as I hope, a loyal reader, you 
must needs be fond of the drama, seeing that our princes and prin- 
cesses of the Blood seem to pass nearly the whole of their leisure 
time within the walls of some theatre or another—if I could get you 
into Quin’s-court and Footlights-yard, say by ten o’clock in the 
morning, I would undertake to keep you until the same hour at 
night occupied, amused, interested, delighted, with things theatrical. 
One sad hiatus we should indeed find in our catalogue raisonné. 
The pleasant old Noggin tavern, a hostelry as famous in its day as 
the Proscenium, exists no more. From garret to basement that 
public was professional. The last landlord, Gypes, had been a 
prompter, and succeeded Whuffle, once a ‘heavy old man’ of con- 
siderable popularity in the provinces. His forerunner had been 
Tilldridge, an ex-theatrical treasurer, and subsequently ‘ private 
secretary’ to Leopold Lushington, the most famous tragedian of his 
day—the man who made six hundred pounds a week, and died not 
worth a penny. He was the idol of the world of playgoers. ‘And 
what did the Marquis of Carabas say, my dear?’ his anxious wife 
asked, when he returned one night exhausted but radiant from one 
of his grandest Shakesperean triumphs at Low-lane. ‘D—n the 
Marquis of Carabas !’ cried Leopold Lushington ; ‘the pit rose at 
me!’ He could not say more had he been an Athenian, and had 
the audience flung their garments upon him. It was the duty of the 
‘private secretary’ to the great interpreter of the immortal bard to 
write his letters ; to make peace between his mistresses ; to hide him 
when the bailiffs were hunting him; and to put him to bed when drunk. 

You could scarcely tell at the Noggin, even so recently as Gypes’s 
time, whether the young gentleman who carried out the beer was 
pot-boy or call-boy. Supernumeraries and scene-shifters gathered in 
the taproom. There were generally at least two pantaloons out of 
luck (and an engagement) and a superannuated clown in the parlour; 
and behind the bar confabulating with Mrs. Gypes you might always 
reckon on finding on a Saturday, about treasury time, a brace of 
ballet-girls. Many a time and oft have frenzied dramatists rushed 
into the Noggin, ordered pens, ink, paper, and brandy cold, and 
(in Gypes’s own private room upstairs) dashed off the ‘tag’ of a 
ferocious melodrama, the last merry couplet of dialogue, or the 
last verse of a ‘ patter’ song, for which the leader of the band was 
waiting (over gin, warm) at the bar downstairs, to set the stanzas to 
music. Then there was a clubrecom—a clubroom in the good old 
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style ; with its long double row of. Pembroke tables, dinted by much 
banging of pewters and clinking of rummers when the health of 
‘our deservedly popular friend and brother member’ was proposed ; 
its sanded floor ; its high-backed Windsor chairs ; its churchwarden 
pipes arranged in lozenge pattern; its mighty spittoons, and its 
mezzo-tinto print oyer the mantelpiece of Mr. Garrick in the charac- 
ter of Abel Drugger, after Zoffany. Twenty clubs have been started 
in that room, of which the windows, if they had ever been cleaned 
(which was not the case), might have commanded a view en plein of 
the highly interesting dead brick wall of the Theatre Royal Low-lane 
opposite. The Three-outs Club met at the Noggin thirty years ago. 
Luke Limpet, the dramatist, was president, and among the members 
was poor dear Albert Greatheart—a ‘ comic writer’ they called him ; 
but one who had a power of sober seriousness and common sense, 
ay, and of delicate sympathy and pathos, in him; Jim Tinsel, a cle- 
ver fellow, who might have done almost anything if he had liked, but 
who drank like a fish, and who, less judicious than the fishes (which 
drink incessantly, and say nothing), could not hold his tongue when 
the liquor was in him; Proudfoot, the barrister; Jack Orpiment, 
the scene-painter; Quad, the Oxford man; and old Bailey Ribald, 
the sayer of good things (it did not appear that he had any other 
profession), were all members of the Three-outs. Between them, so I 
have heard, but I do not place implicit confidence in the legend, they 
started a little comic periodical—Pantagruel was, I think, its name, or 
was it Sganarelle ?—-which after many ups and downs grew to be the 
most famous satirical journal in all (Imaginary) London, and perhaps 
in all Europe. The good fellows who were its founders are nearly all 
dead. Limpet, the projector, died in debt. Albert Greatheart made 
_ thirty thousand pounds, and died of overwork and a trumpery cold 
in the head. His money turned to dry leaves somehow, like the 
piastres of the magician in the Arabian tale, and profited nobody. 
Jim Tinsel lives, a poor brother in the Cloisterhouse. Proudfoot is an 
Indian judge, and got his knighthood the other day. Orpiment, the 
scene-painter, went to the Sandwich Islands, and they say got eaten 
there. Quad, the Oxford man, is now the Reverend Father Quad, 
of the oratory of St. Samson Agonistes; wears peas in his shoes 
and a strap stuck full of rusty nails round his waist, and horsewhips 
himself every Tuesday and Friday; and poor old Bailey Ribald, 
broken and desolate, is lying now in Holloway gaol, under a county- 
court judgment, at the suit of his wife’s tallyman. He had al- 
ways a soft heart, and when he was close upon seventy married 
a young lady (assistant in a mourning warehouse) aged seventeen. 
Requiescant in pace—I mean the living. Surely it is the idlest 
absurdity to wish peace to the dead. They have it without any 
wishes on our part. As for Sganarelle, it is now edited, I believe, 
by a doctor of divinity; and among the contributors are two Quar- 
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terly Reviewers, a Centurion of the Tenth Legion, the under-secre- 
tary of state for the Not-at-home Department, and an apparitor 
of the Ecclesiastical Court. Sganarelle has become highly respect- 
able, but slightly solemn. And so—the proverb is rusty—we ripen 
and rot. There are no more club-meetings at the Noggin. Even 
the ‘ Cannibals,’ who sueceeded to the vacant chairs of the ‘ Three- 
outs,’ have changed their venue to a West-end hotel, and have taken 
to wearing clean linen and drinking hock-and-seltzer. The jolly 
hostel is shut up; and.memory gazes wistfully at the closed portal 
and barred windows, sighs, drops a tear, and then, feeling thirsty, 
strolls off to the Proscenium for a cheerful glass. 

I spoke anon of the nymphs of the ballet, of whom Mrs. Gypes 
was the kind and constant guide, philosopher, and friend. She lent 
the poor things a little money from time to time; for with a salary 
ranging between fifteen shillings and a pound a week a young lady’s 
exchequer is apt to fall somewhat low about Thursday. She gave 
them good advice in their little love affairs—do you think that a 
ballet-girl has not as full a right to a love affair as a Quakeress or 
a Sunday-school teacher ?—and she consoled them under affliction 
when they had been sworn at beyond feminine endurance by the 
stage-manager, or when their toes had been stamped upon by the 
ballet- mistress. Yes, in Imaginary-London theatres ballet-mis- 
tresses have stamped on the toes of their nymphs. I knew one 
choregraphic instructress, an Englishwoman, who used to cane her 
pupils; and another—she was a Frenchwoman, Madame Lafleur 
d’Enfer, indeed—who used to Sell them, when they were worth 
selling, to the British aristocracy ; but the nymphs in actually exist- 
ing London are drilled by ballet-masters who are gentlemen. 

Although the Noggin is closed for good, the pets of the ballet 
have not by any means deserted Quin’s-court and Footlights-yard. 
CymothGe and the ‘ sea-green train of beauteous nymphs, the daugh- 
ters of the main,’ are always running in and out of the avenues 
between Czarina-street and Low-lane. Some of them live in the 
locality which they affectionately term the ‘ Yard’—dwelling in poor 
little attics, patiently mending their fal-lals, hoarding up the little 
scented letters (with crests, and sometimes coronets, on the enve- 
lopes) left for them at the stage-door, but to which they dare not 
respond. Some of them are not very proficient in the art of polite 
letter-writing, and their deficiencies in caligraphy may keep them 
virtuous. No; beshrew the ugly gibe! There are Good ballet- 
girls, and these are of them. They know that in the crested and 
coroneted envelopes the serpent of destruction lurks; they know 
that the perfume is only put there to hide the stench of brimstone. 
Yet, poor souls, theirs is a terrible temptation. On one side a 
brougham, a Brompton villa, a Dutch pug, diamonds, dinners at 
the Star and Garter, suppers at the Apician Restaurant, velvet 
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dresses, sealskin jackets (the Naughty ballet-girl’s livery), and one’s 
carte de visite in all the shop-windows: on the other side, grinding 
squalid poverty, white satin shoes cleaned till they are rubbed to 
the cord, dinners snatched from the fried-fish shop or the baked-po- 
tato warehouse (Quin’s-court is famous for both the edibles named), 
and an inevitable instalment, due on Saturday, out of one’s wretched 
stipend, off the score due to Mrs. Joab, who keeps the Masquerade 
Warehouse and Ladies’ Wardrobe-shop in Thespis-place, who de- 
clares that she will die in the workhouse, but who could lend twenty 
thousand pounds at five minutes’ notice on good security. 

Fried fish and baked potatoes !—ay, and hot sausages, are 
important items in the ‘restauration’ of Quin’s-court; and at 
night, when the patrons of the gallery come out after the perform- 
ance, the cry is all for ‘ trotters’ and ham-sandwiches. An Adven- 
turous Spirit (he had failed as a greengrocer in Low-lane) tried to 
establish a coffee-house once in Quin’s-court ; but the denizens are 
no tea and coffee drinkers, and the enterprise speedily ended in 
collapse. The Adventurous Spirit, nothing discouraged,’ opened a 
tobacconist’s and newsvendor’s shop, and did well; for profes- 
sionals are great readers of newspapers (for the sake of the theatri- 
cal notices), and even purchasers thereof when the journals don’t 
cost more than a penny. Likewise in Quin’s-court is Mr. Whit- 
stable’s world-famous oyster-shop—the home, a generation since, of 
a phenomenal bivalve which manifested harmonic tendencies. To 
believe the reports of the penny-a-liners of the time, this astonish- 
ing oyster had nearly reached the stage of smoking a pipe and 
singing a comic song; and it was gravely reported in the Sunday 
papers that the musical mollusc had been visited by the Bishop of 
London (cautiously disguised as a hackney-coachman), the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, Sir Benjamin Brodie, and the Duke of 
Brunswick (they would mix up his Serene Highness in every con- 
ceivable transaction, those Sunday papers), and that they all agreed 
that there was more in the shellfish than met the eye. I held 
myself, at the time, that the phenomenon (Whitstable sold it for a 
round sum to Prince Ceckrayanny, the Hungarian magnate and 
mnillionaire, who, so rumour runs, immediately ate it) was the iden- 
tical oyster that had been crossed in love; and that in musical 
proficiency it never got farther than whistling a feeble simulacrum 
of half of the first bar of the ‘Dead March’ in Saul. But now that 
I am growing old and sceptical, I have come to the conclusion that 
it didn’t whistle, and wasn’t phenomenal at all: that it was an 
imaginary oyster—as imaginary as this paper and its predecessors. 
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Surety, if one were to write down faithfully the loves of one’s 
youth—extreme youth, say from thirteen to seventeen, or there- 
abouts—we might have volumes of literature quite as interesting and 
as wholesome to read as the records of our maturer passions. 

I don’t mean to moralise, because the habit of doing so in print 
is pretty generally voted a bore, and every one who reads of my 
early experiences can point the moral for his own special case. But 
let me at once confess that in my young days not curates, for a 
taste for theological study, i.e. curates, came with my later years ; 
not soldiers, for I never, except by the rarest chance, caught sight of 
a red-coat ; but actors—dear, delightful geniuses, heroes, princes, 
enchanters that they seemed—were the beings who engaged my 
time and thoughts and extremely girlish affections. 

I suppose a taste for theatricals was bred in me, for I have often 
heard my mother say the only amusement out of her own home she 
ever cared for was to be found in a couple of hours in her own box 
at the Dineford Theatre, with a fair company and a good house. So 
it seemed quite natural to her that her children should inherit her 
love for the drama, and exhibit a taste for such matters even in 
their tenderest years. 

For myself, I was unfortunately by far the youngest of my family, 
and by the time my playgoing days began, some of my elder brothers 
and sisters were beginning to abate the ardour of their stage passion ; 
still, my youngest brother and myself kept up the spirit of the thing 
for a long time, and the intense enjoyment of those evenings when 
he, eight years my senior, was permitted the charge of me to witness 
some heart-rending tragedy or startling melodrama, was more than 
words can describe. 

At first it was with me the play that charmed, the sad or ex- 
citing history itself: it was Pauline Deschappels or Black-eyed 
Susan her very self for whose woes my heart ached, and whose 
ultimate happiness drew tears of delight from my eyes; it was Lady 
Macbeth who frightened me so that I could get no rest at night ; 
and, O, it was that dreadful Corsican Brother, with the horrid 
mark on the bosom of his shirt, who appeared before me at all 
hours of the day and night, so that I preferred the companion- 
ship of the housemaid even to my own loneliness, and never dared 
sleep without a candle alight for weeks and weeks. Whether 
such lively and absorbing interest in stage heroines was the best 
thing in the world for me, I cannot tell; but at the commence- 
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ment of my visits to a public theatre it was the affliction of 
womankind that more particularly engaged my attention, and I did 
not think so much of the heroes unless there happened to be some- 
thing supernatural connected with their characters. But the suffer- 
ings of poor, persecuted, lovely, fascinating women occupied my 
every thought during the month’s season at the Dineford Theatre ; 
for was it not possible, nay even certain, if my then intense interest 
in such matters grew with my growth—and who could doubt its 
doing so ?—that I some day might tread the stage a queen, or rush 
on in floods of tears, with my back hair hanging down, and rescue 
my lover from death or some imminent peril, amid the enthusiastic 
plaudits of a crowded audience? For of course I meant to be an 
actress when I grew old enough; and by way of preparing myself 
for my future career, I and the aforenamed brother used to practise 
the most thrilling scenes out of the plays we had most lately wit- 
nessed, up in my little room when my lessons were done. Our acting 
was, in our own eyes, simply perfection. I was rather too short at 
the time I am now speaking of, being only just thirteen, to make 
much of a tragic heroine so far as figure went; and I used to wish 
very much that my voice had been stronger, and my nose more 
Roman—it, the nose, was a pug, and, being such, was a great trial 
to me; but still we got over that as well as we could, and certainly 
what I wanted in size and feature I made up in manner. Who- 
ever might have seen me with a big sheet draped about me, walk- 
ing with my eyes as nearly shut as I dared have them—only just 
enough opened for me to see I did not tumble over the furniture 
—and with a flat candlestick in my hand, rubbing that offending 
member, and sternly ordering ‘out’ that spot with the bad word 
attached, would not easily have forgotten it. J never shall forget 
it. After I had done that scene, my brother used to do the dagger 
soliloquy, and rolled his eyes and clenched his hand, and looked 
altogether so distracted, that privately I always used to think he 
overdid the part; but I believe he and I never quite agreed on 
that point. 

Then, can any one remember Ingomar ?—of all romantic dramas 
one of the most romantic, surely. How Fred used to take off his 
coat, and twist his shirt-sleeves up to his elbows, so as to make 
himself look a thorough barbarian—one point such as that gained, 
we did not trouble ourselves about other slight incongruities in our 
costume ; and myself, with a ‘ fillet’ round my head, trying hard to 
look classical and statuesque, to fulfil the requirements of certain of 
the scenes. The tumbler off the washingstand did for the goblet, 
and any old flowers belonging to mother’s head-dresses did capitally 
to wreathe it with: we could have had plenty of fresh flowers out 
of the garden, but we preferred the artificial as being more natural. 
Time has, alas, made me totally forget the end of poor Parthenia’s 
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troubles ; but I know she came safely through them all, and she 
and her barbarian united their fortunes in the legitimate manner, 
though I cannot remember the incidents attending this happy con- 
clusion. Just about the time when we were doing Ingomar at our 
very best, a cruel fate sent me off to boarding-school, where for two 
years I had to live in comparative darkness so far as the light of 
the drama was concerned. I tried my best to introduce my own 
peculiar tastes among my schoolfellows, but can scarcely say I suc- 
ceeded. The girls were very difficult to teach, and used to say 
their parts without a bit of spirit. For a wonder, our performances, 
though not encouraged, were not forbidden ; but I found, to my dis- 
gust, that my companions preferred lighter things than I had been 
used to, taking very little interest in real good tragedy, with most 
of us dead at the end; but entering heart and soul into noisy non- 
sensical farces, which they used to make up for themselves, and 
perform to their own satisfaction and my great contempt. Melo- 
dramas, such as I loved, our head-governess did not much approve ; 
so I once tried to get up an entertainment for the evening of her 
birthday, consisting of bits out of the Lady of the Lake, which was 
proper enough for any one; but I confess it was a failure. My Mal- 
colm Graeme was a great heavy girl, who would not spring forth at 
the end as he ought to have done, to kneel at his monarch’s feet in 
a becoming manner, but had always to be shoved to the side of the 
blushing Ellen—myself. The King didn’t quite know his part either ; 
and the noble Douglas, when he rushed out, ‘and on his neck his 
daughter hung,’ looked somehow so unlike what I had intended, 
that all our entire audience burst out into roars of laughter. I never 
felt so mortified in all my life, and determined from that moment 
to have no more to do with school theatricals, but let the girls 
amuse their untaught minds with farces and such things better 
suited to their understandings. Circumstances took me early away 
from school, and the Christmas that I was sixteen found me at 
home again; and once the new year was in, how I counted every 
day till February the 14th, when our theatre reopened. The longed- 
for time came at last, and, though my mother’s health prevented 
her going, she most indulgently allowed me to go whenever it was 
possible, and among our many friends there was nearly always some- 
one willing to take charge of me. Fred, to my great grief, was 
absent in London; and I almost fancied that his letters touched in 
a slightly supercilious manner on our country theatricals. However, 
that did not affect me much: if he was enjoying himself, so was I— 
rather too much so, as will shortly appear. 

As every one knows, in every country company there is a ‘ lead- 
ing gentleman ;’ and, when I have said that, I need scarcely add 
that with the especial leading gentleman of that season I fell hope- 
lessly in love. He was a very young man—rumonr said, belonging 
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to a good family—and certainly a man of more than average ability, 
I think now; the very finest actor that ever trod the stage, I thought 
then. It makes me feel quite hot even now, after so many years 
have passed away, to think what a fool I made of myself about 
that man. The stage had no interest for me when he was not upon 
it; the other characters had no charms for me; the other men of 
the company were mere sticks in my eyes: the funny man, who 
said disagreeable things to my hero; the villain, who stood between 
him and the object of his affections (O happy object !); the elderly 
gentleman, who so often had to curse him or scorn him, and some- 
times kill him,—these I hated; while the lady who played Juliet to 
his Romeo, Pauline to his Claude, and a dozen other similarly de- 
lightful characters, O, how I envied her, and how jealous I was of 
her! IfI could have had her figure and her nose, and the chance 
of playing her parts, how happy I should have been! I did not 
know then that she was ten years his senior, and had three little 
children and a drinking husband at home; and that her fine figure 
was altogether a work of art, as much so as her acting; or else I 
should not have envied her so much perhaps. But my passion grew 
as the season went on; and when the manager announced towards 
the end of the month that in consequence of the great success of 
the company the season would be prolonged another fortnight, no 
words could express my joy: it was a respite from misery; for that, 
it seemed to me, my life would be after he, the leading gentleman, 
was gone away. Then—unexpected happiness—I saw him off the 
stage, once in a shop, twice passing our house for a walk into the 
country. The last time I cried out to my mother, ‘ There’s Mr. 
Fawsett!’ so loudly that he heard me, and, turning, gave me a 
half-smiling bow. On that bow I lived for days. If any one who 
' reads this has ever been in my state of mind (at my age too, 
remember), then they can realise what I felt; if they never have 
been wildly in love with an actor, then they can’t understand my 
condition, and it’s not much use trying to explain it. 

The fortnight, like every other time of happiness, drew towards 
an end. By coaxing and persuading I had managed to get to the 
theatre nearly every night that last week, and I felt growing des- 
perate when I heard announced one of my favourite plays for the 
last night of the season, and for the benefit of Mr. Fawsett. If 
only I could have joined the company then and there, I would have 
done it—anything, so as to be near my idol: to stand as a page 
beside him, to have him speak to me roughly or kindly, anyhow 
would do; and then perhaps, as I grew taller and older, to play the 
lady to his lover. Why, the very thought turned my head, and I 
resolved that he should not leave the town without a knowledge of 
my devoted admiration for him. 

I knew the play for that Friday night so well—in one scene he 
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wanted a bouquet to present to a lady. That bouquet I resolved to 
furnish, but was puzzled how to do so without any one else knowing 
about it. However, I contrived to obtain different flowers from dif- 
ferent places, and arranged them myself very fairly; and then—O, 
goose that I was !—I went to a jeweller’s, and expended every far- 
thing I was worth in the purchase of some studs that were to go 
with the flowers. How I trembled for fear the man who waited on 
me should guess for whom I meant them; how I blushed when he 
suggested—he knew all our family, for we always dealt at his shop— 
that ‘if they were for Mr. Fred, he liked turquoise best ;’ how I 
bought them, and went away absolutely burdened with the fear that 
my secret should be discovered; how I, in my intense foolishness, 
wrote a letter in my unformed girlish hand, the remembrance of 
which makes me half laugh and half cry even now. Fortunately, 
the whole proceeding was like myself, childish for my age; still, I 
will confess that, if the man to whom I sent this precious packet— 
the note signed with my full name and address—had not been up- 
right and honourable, the affair might have had a different ending 
altogether. As it was, having dispatched a box containing flowers, 
studs, and note by a safe hand to Mr. Fawsett’s lodgings, I sat down 
to wait for 7 o’clock, trembling with excitement and anticipation. 
The worst part of the business was, that of course I told my mother 
nothing of what I had done; and I felt so guilty when she kindly 
noticed my unusual quietness, that I had to run away from the tea- 
table and have a good cry before I began to dress. Fred had come 
home the day before; but even to him, my usual confidant, I had 
told nothing. He was to take me to the theatre, so that we could 
have one evening there together; but I could not respond to his 
jokes and anticipations, being far too nervous and excited to think 
of anything but my stage hero and his reception of my present. 

With a throbbing heart I took my place in the familiar box, and 
watched the house fill for the benefit of the favourite. There was a 
capital audience, but, as is always the case with a full house in the 
country, the occupants of the gallery made a great clamour, calling 
to their friends in the pit, joking with the people in the upper boxes, 
saluting the arrival of any well-known townsman in the lower tier, 
and finally, as seven o’clock approached, and they grew impatient, 
calling and whistling for the curtain to draw up. At length the play 
began, and through two hours or more he was there before me, play- 
ing with all the spirit a good house infuses into an actor; and for 
the last evening I watched the triumph of my first love. 

The flowers—my flowers—he held in his hand, and as he gave 
them to the lady by his side, he distinctly—I was certain of it— 
most distinctly lifted his eyes to No. 4, where I sat. The glance 
was momentary, but it set my pulses throbbing, and of what fol- 
lowed of burlesque or farce I remember nothing. At the end of the 
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play a special call was raised for him, and, as he walked before the 
curtain holding the heroine of the piece by the hand, I felt that life 
would be a burden rather than otherwise to me, unless I might hope 
some day so to walk before such a curtain, with him holding my 
hand. 

I was so thankful when the horrid farce was over. Fred had 
the bad taste to laugh at it, in common, I fancy, with nearly every 
one in the house; and he told me as we walked home that he did 
not think much of the man (him) who played the Prince. Fred 
was clearly ruined by his London experience. 

I don’t know whether I expected Mr. Fawsett to speak to me 
or sign to me from off the stage: perhaps I had no definite idea of 
what I did expect; but I had a general feeling of disappointment, 
and somehow rather an inclination to cry. Then—ah, never shall I 
forget it !—as we entered our house, the first thing I saw on the 
hall-table was a small packet addressed to myself. Of course I did 
not know the writing, but something told me from whom it came. 
I seized it, and leaving my astonished brother, rushed upstairs to 
my own room, where, after lighting a candle, I tore it open, and 
found—my studs returned! with—yes, actually a note from him; 
and such a note! If he had been fifty instead of five-and-twenty, 
it could not have been more sensible nor more calculated to knock 
the nonsense out of me. ‘He thanked me,’ so he said, ‘for my very 
kind admiration of his acting, but could not venture to accept the 
handsome present I sent: doubtless I should find some friend for 
whom it would be better suited. The flowers he would not return, 
but would use them that evening, with many thanks. He could 
not recommend my adopting the stage as a profession until I had 
consulted my parents or other friends: it was a life full of changes 
and difficulties.’ And that was about all: not a word of encourage- 
ment to me throughout—cold, gentlemanly, sensible, hateful. I 
sat down and burst into tears as I read it, and, refusing Fred’s en- 
treaties from outside the door that I would go down to supper, said 
I was too tired, and stayed upstairs alone in a very passion of grief 
and mortification. What dreadful troubles some things seem at the 
time, that after the lapse of a few months or years we can afford to 
laugh at heartily! Perhaps I never was much more unhappy than I 
was that night; certainly I am now very thankful when I think of 
the sudden downfall of my wild schemes. 

Fourteen years have passed since that memorable time, and cir- 
cumstances have so changed with me that it is long since I set foot 
within the walls of a theatre; but I should like to go once more 
to a certain fashionable house in London, where my old love is 
playing nightly before a town audience. Fourteen years it has taken 
him to work his way up from the country to the London boards : he 
might well say patience was wanted for his work. 
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I often wonder if the episode that covered me with confusion in 
my own eyes is ever remembered by him, and if he has ever told it 
to the charming young actress to whom he is now married; but I 
am not likely ever to know or see more of him, and can only heartily 
wish him that success in his career which he has struggled for so 

“long. For myself, my passion for theatricals died a natural death 
soon after that memorable spring; Fred went quite away from home; 
and I felt so thoroughly ashamed of myself, and so much afraid of 
being found out, that I shunned the theatre and everything con- 
nected with it for long after. 

A few years ago I brought forth my unlucky studs from a corner 
of my desk, and gave them to my husband, telling him and my 
mother, who was staying with us, their full and true history; and, 
O, how unmercifully they laughed at me about it ! 








BENEFIT OF CLERGY 


I am somewhat of an Epimetheus, which means, dear reader, a 
thinker a little behind the times; a man who, like the Spanish gen- 
erals in the Peninsular war, comes into the field of discussion when 
the battle is well-nigh over. Hence it was some while before I took 
in to any great extent the significance of that strange meeting at 
the London Coffee-house, some time ago, when Dean Stanley and 
Canon Miller and Mr. Newman Hall took counsel with real working- 
men as to the best way of preaching, so as to secure listeners. To 
tell the truth, the subject was not an interesting one, in the form in 
which the newspapers presented it. 

As far as my experience goes, a good preacher is always at- 
tractive ; whether he does good or not, except in the indirect way 
of helping on intellectual culture, is a point which cannot be dis- 
cussed here, and which depends on other considerations besides 
* his excellence as a preacher. Good preacher, mind, and popular 
preacher are not at all convertible terms; still, no man can ever 
attain popularity, much less keep it, without having something in 
him ; and men like Robert Hall, whose wonderful discourses emptied 
his chapel, are not preachers at all. Give a good preacher fair 
play, and he may be trusted to ‘draw a full house.’ And with 
working-men he is much more likely to get fair play than with any 
other sort of people. The incumbent ofa fashionable district church 
has not fair play: those ladies in remarkable bonnets, and gentle- 
men in light-coloured gloves, come to church because it’s the thing 
to do so. But not one in fifty of them would come, all the same, 
if it was the fashion to read, instead of the sermon, a page or two 
of St. Chrysostom in the original. Nor can the nominee of trustees 
in a proprietary chapel be said to get fair play and no favour. He 
is pretty sure of a congregation ; for since the concern must be made 
to pay, there will always be a strong body canvassing unobserved for 
new seat-holders, as soon as there are any seats to let. As for the 
man who is his own proprietor, he, least of all, has anything like 
fair play; only, instead of being helped on, like the other two, he is 
heavily handicapped. But the question about preaching is much 
wider than our paper ;* we will only say that working-men are, like 
other men, not all of one way of thinking; and that therefore their 
pet styles will differ. 

* It will easily be seen that this paper was written some time ago: recent events 
at home and abroad have made it more seasonable than it then was. 
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If preaching is anything more than a mere graceful collocation 
of words, it is for each man the—more or less complete—expression 
of his feeling on the highest matters, what he himself would say 
about them if he could. Now, we once heard a bond-fide working- 
man say of Robertson of Brighton: ‘ Talk of going to the play, sir ; 
why, he’s a deal better; he’s as good as a reading of Charles 
Dickens ;’ yet this would not have been every working-man’s verdict 
upon Robertson. Look at Dr. Cumming, see what an influence he 
has exercised on the ‘ Philistine mind ;’ and do you think that be- 
cause & man wears a paper cap, and perhaps has his shirt-sleeves 
rolled up above the elbows on week-days, that therefore he at once 
becomes a new creature, superior to the attractions of Cummingism ? 
No doubt, a good many working-men are more or less Colensoites 
or Voyseyites ; and a good many more, with singularly little active 
infidelity, combine a good deal of torpid unbelief. For such men 
the Christian preacher must do as St. Paul did at Athens and at 
Lystra: not give in to their prejudices; they’d soon find him out if 
he tried that. St. Paul didn’t try it with the Cecropide ; it was the 
children of the soil, the men who fastened up their hair with golden 
grasshoppers as a sign that they were aborigines of a special breed, 
whom the Apostle told that ‘God had made of one blood all nations 
on the face of the earth ;\—he must not flatter them with smooth 
things, but, on the other hand, not vex them with questions about 
predestination and original sin, or the unscriptural assumptions of 
the papacy. 

I’ve never heard the Rev. Harry Jones preach, but, judging by 
his papers in Macmillan, I think he would know how to interest work- 
ing-men without either playing the mountebank or talking mere plati- 
tudes. The difficulty of avoiding this dilemma is no doubt the reason 
why most men (except the irrepressible Dr. Cumming) are so shy of 
putting anything but theology pure and simple into their sermons. 
People have read science and art and history all before, better put, in 
Cassell’s Educator; or, it may be, in their penny newspaper. Bet- 
ter put! a humbling confession for a parson who has a university 
degree to boast of ; yet it no more changes a man’s intellectual powers 
to put a white choker round his neck than to dress him in a paper 
cap six days out ofthe seven. Now, more than ever, because money 
is worth less, and ‘livings’ are not worth more, than when we were 
boys, have we to fear that the good old rule will be acted on which 
put ‘the fool of the family’ into holy orders. How many clerical 
prigs have you not met, dear reader, who had not the slightest 
ground for being priggish ? 

Years ago, when I had more than I now have of the ordina- 
tion-afflatus about me, I met a type-prig at a clerical dinner ; 
he had just been appointed to a curacy in a small manufacturing 
town. When the pheasants came in, he became communicative. The 
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wine was good, for it was a High-Church feed ; and we know the 
Evangelicals are more particular about their puddings, the High 
Church about their drinks. He, Low Churchman though he was, had 
enjoyed the sherry and the Moselle, and so he blandly remarked, 
with a faint sigh, ‘Not many families about here, I’m afraid.’ 
‘ Well, I should say there are, on an average, three in each house 
in that long street between this and the railway station. It’s part 
of your district, though ; so you'll soon know,’ said I. ‘Ah!’ re- 
plied he. 

But I could not help pitying the working-men, who would 
be accused of irreligion, and whose wives might get out of favour 
with the district visitor, because they might decline to sit under a 
man like this. Such men are even worse than ‘poor old Doctor 
Mumble’ (as the Times used to call him), for of him there is the 
hope that he may soon be taken away. Prigs and Mumbles, with 
their ‘ gregarine’ vitality (no critical acids seem to destroy them), are 
the curse of the- Establishment ; and Dissent, too, has curses of its 
own. How the half-taught or quarter-taught dissenting preacher 
expatiates in doctrine! No one can gainsay him there, and so on he 
goes where angels would fear to follow. Ritualism for some ; ‘ doc- 
trine’ for others,—anything to lift them up above our common hu- 
manity ; for, much as you may talk about the sacerdotal pretensions 
of the Reverend Incense Vestments, the ‘ dear man’ who talks unin- 
telligible jargon gleaned from Archbishop Magee and the Puritan 
divines, and who would fain persuade you that two and two may, in 
spiritual things, make five, can just as little bear to be subjected to 
ordinary rules of criticism as the insanest ritualist of them all. 
Preachers don’t like to be let down to the general level ; it’s almost 
as bad as if the congregation were allowed the right of reply. Hence 
they stick to the stereotyped conventional form; or, if they have 
sense enough to see that that is getting out of date with many 
people, why then they go in for ritualism, which means, for most 
people, the Roman theory of the priesthood. 

But there, we must pull up: the subject, as I said, is too wide 
as well as too deep for this place. Preaching won’t be made inter- 
esting, at any rate to working-men accustomed to discuss at their 
Sunday - evening gatherings questions far deeper than those with 
which most preachers generally deal (I do not say, mind, that the 
said working-men discuss them well or deeply—only they do discuss 
them) ; such men will not be attracted by preaching until preachers 
get very different training from what they mostly get now, which in 
the Church seems to be pretty often none at all, and elsewhere is 
a course of study perhaps the most narrowing to which man’s mind 
can possibly be submitted. 

It was something very different from preaching which I intended 
to talk about when I began. Two Sundays ago I started rather 
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early, and wandered round by a by-lane from the rectory to my 
little church. I passed three ‘ stiff chaps,’ as we call them down 
here in the west, each with his ‘ dawg ;’ then four similarly accom- 
panied, and evidently making their way to the other three. Most 
of them had short pipes, and they were all very civil, because, 
though they did not belong to me, but had come up out of the town, 
our town is still so unsophisticated as not yet to have lost reverence 
for ‘the cloth.’ They had come out for a morning’s ratting this 
sunny February day, that was plain. Now my first feeling of course 
was indignant sorrow. How could the day be so fine and sunny and 
full of mounting larks, and of a general feeling that the elder-buds 
might be seen to grow if you only watched them, while these seven fel- 
lows were Sabbath-breaking here within hail of my own church-door, 
regardless of the tracts which pious ladies impale (it is their habit 
hereabouts, though I preach against it) as they walk along upon the 
thorn-bushes, neighbours to the elder-trees aforesaid? But when I 
had got half through the service, and they were singing one of the 
hymns (I don’t sing, I’m sorry to say, so I have lots of time for reflec- 
tion then), I almost doubted if I had not been too harsh on my seven 
sinners. What could they have made out of those terribly long 
words in the prayers? Would it not have been pretty much of an opus 
operatum for them to have been sitting there, even as the Christ’s 
Hospital grace was for such a long time to my poor boy, who always 
repeated ‘ boundless malefactions’ while the choregus was intoning 
‘founders and benefactors’ ? 

And now it is Wednesday of the week after, and I’m riding 
‘on my thoroughbred Welsh’ over the down to teach my youngest 
boy how to sit his Exmoor. That’s Farmer Whimble just driving 
home from market; he touches his hat, but at the same time 
eyes me suspiciously, for he doesn’t see it’s the youngest boy, 
and he knows that riding means for most of them a good many 
leaps across the brook in the glebe-field which he rents of me. 
Now that leaping is a point on which farmer and I differ: I think 
he gets the land cheap enough to let us cut up the turf a little 
now and then; he thinks not; and I’m sure, that to give up leap- 
ing the brook for ever, and to sign an undertaking to that effect, 
would do more to touch Whimble’s heart than to make the most 
eloquent discourse I am capable of on the most intricate chapter of 
Romans or of Isaiah. 

But about my seven ‘chaps:’ well, by now I doubt if the se- 
cond half of the service would not have been much harder for them, 
on the whole (though I meant it to be extremely simple and touch- 
ing), than the first. True, I make my elder boys write an analysis 
of it; but they are trained in the use of words, and can just 
manage to follow me when I speak slowly enough. I don’t like 
always to ‘ preach down’ to the presumed capacities of the seven ; 
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what am I todo? Shall I abolish myself, and declare boldly that 
the clergy are de trop, and that we'd better secularise everything ? 
Well, I think not; and I should think the same even if I were a 
member of the Liberation Society. For there’s something else to 
be done besides preaching and attitudinising ; and so long as 
parsons and ministers do that something else tolerably conscien- 
tiously, I think, for reasons of polity, if for no others, they ought to 
be supported. For just consider what, after all, are the sanctions 
on which society rests. What answer can you make to the man who, 
when you ply him with Bishop Butler’s famous argument, tells you, 
‘Ah, yes; but I don’t recognise any absolutely higher or lower ; of 
course if I thought as you do I should talk in the same way. But 
I don’t; and it’s sheer impudence of you to talk of certain faculties 
being born to rule, because you, in your case, have admitted them 
to a limited monarchy. It’s just the same in regard to morals, as 
old Bishop Warburton said it was about beliefs, ‘‘ orthodoxy is my 
doxy, and heterodoxy is another man’s doxy,’’—there’s bishop 
against bishop, you see. You think wits and high-flown sentiments 
are born to rule: I think what you call my passions and baser ap- 
petites have as much right to govern ; and it’s just my doxy against 
your doxy. Baser, forsooth; why baser, I should like to know ? 
Who’d call Helen or Cleopatra baser than a dirty, vermin-bitten 
Spanish nun ?’ 

Well, there are, I suppose, only two ways of meeting such a 
man: directly, by appealing to the law and the testimony—which 
he won’t receive, for he doesn’t believe in revelation; and indi- 
rectly, by endeavouring to awaken the conscience. That’s the 
thing to do. It’s no use appealing to his moral sense now, for it 
is only there in posse. You may awaken it by showing him the 
pattern of a noble life, a life of good actions done from pure mo- 
tives. That village shoemaker or town carpenter has picked up frag- 
ments out of the rubbish-heap of every unbeliever who has written 
for the last two centuries at least. No good talking to him about 
‘the collective conscience of mankind,’ and about such and such 
conduct being good because it approves itself to that conscience. 
if he believes at present in any common motive, it is in selfishness. 
You won’t preach him out of his belief, but you may shame him out of 
it. Ifhe sees you going day after day to that fever-stricken cottage, 
or sitting for hours beside his poor old bed-ridden aunt, why he’ll 
begin to feel that everything is not a matter of profit and loss. 
He has sense enough to know that you don’t do this for the pay. 
He knows you would not receive a penny less at the year’s end if 
you just called at the cottage now and then, excusing yourself from 
going in on the ground of contagion, and if you merely put your 
head in at Widow Grumphy’s once a week instead of making her a 
long visit every other day. 
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And that is just why we parsons are worth preserving ; for work 
like this we may be sure is well worth having: once let the labouring 
class, or any class, quite lose the sense of right and the beauty of 
goodness, and mere chaos follows, as I think, inevitably. Did you 
ever consider, dear reader, how very easily this ‘ chaos’ might come 
to be a reality among us; what a very thin wall sunders us, despite 
our police, our judges, our army, from mere anarchy? Just put a case: 
If half the young swells who are now content with chambers at the 
Albany or elsewhere, and with such a share of life as dining-out and 
balls and London society in general give them, were to ‘ strike,’ and 
make up their minds to become ‘ Vikings,’ or the modern substitute 
for Vikings—it was just what they used to do in the old days, and 
the Norse blood is not yet worked out, we are told—what a commo- 
tion there would be at once if younger sons in general began taking up 
Proudhom’s maxim, la propriété c’est le vol, and turning it, Rob-Roy 
fashion, inside out. Why, if sixty Fenians (thirty-five at most, says 
Bishop Moriarty) gave so much trouble at Cahirciveen, and kept 
all the rest of Ireland on the alert, what might not some thousands 
of young men of family, well-trained, well-armed, effect, when once 
they had shown that they were really in earnest ? This would be a 
jeunesse dorée with a vengeance. 

There’s that fine yacht, going to try the trip to New York next 
year, and take the shine, they say, out of young Bennett. Sup- 
pose its noble owners, Captain Dasher and the Honourable Peer- 
less Fitzalan and Cornet Doolittle, should agree that ‘ there’s some- 
thing in this world amiss’-—so much amiss, in short, that they will 
try a summary way of setting it right, not by and by, but now. Out 
sails their yacht, ships more men and other kinds of stores, at some 
Spanish port we will say (the Spanish being pardonably indifferent 
about such things after the Tornado affair), and soon ‘ makes a 
descent,’ Paul-Jones fashion, on one of our thriving sea-ports or 
fashionable watering-places. Fancy two or three such craft com- 
- bining—for it would be the combination, the regular set plan, which 
would distinguish our supposed scheme from mere piracy—and 
landing simultaneously somewhere just above and below Brighton. 
Do you remember the picture of the carrying away of the brides of 
Venice? Why, it would be nothing to the living plunder which might 
be swept from the long drive between Kemp Town and Cliftonville. 
Cut the telegraph ; overpower the railway people. It would all be 
over before help could be got together: jewelry enough put on 
board to give the crews so much prize-money that volunteers would 
come flocking in from all the navies in the world; and girls and ‘ old 
parties’ enough held to ransom to enable the promoters to retire 
and buy an eligible estate apiece in one of the home counties. 

I don’t see any difficulty about it when once the ‘ Philistines’ 
were convinced that Captain Dasher and Co. were in earnest. If they 
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carried off half-a-dozen rich financiers (I am told there are plenty of 
them about at Brighton, on a Saturday afternoon especially), and said 
they would hold these six as hostages until everything was settled, 
probably the officer of H.M.’s steam-frigate which was sent in pur- 
suit would look on the arrangement as a pleasant figure of speech. 
But if, the moment the second shot was fired against their fort, 
they should hang financier No. 1, and pinion Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5, 
with a view to speedy execution, I’m pretty sure these five gentle- 
men would do what the hostages of the Commune could not, thanks 
to M. Thiers’s obduracy,—would contrive to get a flag of truce sent 
out, and to arrange for the suspension of hostilities till a message 
had been dispatched and an answer received from home; and that 
answer, I have very little doubt, would be an order to make terms 
with Captain Dasher and his company. Impossible (you say) in 
these modern times; stability is (you are sure) the order of the 
day now. That’s just the advantage (you flatter yourself) which 
we have over the old world; no city then (we know) could ever be 
quite safe against sack and pillage, no citizen could be certain he 
would not end his life as a slave. No doubt we have had a good 
many centuries of immunity from this kind of thing ; but so had the 
Chinese, and yet they lost their Summer Palace. 

After the American war, I pronounce nothing impossible. I said 
‘this some years ago; and the Franco-Prussian and Communal wars 
have not made me harder of belief. And when old faiths are getting 
uprooted and there is a general seething in the depths of men’s 
hearts, as those who ought to know tell us there is here in England 
just now, why, anything is probable, and the wonder would be if 
there were not some great social cataclysm before long. Talk of 
civilisation! was not the Roman Empire civilised enough? Had 
it not long done what we have only just begun to do, now that 
we’ve sent Beloochees to Hong-Kong? It had a civilisation more 
perfect in some points than ours, and where it fell short of us ‘ it 
was the fault of the age ;’ yet see what happened there. I don’t 
know how many young swells, tired of ‘ sitting under’ Chrysostom 
or any other of the more eloquent fathers, went off and joined the 
Goths ; but I can see clearly enough that, if the three English gen- 
tlemen whom I have named and a few thousands like them had no 
‘sanctions,’ and were, just for once, to throw aside all they have 
been trained up in, there is very little to prevent their setting up a 
small Goth-dom for themselves. 

Early training, that’s it; and for that we do owe something to 
the clergy. When we come to think of it, we shall admit that 
they are worth about as much as they cost us; they might be in- 
valuable ; it is their own fault that they are not worth more than 
they are; but it is a great mistake to set them down as worthless 
because, having heard a few score of dull sermons—‘ dismal,’ the 
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Telegraph calls them—we rate them low as orators, and are some- 
what unpleasantly convinced of ‘ the foolishness of preaching.’ 

I’ve only hinted at the effect of one class breaking loose. Sup- 
pose, which is likely enough, several classes were to join. Why, 
collective Bohemia swarming up and making an onslaught on Bel- 
gravia would not be by any means a thing to laugh at. Bohemia 
alone would be beaten down, as the Paris Reds were in ’49, as the 
Commune was last year—only just, though: it was touch and go; 
I was there almost up to the last—but how about Bohemia and the 
jeunesse dorée united? The Commune had no one in the least 
doré except Rochefort ; it was always frightfully unfashionable. And 
the littérateurs: they are a feeble folk, it is true; but they can die; 
they have fought on barricades before now, and have held their own, 
a score of them, against a whole brigade of ‘ Philistines.’ There’s 
the working-man, too: just now, if he can, in addition to his vote, 
get what wages he pleases to fix for as short a time as it pleases 
him to work, that’s all he wants; he’s willing, in general, to believe 
in a great and beneficent Ruler of the universe, whether he is a 
Christian or not. But what guarantee have you that this will last ? 
Why shouldn’t he go on to pure Van-Helmontism, and join Bo- 
hemia and the littératewrs? And then, we know what such ideas 
did for French society in 1793; and as for all that stuff about 
theories being more dangerous in France, because the French are 
more logiques than we are, don’t tell me anything of the sort ; the 
dogged Anglo-Saxon nature, slow to receive, grasps all the more 
fiercely anything that it has once got hold of: Wexford, almost 
pure Wessex blood, was the strength of the rebellion in ’98. 

Don’t let us, then, lightly go about talking as if sanctions were 
little worth, and as if the men were of no use at all who keep these 
sanctions clearly before our eyes from our youth up. Besides, if a 
body of clergy is good for anything, it ought to be able to keep up a 
due estimate of the historical side of religion, and to give proper im- 
portance to the two facts of a revelation and that ‘ regular trans- 
mission,’ of which they themselves are such a clear living evidence. 
This is how they may meet, and often do meet, the argumenta- 
tive doubter, while they are, as I said, awakening his conscience by 
carrying out the practical precepts of their religion. For doing both 
of these, even imperfectly, we may well be grateful to them. Our 
sanctions are so few we can’t afford to lose any of them. As it is, 
we are gradually coming (grumbles Carlyle) to what they have 
already come to in America, where law and government do nothing 
except just keep up police enough to hold the framework of society 
together. 

Now, this ‘law and government resulting in police’ is, of course, 
carried out because it is the will of those who are policed. But, sup- 
posing there were no sanctions underneath this desire for peace and 
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quietness which just now keeps people in their places, what security 
should we have that at any moment some considerable minority 
might not change their views, and decline to be policed any longer ? 
A whole nation has sometimes gone in for anarchy for a while, 
just because it had given up its old faith, and had nothing to supply 
its place. The effects would, as we have seen, be serious if only 
younger sons were to break loose en masse, despising convention- 
alities,-and making up their minds to have done once for all with 
Nesselrode puddings, and iced punch, and betting-books, and the 
coulisses—or rather to get all these things in much larger quantity, 
irregularly and with risk, instead of in the present quiet humdrum 
way. But there are others who would soon join when any class set 
the example. Of course of the ‘dangerous classes’ our constant 
fear is, that they’ll do the thing some fine day without waiting for 
others to begin. Yes, our bold pirates, with Alabamas or steam 
yachts, and no Pompey to give an account of them, would soon find 
allies. All the discontented spirits who have been baffled in this 
age of competitive examinations would draw to them. It seems 
natural enough, @ priori, that sea-kingism (piracy, if you please so 
to call it) should go along with the competitive system; and China 
is surely a case in point. Chinese pirates are put down for the 
most part easily enough, when H.M. gunboats get within hail of 
them. But our sea-kings would be as much more ugly customers 
than they as we Englishmen, with our judicious mixture of ‘ the 
three bloods,’ are better than Celestials. Yes, society is resting on 
a pretty considerable volcano ; and if people were but as nervous as 
the gentleman who never would sleep a night in Rome, because he 
had read in the Revelations that some night or other it was to be 
swallowed up in the lake of fire and brimstone, why there would be 
a regular stampede, and London would soon be ‘reduced to its 
original elements.’ 

Surely, then, these much maligned clergy do some good in 
keeping down the fire. It’s too late in the world’s day, per- 
haps, for them to go and help us build the whole fabric up de novo 
on some less dangerous basis ; perhaps, too, that is impossible, 
and the explosive sub-stratum is (it may be) sure to be deposited 
wherever ‘ society’ exists. Anyhow, clergy do a great deal to keep 
things as they are: all of them, of all denominations, help to do it. 
Ay, even the vestment-wearers, who at any rate provide harmless 
amusement and quiet excitement for those who might else be firing 
homesteads, carrying off brides perforce, living ever so much more 
wildly than the ‘ rakes of Mallow’ did a century ago. See what they 
do for our womankind—our mothers, remember, who make us what 
we are in the most important things. Women, above all, are under 
the rule of sanctions. Maxims of political and social economy won’t 
answer with them. Why should they? The whole female life is a pro- 
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test against such maxims as being of anything like universal appli- 
cation. 

Honesty the best policy, forsooth? What woman who looks 
about her will believe that ? Why, Anonyma drives in her brougham, 
dresses as a pattern to the first ladies in the land, and forces the 
Honourable Nincome Poop to settle a couple of hundred a year upon 
her; while poor Goody Two-Shoes grows old, and ugly, and wan, 
in gloomy half-satisfied virtue, in the back parlour of the chandler’s 
shop, or in the dingy farmer’s kitchen; and wretched Miss Stitch, 
who was well brought up, and has had temptations and has resisted 
them, dies at last of slop-work and starvation in a garret. Besides, if 
‘ sanctions’ do go, the mischief Will spread farther. A girl runs away, 
now and then, things being as they are, with her papa’s or her grand- 
mamma’s groom; but how if our girls in general get to think of grooms 
and suchlike as naughty young men do of pretty maid-servants ? 
Mrs. Oliphant says, ‘how seldom elderly ladies think how much 
these perfectly uneducated young women go for in the lives of many 
young men!’ and in a bouleversement of everything, we might trust 
the ladies for finding out that Jeames is often a much better built 
fellow than his master. ‘ Hynde Etin,’ and ‘ The Bonnie Groom,’ 
and lots of old ballads would be reproduced to the life; and what 
endless confusion and utter break-up of all things would ensue! 

How could we stop it? More policemen wouldn’t do any good. 
The sea-kings might be battered down; but this subtler mischief— 
well, let us be thankful that woman is an eminently religious being, 
and that we still have a faith, and still have clergy to teach it, al- 
beit mildly enough, to Bible-classes for docile young women of all 
ranks. Corruptio optimi pessima: and if woman in general, or to 
any great extent, ever could disown her sanctions, ever could forget 
or deny that God is the great Father, could ever drop that keynote 
which puts something like harmony into all the discords and confu- 
sions of the world, a state of things would come about which I, for 
one, should not at all like to live to see. 

Then, again, if the girls took to ‘ striking,’ why, paterfamilias the 
much burdened, the man of many cares, would, in his despair, strike 
also. Sometimes he does as it is, but only in a mild way, and 
hitting himself hardest. But suppose, instead of ‘ taking to drink,’ 
he should avenge himself on society by joining our imagined company 
of sea-kings, and declaring war against other men. When I think 
how much many men bear who are desperately clinging, for the sake 
of wives and children, not for any satisfaction the position gives 
themselves, on to the skirts of society, how mean and shallow the 
lives they live, how he who talked of our losing propter vitam vi- 
vendi causas, ‘ all that makes life worth having for the mere sup- 
port of existence,’ would judge their lives as utterly unworthy of a 
man, I am filled with wondering awe at the way in which they are 
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content to go on generation after generation. Suppose, then, they 
should ‘ strike,’ what a pretty go! And then materfamilias would 
‘ strike’ too, would throw up all the little troubles, so many of them 
pleasant little troubles of her own creating, and would leave things 
veritably to themselves. What a prospect ! 

No, it’s much safer for the present to keep the clergy, and even 
to pay a little more to insure a decent supply of at least as good an 
article as we have hitherto been getting. Safe as we seem, with all 
the protective appliances of the age, we should get a terrible shock 
if any class really threw off all restraint, and went in bodily for the 
logical consequences of the ‘ no-God, no-hereafter’ theory. Highway- 
men, Lord George Gordon rioters, garrotters, Rebeccaites, not to 
speak of those terrible Fenians,—all these teach us how weak, how 
easily ‘ paralysed’ society really is. Why, not so long ago there were 
the ‘ roughs’ of the great Reform demonstration : it seems they cost 
the country more than 33001. for the park railings, and who was there 
to say them nay? A whole class of men getting reckless, not minding, 
that is, the chance of being hahged, would be very hard to deal with. 
Even the navvies, quiet good-humoured fellows as they mostly are, 
when they took to poaching, did it by broad daylight, and just clubbed 
the keepers ‘ for fun’ when they came across them. Look at Chester 
Castle, ‘ taken like a bird’s nest,’ if the poor Fenian bodies had but 
had a man to lead them, or pluck enough to begin without a leader. 
You say that even the Alabama was stopped by the necessity of 
coaling, but if, as I supposed, a coup could be made simultaneously 
on four or five, or even on one coast point, so many hostages would 
be taken that the coaling matter would become a trifle. Besides, 
what guarantee have we that other nations would take up our 
quarrel against our own children? Spain, for instance, remember- 
ing (as I suggested) the Tornado business, and wishing to get rid 
of Mr. Jencker, the ogreish tio del sain, might be glad to connive at 
a good deal; and there is coal enough to be had in Spain. 

Well, I’ve only put one case. The thing might come about another 
way, by a Chinese kind of disintegration, for instance. Fancy some Sla- 
vonic General Burgevine (let us hope the Yankees will be too busy, or 
else that they, too, will be involved in the break-up of the Anglo-Saxon 
race: it would be the worst thing of all to have them swaggering up 
and down as condottieri over here) stalking up and down the land, 
and carving out a principality for himself, as one Sombre, a run- 
away French sailor, once did in India. Well, we may come to that 
some time. Meanwhile let us remember that with Norway at any 
rate there is no extradition treaty. Any number of scamps, outlaws, 
and the like might run across there by twos and threes, and gather 
in those fiords all ready for a rush. ‘A short life and a merry one’ 
would soon be found to have charms for people above the social con- 
dition of Bill Sykes; and a few proofs that messieurs les pirates 
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were in earnest would go a long way with many people. As for 
money to begin with, many a bank manager or confidential clerk 
runs away now, in a stealthy sneakish way, with more than enough 
to start a good crew; and the thing, as I have shown, would soon 
pay itself. The manager and clerk run off because they’ve lost all 
conscience; no ‘sanctions’ weigh any longer with them. Society 
may congratulate itself that their case is not a commoner one; and 
for this it may (as I remarked) spare just a little gratitude for our 
teachers and spiritual pastors. 

I’ve said little about the working-man, because he is by all 
accounts (even by Mr. Lowe’s, now that he has had time to ex- 
plain himself) such a very model person. Give him a vote, and 
he’ll be safe not to explode for the next fifty years ; at least that is 
what they say who want him to have a vote.* Well, I’m very glad 
he can be kept quiet at such a cheap rate; for consider, if you 
please, what must happen if‘ the great operative class’ went sud- 
denly mad and aimed at a bouleversement. But between ourselves, 
I’d far rather trust ‘ conscience,’ or the ‘sanctions,’ and the old 
child’s training at day- and Sunday-school, and in so many ways 
direct and indirect, than this same vote about which so much fuss 
has been made. 

You scoff at all this religious machinery for making and keeping 
people good; you can afford to scoff at it while you are enjoying the 
stable peace which it insures. Do away with it, and you'll see 
what will follow. They did away with it in France, and went to the 
bad fast enough and far enough, heaven knows; and how much 
farther they would have gone had they been let alone! As it was, 
the instinct of patriotism, fostered by the attacks of almost all 
Europe, was their salvation. That one virtue served as the nucleus 
for all the rest, and they pretty soon set up the machinery again, 
you know. 

Well, just now our working-men are amiable creatures, who 
like Temperance and are angry with us for not sufficiently ap- 
preciating ‘that great movement.’ Just now they most of them 
believe in a beneficent Ruler, an ‘all-father’ of some sort. In this 
last belief they are unfortunately shaky enough. I heard a doleful 
man, whose child had got bilious fever, talk the other day of the 
miseries of humanity as proof positive (the best proof he had, it 
appeared) of God’s almightiness: ‘No one but a being with all- 
perfect powers could have invented such a collection of woes and 
pains and sicknesses as those to which unhappy man is subject.’ 
The man who talks in that way seems to me terribly shaky in his 
faith. 

Now, the drift of all this is to make you think about the educa- 


* He has got his vote since this was written, but it has hardly had the desired 
effect, 
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tion question. Are we to pull all together for moral teaching (and I 
don’t see how we’re to get that without the Bible) and the mainte- 
nance of our existing sanctions, or are we to go in ‘ logically’ for 
secularism? It has its ridiculous aspects, this secularism. A little 
night-school was to be examined the other week—it was in Corn- 
wall—and the boys and girls, after their manner, struck up a hymn. 
‘ Hush,’ said the assistant-inspector ; ‘ my lords don’t allow hymns.’ 
I wish I’d been there to ask him a few questions as to what my 
lords do allow. But he wouldn’t have known: they don’t know 
themselves. If they were honest, and said that morality and religion 
are quite distinct, and that the purest morality is that which is quite 
religion-less, we could understand them. The Commune-men said 
that, and acted on it, and I respect their immense faith in humanity. 
But they didn’t succeed ; and can’t, so long as humanity is as it is. 

I’m not fighting for the Establishment, though of course I be- 
lieve in it: it gives me freedom ; it enables me to say that St. Paul 
(had he lived in an English village) would have preached more about 
sanitary rules than about predestination. I can’t understand why 
the Beehive, usually a most enlightened paper, is running a-muck 
against the Church, which has always stood between the poor and 
oppression. But, Establishment or not, for the sake of society, of 
‘ poor and rich alike, don’t let us give up our sanctions until we have 
set up others warranted (by some one able to give the warrant) to 
stand as well as these have stood. 
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Ir is much to be doubted if the feeding system in regard to fox- 
hunting is a wise one, and whether the fat things of the land do 
not too generally fall to the lot of the most worthless fellows of the 
district whenever an opening or a lawn meet is proclaimed in a fox- 
hunting country. However, there are occasions when ‘ youth will 
be served’ if popularity is to be maintained and foxes preserved, and 
these are the two first and foremost objects of a sportsman’s ambi- 
tion, or if not of his ambition, at least of his necessity, for little is 
to be done in the matter of sport without them. Mr. Langton, the 
new master, had only recently assumed the mastership after the 
death of old Lord Hustleton, and it was incumbent upon him to 
show at the commencement of the season that there was to be no 
falling-off in the matter of liberality and general appointments, at 
all events. 

And this was all the more necessary, inasmuch as Mr. Langton, 
though possessed of plenty of money and ambition, and with a suf- 
ficiency of nerve to risk his neck whenever it was unnecessary, was 
very little acquainted with the science of the sport of fox-hunting, and 
devolved very much of the arrangements and management upon his 
huntsman, Jack Staggers. Mr. Langton was far more particular in 
the matter of dress than in anything else, and, as may be supposed, 
his notions of fox-hunting gear were somewhat the reverse of ortho- 
dox. He was great, for instance, in the matter of buttons, coat- 
collars, and pins, and altogether too variegated as to the rest. But 
then, on the other hand, he was always spick and span new in 
everything, and his tops and Bedfords were perfectly unimpeach- 
able, and you never saw objectionable tape-ends and crushed hats 
adorning his person. Of course he would never ride a horse that 
had not a pedigree as long as his tail, and Mr. Staggers had made 
a good thing out of supplying his stud. But in justice to the hunts- 
man it must be stated that he regarded a gentle squeezing of his 
master in this particular as nothing more than retributive justice 
for other things, and as, indeed, his indisputable prerogative and 
privilege. Jack, although a nondescript style of article enough, 
half gentleman and half horse-chaunter, had nothing of the actual 
rogue in his composition, and would have scorned the notion of clean 
robbing with the noblest indignation. Besides, Langton could ride 
boldly enough, if sometimes without much judgment and very 
rashly, and that qualification always has attractions in the eyes of 
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a huntsman. This day he intended to surpass himself, for Miss 
Winthrop, whom he had met at the bachelors’ ball the night before, 
was to be out under the chaperoneship of the Rev. John and Mrs. 
Hart. She was their niece, and well calculated 


‘To witch the world with noble horsemanship,’ 


to say nothing of the heart of Mr. Langton. Poor Harry had met 
her only once, at the ball in question, while she was on a visit to 
her relations. Though but a country maiden, Lucy Winthrop had 
been happily born of parents who were keenly alive to the desir- 
ability. of early acquaintance with the great world and its hollow- 
ness ; ‘and were of those who consider that the simplicity one 
hears so much of in an unsophisticated country maiden is not com- 
pensated for by an absence of all those graces and accomplishments 
which should be characteristic of a well-born one.’ 

Langton was captivated at once, and procured an introduction, 
when opportunity offered, through the master of the ceremonies, a 
feat always easy of accomplishment if your name appears upon the 
subscription book of that functionary at the library. Unfortunately 
Miss Winthrop did not catch Langton’s name, and at the first 
dance their conversation turning naturally upon the meet on the 
morrow, she asked with much naiveté, 

‘Who is this Mr. Langton, the new master? Do you know 
him at all ?’ 

‘ Well,’ said Harry, determined to improve the occasion, on the 
principle that no man knows himself, ‘ only partially, Miss Win- 
throp; but I understand that after his campaigning he is much more 
fitted for the hunting-field than for the ballroom.’ 

‘ Then reports vary much concerning him, for I have heard that 
he is equally a gentleman in either.’ 

This might be termed a two-edged remark, and was intended 
as a slight snub to Harry for his uncalled-for disparagement of one 
who Miss Winthrop could not but perceive was well known to her 
partner. 

But Langton himself was in ecstasies, and danced no less than 
three times with Lucy without discovering his name, or incurring 
the fatality of any good-natured friend doing so for him. He slunk 
away before supper, for there was danger of somebody ‘ wining’ with 
him, when the fatal secret must have oozed out. He was a true 
sportsman, and well knew the secret of early hours. 

Langton had chosen his residence wisely, by inspection on his 
own account, and without relying too confidently upon the repre- 
sentations of the agent in London. Elizabethan was everything, 
strictly Elizabethan, or rather ‘ Elizabethian,’ as he would insist 
upon calling it. He was as prosy and unendurable as old Jawley- 
ford himself when fairly started on the conventional description of 
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the Lares and Penates of his family, but lively enough when talk- 
ing to a pretty girl away from domestic influences. The best of 
the house was the lawn, if that remark can be rendered intelligible. 
It was tremendously slow work indoors except at dinner-time, even 
with the society of Langton’s not too lovely sisters, and there was 
but a trifling evidence of taste discoverable anywhere, except in the 
sanctum sanctorum of the master. Indeed, Bobby Flapman—the 
horse purveyor and crack rider of the hunt, who had visited France 
and took every opportunity of airing his French, in order to show 
how well he was acquainted with the correct ‘pronounciation,’ as 
he called it, of that language—used to call the lawn the Squire’s 
‘piece of resistangse.’ It was a noble lawn, certainly, of ample 
extent and undulations, wherein horses, men, and hounds could 
disport themselves to their fullest bent, with the assured conviction 
that an accurate inspection of their evolutions could be had from 
the windows of the house. 

Many neighbouring masters of hounds, trenchers, harriers, and 
nondescripts put in an appearance on the first day of the season, 
in order to be on good terms with Langton, if for nothing else; for 
old Langty, as some familiarly termed him, was a rare hand at the 
trencher, and would be likely to keep up the late lord’s habit of 
having a houseful at Christmas. Indeed, it had been all 

‘Uprouse ye then, my merry, merry men, 
For it is our opening day !’ 

for some time previous, especially among anxious papas who had 
marriageable daughters on hand. But the difficulty in getting to 
the breakfast, and some of the escapades on the road, were among 
the most amusing parts of the entire day’s performance. Here, 
for instance, was old Hooper, the ‘ philosopher’ of hunting—pretty 
much of the heathen style—who had got out the best pink coat, 
and mounted his nephew on Passby, ‘ the finest ’oss that ever was,’ 
who came up in a fuming rage, for the reason following: They had 
to come through the great gates, and Passby, not being very tightly 
girthed, easily unshipped his rider when that audacious cub tried to 
open the gate, and made an entire circuit of the lawn before he was 
captured again. Old Hooper made an egregious ass of himself, and 
kept bawling away, 

‘The boy’s falled off! Catch the horse, you lubbers; the boy 
has falled off!’ 

Here was a disclosure for the nephew, a young gentleman from 
Oxford, and expectant of all sorts of things. To be called the boy 
too, as if there ‘ever was anything but a man at Oxford! To make 
matters worse, when my Lord and Lady Bungalow arrived, the old 
gentleman cantered gaily up to pay his respects to those great per- 
sonages, who were sitting quietly on their horses under a tree, at a 
respectful distance from the feeders ; and his horse starting at some- 
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thing and carrying him under the branches of the tree, off came his 
hat and wig, and there was such a roar of laughter as not only made 
the welkin ring, but nearly made the hounds ‘return to their 
muttons’ over the hedge. ‘Have a care, have a care!’ shouts 
Staggers, as Pillager and Pantaloon chivy poor Hooper’s hat and 
wig, which they would have torn to pieces but for this timely inter- 
ruption to their kind intentions. ‘Steady, ’ounds, steady!’ says 
he again; ‘ don’t you know a bald-headed hare-worrier when you see 
him, without making a fuss about it ?’ 

This was an unlucky remark on the part of Staggers, for 
Hooper’s huntsman, who shortly afterwards appeared on the scene, 
took occasion to cannon that gentleman when trying the paces of a 
raw colt across the lawn, and Staggers measured his length upon 
the sward, and his horse took a breather which did not improve his 
powers for the work he had to do that day. 

But poor Charley Black had the worst adventure of the whole. 
He had a mount on a half-broken animal, provided for the occasion 
by a sporting farmer, who had an eye to business, and expected 
Charley to sell him for him during the day. But the brute ran 
away with Charley, and charging a small iron, gate, managed to get 
the forelegs over only, in consequence of his rider’s resolute but 
- unavailing attempts to stop him; and he scarified himself so awfully 
that not only was Charley’s sport spoiled, but the farmer vowed he 
would never stand a mount again. 

The hospitality indoors was dispensed by the master with much 
grace, but on the part of the ladies with that frigid formality charac- 
teristic of ladies who are new to fox-hunting. But out-of-doors things 
went on swimmingly enough, and among the footers especially the 

consumption of ‘ sarsingers,’ ham, and nut-brown ale was what an 
Irishman would term ‘ iligant.’ But the coach-and-four, with Flap- 
man and the hard riders, has arrived, and even the old master of 
the ceremonies and Lord Wateringpot have tittupped up and paid 
their respects, and a move must be made to covert. 

Fortunately for our master’s incognito, Lucy Winthrop arrived 
late, and as the fox was expected to break covert at a particular 
point, it was the endeavour of the field generally to get as far for- 
ward as possible for a good start, without exciting the irascibility of 

the huntsman. The master had no such ambition on this day, for 
seeing Lucy approaching without her servant—that gallant personage 
having stopped behind for another cut-in at the victuals—he coolly 
rode round to the far side of the covert; while she, willing to 
follow a gentleman who was by act and gesture inditating to her, as 
she thought, the most convenient spot from which to view the start, 
rode quietly in the same direction. 

Drawing up suddenly by the covert side, Langton turned his 
horse’s head just as Lucy drew near him. 
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‘ Good-morning, Miss Winthrop,’ says Langton, taking off his 
hat, and holding out his hand as though to renew the acquaintance 
so auspiciously commenced at the, for him, memorable bachelors’ 
ball. Lucy’s astonishment may be conceived. She was speechless 
for a moment or two, though evincing by a ready shake of hands 
no sort of objection to a renewal of so strangely begun a friendship. 
Seeing her sweet embarrassment at the recollection of her last night’s 
declaration, Langton, still holding Lucy’s little hand, said gently, 

‘I hope, Miss Winthrop, you see nothing this morning to alter 
the good opinion you expressed of the new master last night?’ 

‘This is scarcely kind, sir,’ said Lucy, ‘to inveigle me, as it 
were, into this corner, in the absence of my careless groom; and 
it is very unhandsome of you to take advantage of what I said 
last night in this way; for you well know the remark I made was 
not intended for you, nor would it have been made at all had you 
had the candour to acknowledge your name, which I did not hear 
distinctly upon our introduction.’ 

‘ Pardon me, Miss Winthrop ; but to hear such a character from 
your lips was too sweet a delight to lose by acknowledging one’s 
self.’ A fox-hunter’s grammar is unimportant, provided his mean- 
ing is plain. 

The place, the scene, the quiet, were all too much for our 
ardent fox-hunter, and to say sooth, Miss Lucy was not indifferent 
to surrounding influences ; and the gentlemanly bearing and evident 
love of a handsome M.F.H., with any amount of money and a 
splendid estate, were potent arguments for a contemplation of 
matrimony, even to the pure mind of Miss Lucy Winthrop. 

But to the ‘ Hark in, hark!’ of Staggers, who accompanied that 
cheering cry witha crack of his whip, the hounds were crashing in 
the covert with eager delight, and the whips had taken up their ap- 
pointed stations. As the intention was to show sport to as many of 
the field as possible, it was wisely determined to try the most likely 
spot where to find Reynard at home. They found, therefore, almost 
immediately, but the fox was headed back into covert three or four 
times before they got him finally away. Langton knew that his 
time was short, and his opportunity too good not to be made the 
most of. 

‘Miss Winthrop,—Lucy, dearest Lucy!’ said he rapturously, 
though in somewhat stereotyped phraseology it must be confessed, 
‘I love you, utterly and devotedly love you!’ and, so saying, he 
passed his arm gently around pretty Lucy’s unresisting waist, and 
drawing her to his breast imprinted a hearty kiss upon her lips, 
and the new mistress of Foxley Hall was won. 

But the fox has broken covert, a fact of small importance to 
these two, who followed without any zest for the chase, or for 
anything, indeed, but for each other’s company. The non-appear- 
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ance of the master at the first instant was noticed, however, by not 
a few, who little guessed the cause of his detention. 

But the fox is away; cigar-ends are thrown to the winds, stirrup- 
shortening, hat-pressing, floundering, falling-off, and objurgating, are 
the natural result. ‘Hold hard, gentlemen! for mercy’s sake, hold 
hard!’ shouts Staggers, as Flapman, ‘one of those writing chaps,’ 
and a ‘ d-n-all-dandy-looking sportsman,’ crashed over the fence far 
too near the hounds. 

But they were well away, and there was little fear of over-riding 
even by the foremost flight. The leading hounds had settled steadily 
on the line with a burning scent, and the stragglers had been whipped 
in without the slightest trouble. Moreover, it was heavy-going; so 
much so, indeed, that in negotiating a nasty-looking bullfinch, Miss 
Langton, who had taken the field like another Diana, having a mind 
to watch her brother’s actions, in fact, was deprived of a considerable 
portion of her habit and dress, besides having a cropper, and losing 
her horse. Flapman, seeing the young lady in difficulties, pulled 
up and asked if she was hurt, as she was ‘clucking’ down like a 
partridge in the middle of the field, which fortunately was very 
sedgy. 

‘Send my brother to me, if you please,’ said she. But he had 
other fish to fry; and Flapman afterwards captured her horse, who 
was garnished with the lost costume, and that gentleman mounted 
her in tolerable trim once more. The ‘ cock-tails’ were shaken off 
by this time, and all, except the followers of the line, confined to the 
huntsman and a few others, were pounding about the lanes, and 
making inquiries about the direction of the chase of any stray yokel 
about. There was a large collection of the ‘ worshipful company of 
craners,’ and cutting corners was the order of the day; but as if 
determined to give the tail an opportunity of coming up, the hounds 
were heard making a favourable bend towards a wood where all 
knew the fox would be likely to be run to earth. 

‘Now for it,’ says old Tom Jarman, the keeper of the horse- 
bazaar, a man who rode sixteen stone if a pound; ‘I know a short- 
cut through Parson Slop’s grounds, and we shall fall in with ’em 
exactly before they pull him down or earth him.’ 

And off they all bolted through Parson Slop’s grounds, but their 
hearts failed them when they found that they would have to go slap 
through the stable-yard to make any use of the detour. Most of 
them beat a precipitate retreat, but Jarman, being a man of nerve 
and courage, was not to be daunted, the more especially as, having 
elected himself pioneer of the party, he thought it incumbent upon 
him to brave the parson in his very den. The great folding-doors 
were open, and with a fair start Jarman might have done the trick 
without any serious consequences ; but the parson was abroad, and 
he was a bitter foe to fox-hunting, and therefore had an inveterate 
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hatred of Langton. Jarman ‘threw his heart over,’ as they say, and 
followed, just clearing the doorway, when the parson was upon him 
and seized his bridle. 

‘Rot you, you marauding blackguard ; what do you mean by in- 
vading my premises in this way ?’ exclaims his reverence. 

‘ All right, sir, all right!’ expostulates poor old Jarman, the 
parson pounding away at him over the head with a big stick, like a 
maniac. ‘ No offence, sir, no offence; only taking a short-cut to the 
hounds.’ 

‘ The hounds be hanged, you horse-chaunting old villain! Come 
off, or I'll pull you off, and pitch you into the horse-pond !’ 

But Jarman was too wide-awake to let himself be collared, for the 
parson’s bodily powers and feats of strength were well known. 
Shortening his whip suddenly, and bringing the hammer-end over 
the hat of the foe, at the same time ramming the persuaders into 
the horse, he got clear for the moment. But the lawn was railed off 
for sheep, and there was nothing for it but to ride for the lodge. 
The parson was upon his legs again by this time, and chivying 
Jarman like a fiend, while he also kept howling away to the old 
woman at the lodge to lock the gates, and not let the old ruffian 
through. 

‘ Look here, Sally,’ says Jarman; ‘ the parson’s blind mad, or 
drunk, or something. Let us out, I say, or it will be the worse for 
us both—him and me, I mean—for our blood’s up !’ 

‘Hoot, man! the parson ‘ll murder me!’ piteously cried old 
Sally. 
‘ Be deaf, Sal, don’t hear to him; he’s a long way off.’ 

‘Hoot, but he knows I’m not deaf, you old varmint, and so do 
you!’ says Sally, vehemently resenting this ill compliment to her 
‘ acoustic properties,’ as they say when speaking of a new music-hall. 

‘Then, hang me, if I don’t ride over your d—d rododendrums, 
and do as much mischief as I can while I am about it ;’ and suiting 
the action to the word, Jarman dashed forward as if to put his threat 
into executign, but Sally was terrified into acquiescence. 

‘Hould, ye rampageous devil!’ says she. ‘Here, I'll open 
the gates, and may the foul fiend catch ye, and that'll be better than 
the parson getting hold of me for this morning’s work !’ 

‘ The old varmint’ was liberated, and Sally beat a hasty retreat 
into her lodge, and locked her door, just as his reverence arrived, she 
well knowing that the storm would all have blown over by the time 
they met.again. Jarman now made the best of his time, and was 
fortunate enough to get to a plantation just as the hounds were 
crossing it, immediately after which they came to a check. 

This let in the tail again splendidly, and here Peter Spike cut 
in, having a surreptitious mount on the old rat-tailed mare of his 
grandfather, ‘ the old man with the boots,’ as he was termed among 
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the irreverent natives. But Peter, all spurs and top-boots, was un- 
mindful that ‘ He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes,’ 

and charging a hog-backed stile, a most venturesome thing to do at 
all times, he- was what a racing scribe would call ‘ out of the hunt’ 
in no time at all. The appearance of a flock of sheep, rounded to- 
gether in that peculiar manner characteristic of the ovine family when 
in a state of dismay and uncertainty, soon told Staggers that the fox 
had passed them. Riding hard forward to make a head-cast, always 
a safe thing with a flying fox, Staggers charged a wretched apology 
for a wall, crying to the whips to ‘ put ’em to him,’ when his horse 
not rising to the leap in-a workmanlike way, the old tumble-down 
concern fell away with him, and man and horse fell backwards. Poor 
Staggers was put hors de combat, his hapless head coming in con- 
tact with one of the stones, which stunned him. 

Nobody stopped to make inquiries, and Flapman assumed the 
command, the whips sending the hounds to him, as he saw Smuggler 
and Waverley again feathering on the line. ‘Hark to Waverley, 
hark!’ cried he, and the pack scored to cry again, when the greasy 
ground was passed, as if the foul fiend, invoked by old Sally at the 
lodge, was at their very heels. Very little time had been cut to 
waste; but the country was very ‘ blind,’ and the ground, ridge and 
furrow, was terribly holding. There was hardly anybody left now 
but the whips and Flapman, and their horses were all bellows to 
mend. The fox had tried all his earths and found them stopped, so 
careful had Staggers been to ply the earth-stoppers with unlimited 
beer, in order that a death might signalise the opening day. Rey- 
nard had but one resource left him of his many wiles, and that was 
to run for the marshy ground near the river—or rather an arm of the 
sea, for the tide came up it, and the mud was far more magnificent 
than the fish—and, if possible, get to the rocks and holts opposite. 

But ‘ Flappy’ knew his little game, and pressed on the hounds 
with the aid of the whips and the man in the pull-devil-pull-baker 
coat, and they broke from scent to view just as Reynard was taking 
to the water. It was a sight to see them racing for the lead, and 
to watch the dog-hounds pressing to the front at the end of this long 
run. Smuggler, Pantaloon, Pillager, Waverley, the Beaufort, Yar- 
borough, Pytchley, and Quorn blood, forgetting the polite maxim, 
place aux dames, were all bursting to the front; while the ladies, 
who had done useful service in the morning, succumbed to nature, 
and laboured on in close attendance. But it was necessary to be 
well forward to tell which was Symmetry, or which was Snowdrop; 
for one might say with Spenser, 

‘Yet, certes by her face and physnomy, 


Whether she man or woman only were, 
That could not any creature well descry.’ 
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Sough, sough, and splash, splash through the spongy and 
brackish ground went the horses and hounds, and flop at last came 
down the pull-devil-pull-baker man, his horse rolling over with him 
in the futile attempt to clear a slippery mud-bank. 

‘Hut, you Roman-nosed brute!’ growled the man, when he 
floundered out of the ditch on the far side: ‘hut, you brute! and 
I sha’n’t see the finish, after all the pains I’ve taken with you!’ the 
pains consisting mainly in rapping the horse over the ears with a 
hammer-ended whip, and in cramming in the Latchford’s when there 
was no occasion for the exercise of either of those modes of equine 
persuasion. 

Flapman and the whips now had it all to themselves, but the 
professionals did not much care for the water, or rather for the mud, 
and thought they might well shirk the business, since the master him- 
self had cut it. But Flapman was not oftheir ‘kidney,’ and meant 
having the brush if mortal man could have it by dint of hard riding. 
The fox, dead-beat, yet managed to drag himself to a small island 
in what should have been mid-stream, but what was actually mid- 
mud, and there the hounds pulled him down. Flapman ‘ crammed’ 
his mare, Jumping Jenny, hard at it, and after much plunging and 
spluttering, reached the island before the hounds had broken up poor 
Charley. 

Laying his whip about him with a will, Flapman caught up the 
fox, and, having shorn off that pride of a hunter’s ambition, the 
brush, he threw the quarry to the baying pack, shouting ‘ Tear him 
and eat him!’ not condescending to invest himself with the minor 
honours of head and pads. Many of the field had by this time drawn 
up, or were drawing up to the river’s bank, and among them our 
friends Lucy Winthrop and Langton. 

Flapman, more mud than man, made his way to land, and saw 
at a glance how it had been with the master, as, indeed, did every- 
body else who was up to witness the finish. 

‘ The brush,’ said he, ‘ is the property of the master, for although 
not up in time to get it, he would have been if not better ENGAGED.’ 

Langton took it in silence, and gracefully presenting it to Lucy, 
gave the signal for the ‘ Who-hoop!’ which proclaimed that the 
bachelorhood of the new master was over, and ‘ the finest run of the 
season’—every good run is that—twenty miles as the crow flies, 


onel iy 
coneluded SIRIUS. 





MISS O’NEIL 
A Soubenir 


Lapy Brecuer, the widow of the late Sir W. Wrixon Becher, Bart., 
died aged 81, at the close of October 1872. 

Dramatic history claims her as one of its brightest ornaments at 
a period when there reigned a taste for dramatic poetry of the 
highest order. 

The British stage was passing through one of its most melan- 
choly phases in 1813. Mrs. Siddons had retired two years pre- 
viously, leaving her brothers, John and Charles, with the powerful 
aid of Charles Mayne Young, to keep alive the sacred fire as best 
they might. But without a female coadjutor they could not repre- 
sent plays wherein love was the dominant element; and as no play 
is endurable if destitute of the interest arising from that overwhelm- 
ing passion, audiences fell off. In their desperation, the managers 
- ofthe metropolitan theatres—then limited to Drury-lane and Covent- 
garden in the winter, the Haymarket and the Lyceum in the sum- 
mer—resorted to spectacle, elephants, horses, and blue-fire as a 
succedaneum ; but they only postponed the bankruptcy that threat- 
ened at least the two large houses. January 1814 brought timely 
relief to one theatre. The genius of Edmund Kean gleamed like a 
meteor across the horizon of the drama. The playgoing public— 
represented by a small section of the inhabitants of London—were 
startled. They scarcely knew at first whether they should accept 
the impersonations of an impulsive actor, who seemed to inaugurate 
a new era of dramatic action. In those days the London stage was 
entirely dependent upon residents in the metropolis for its support. 
People rarely came from the country great distances, in slow coaches, 
merely to see a performance. If business or family calls brought 
provincial folks to town, they went to a theatre once or twice, per- 
haps, as a relaxation, and then went back (their errand concluded) 
to tell their friends what they had seen, and prepare them for the 
visit a successful actor might be induced to pay their town. In these 
times the railway-carriages bring thousands every day to London, 
and their visits to as many theatres as they can do in the course of 
their stay are de rigueur. But the knot of playgoers resident in 
London in 1814 made up for the comparative paucity of their num- 
bers by going frequently to the theatres, and seeing the best actors 
in all their parts. They were not led by the extravagant praises of 
the newspaper critics to witness every new play, or admire every 
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fresh candidate for their suffrages: they assisted, as a matter of 
course, at all new performances, and rather led the press than 
accepted its recommendation of any novelty. Hence they hesi- 
tated, when Kean first appeared, as to whether they should revog- 
nise his introduction of a style of acting so totally opposed to that 
which they and their fathers had admired and supported for thirty 
or forty years. Were they to throw off their allegiance to the classic 
school of the Kembles—sustained by a noble elocution and a magni- 
ficent personnel—and at once take into favour a little man with a 
bad voice, a speaking eye, some tricks of action, and a passionate 
vehemence of utterance? Kean did not give them much time for 
deliberation. His Shylock was played at first to small audiences— 
each, however, larger than its predecessor ; but there was something 
so electric in the fierce passion of the vengeful Jew, that each spec- 
tator, his heart throbbing with an enforced sympathy, carried away 
with him the conviction that he had communed with Nature in her 
wildest moods. The fiery little actor had raised emotions of a more 
powerful character than Kemble and Siddons, in their later days, 
had succeeded in awakening ; and when he appeared as Richard III., 
his second part, the wonderful power he displayed in the delineation 
of the rapidly-succeeding passions of ambition, hate, anger, and 
savage joy, crowned by a gallant bearing on the field of strife, con- 
firmed the waverers in their dawning faith, and retrieved the for- 
tunes of Old Drury, still farther depressing the condition of Covent- 
garden. From January to September, deducting the three summer 
months, when the Haymarket claimed the monopoly of legitimacy, 
Kean was sole possessor of the stage. Beyond that date, however, 
his exclusive reign was not destined to last. While the corrusca- 
tions of his genius, like the fitful flashings of the northern lights, 
illumined the region of Drury-lane, a bright sun arose in the oppo- 
site direction to flood the minds and make captive the hearts of all 
who could appreciate the purity, delicacy, refinement, and earnest 
passion of womanhood, and acknowledge the potency of her appeals 
to the best and loftiest feelings of humanity. 

On the 6th of October 1814, Miss O’Neil made her début at 
Covent-garden Theatre in the character of Juliet. 

Her advent had been heralded by numerous paragraphs in the 
Morning Chronicle, the Times, and the Courier, the chief papers of 
the time. She was talked of in the ‘best circles’ as somebody that 
would surpass the Siddons, as surely as the Siddons had eclipsed 
the Pritchard of the Garrick régime. Every person who had seen 
her act in Ireland predicted a marvellous triumph in London. How 
strange that her reputation had travelled so slowly from the sister isle! 
The jealousy and fear of the Irish managers had, it was said, denied 
her the chance of a London appearance. But an enterprising im- 
pressario, or his agent, had found her out, was enchanted with her 
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performance, called upon her at her father’s residence, where he found 
her (so the story went) barefooted, and in the act of roasting a 
goose, and at once offered her an engagement. It was accepted, and 
Miss O’Neil came out, as I have said, on the 6th October. 

The writer of this paper had, from his early boyhood, easy access 
to the theatres. Used to see all Shakespeare’s plays well acted, 
as much delighted with Kean in the Merchant of Venice as he had 
been with Kemble in Brutus, Hotspur, and Macbeth, he seized an 
early opportunity of seeing Miss O’Neil in Juliet. On the first night 
of her performance she had so entirely electrified the audience, that 
though, in accordance with the practice of the time, another drama 
was ‘ given out’ for the ensuing evening, Romeo and Juliet was re- 
demanded. I rushed to the pit door at 3 p.m. on the 7th of Octo- 
ber. Even then there was a knot of eager expectants. I stood for 
three hours and a half—the crowd had already filled the lower part 
of Bow-street. The bolts of the doors were drawn at half-past six, 
there was a terrific rush, and I was borne in on the wave, with 
difficulty paid my three-and-sixpence, and got a fourth row in the pit. 
We had no stalls then. 

Never had the play been so charmingly represented. Miss 
O’Neil far exceeded expectation. The most severe critics were puz- 
zled to settle the finest points in her performance. Her girlish 
modesty in the famous balcony scene, where the youthful new-born 
passion contends with an instinctive delicacy, her playful coaxing 
of the aged petulant Nurse, her frenzy in the later scenes, were 
all conceived in so high a reach of the dramatic art that it seemed 
not art at all. It was a grand outburst of nature from first to last. 
The beautiful auburn hair, blue eyes, and perfect proportions of Miss 
O’Neil, the varied and harmonious tones of her voice, which never 
grew shrill with rant, her easy, graceful, and appropriate action, 
all combined to make her the Juliet of Shakespeare—the Juliet that 
every reader of Shakespeare had imagined but never seen. 

Belvidera in Venice Preserved was Miss O’Neil’s next character. 
This time I had the good fortune to accompany a party to the dress 
circle. The play was cast with all the strength of the company. 
Charles Young, who was a second John Kemble in form, dignity, and 
expression, but with more sensibility, was the Pierre of the night, 
Charles Kemble the Jaffier. Perhaps not one in a hundred readers 
of a modern magazine knows anything of the play. Well acted it is 
highly effective. Pierre is one of the chief conspirators who, headed 
by Bedamar, plot to upset the Venetian government by murdering 
the senators. He induces Jaffier to join in the conspiracy. Jaf- 
fier is a bankrupt—‘ out of suits with fortune ;’ ‘in love and pleased 
with ruin,’ he yields to Pierre. But he cannot keep the secret. He 
imparts it to Belvidera. She makes the whole thing known to save 
her father, who is one of the senators selected for assassination. 
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Pierre and Jaffier are seized and executed. In the scenes with her 
husband, Miss O’Neil found ample opportunity for the exhibition of 
those dramatic traits which had won for her so signal a triumph as 
Juliet. She seemed to give herself up entirely to the ‘ impression 
of circumstances.’ Borne along the tide of passion and absorbed in 
her sufferings, she realised all that was suggested by the progress of 
the play. The expression of domestic and feminine distress could 
not have been carried farther. The whole of the audience were melted 
to tears, and what was recorded of Mrs. Siddons’s early appearances 
as Isabella in The Fatal Marriage was equally true of the effect 
of Miss O’Neil’s acting—ladies were borne to their carriages faint- 
ing or in hysterics. Miss O’Neil afterwards played that very charac- 
ter of Isabella with like results. 

It was my good fortune to see Miss O’Neil in every character 
she subsequently played, and the impression she left was invariably 
the same. Her répertoire was immense. It comprehended almost 
every character Mrs. Siddons had rendered popular, excepting Lady 
Macbeth and Queen Katherine. Criticism was silent. ‘There was, as 
Hazlitt observed, absolutely nothing to criticise in Miss O’Neil. 
Gifted with all the most beautiful attributes of her sex, she had 
little to do but identify herself with the character she personated, 
and the censor’s vocation descended to the mere report of a new 
success. When she first appeared, and for some months later, 
Leigh Hunt, whose admirable criticisms in the Examiner were the 
fortune of the paper, expressed his great anxiety to see the divinity 
who had ’witched the world of London. He mournfully said that, 
when he heard of her performances, he ‘ felt his prison-walls again.’ 
But when he was emancipated in 1815, he found much to censure 
in Kean, but had nothing but admiration for Miss O’Neil. He dis- 
covered, however, much reason to quarrel with many of the pieces 
in which she played, and especially the new dramas expressly writ- 
ten for her; and these were numerous. Having to play to nearly 
the same audiences, it became necessary to vary the performances 
continually. Miss O’Neil had played Juliet, Belvidera, Isabella 
(Fatal Marriage), Isabella (Measure for Measure), Monimia (The 
Orphan), Mrs. Haller, Jane Shore, Euphrasia (Grecian Daughter), 
Elwina (Percy), and had also appeared as Lady Teazle and Mrs. 
Oakley. But comedy was not her forte. Melpomene claimed her 
so entirely, that although nothing could be more remote from her 
manner than severity, she could not lift herself readily from the ha- 
bitually grave demeanour arising from tragic acting. It was said of 
her that her comedy was ‘tragedy diluted.’ Miss O’Neil showed, in 
her performance of Euphrasia in the Grecian Daughter, that she 
could impart vigour, amounting to masculine energy, to characters 
of a classic type; but the terrible grandeur of Lady Macbeth she 
could not reach, and wisely never attempted the part, though Tom 
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Campbell had a theory that the Scottish thane’s wife might have 
been young and winning. 

Shut out therefore from certain parts—even Constance in King 
John brought her into unfavourable comparison with Mrs. Siddons 
—new dramas became indispensable to Miss O’Neil. The first was 
the worst of the lot. Of Adelaide, or the Emigrant, Hazlitt re- 
marked, ‘If there had been one good passage in the play it would 
infallibly have been damned. It was all of a piece — one absurdity 
justified another.’ Macready having made a very successful debut 
as Orestes in the old tragedy of the Distressed Mother (translated 
from Andromaque), he was engaged at Covent-garden, and this 
gave occasion for the production of a succession of plays, strongly 
cast, which the eloquent Richard Lalor Sheil wrote for his dis- 
tinguished countrywoman. The Apostate was the first of this 
class, and it proved a great success—less from its tragic situations, 
which were too violent, frequent, and improbable, than from the 
efforts of Young, Charles Kemble, and Macready, who supported 
Miss O’Neil. . Of her it was said that she played ‘ shockingly well’ 
the self-inflicted horrors with which the play abounded. The poetry 
rose above the commonplace. This play was followed by Bellamira 
and Retribution, all of the same type. Bianca in Fazio, from .the 
pen of the Rev. H. Milman, afforded a.better field for Miss O’Neil’s 
talents. 

For five years Miss O’Neil’s career was distinguished by an un- 
interrupted succession of triumphs. At length she achieved one 
which was more in accordance with her truly feminine cast of mind 
than all her histrionic victories. She captivated an Irish baronet of 
fortune, Sir W. Wrixon Becher, and becoming his wife, at once re- 
linquished the stage. I saw her on the stage for the last time in 
1819. It was the twentieth of her performances I had been privi- 
leged to witness. ‘ Custom had not staled her infinite variety.’ 

Forty years elapsed, and during that time I had neither seen 
nor heard of Lady Becher. One evening in 1859, happening to be a 
guest at the house of Mr. Mackinnon, M.P., who issued his invita- 
tions in conjunction with old Lady Morgan, the celebrated authoress, 
my attention was drawn by Lady Combermere to a tall elegant wo- 
man of nearly seventy years of age, who stood in the middle of a not 
over-crowded room. ‘ Do you know who that is?’ ‘No; I don’t 
think I ever saw her before.’ ‘ You said at dinner you had seen 
her twenty times.’ ‘Surely it cannot be Lady Becher!’ ‘It is. I 
will introduce you.’ And she did, saying, ‘I have a quarrel with 
Lady Becher ; she left the stage much too soon for the interests of 
art.’ I was struck with her reply: ‘ Possibly; but I left it to per- 
form the higher duties of a wife and a mother.’ Her form had not 
altered. Not given to violent facial expression, the lines of her coun- 
tenance had been very gently pencilled by time. The ringlets hung 
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about the side of her face as they had done in the old Belvidera 
days; they were, however, of an iron-gray. The eyes had lost no- 
thing of their gentle, tender expression. 

Ten years pass away, and I find myself at Cork. Tempted to 
pay a visit to Dr. Barter’s hydropathic establishment at St. Anne’s, 
less from any special need of a Turkish bath than a desire to meet 
the charming society assembled there, I found Lady Becher among 
the guests, scarcely changed in the least degree. 

Dr. Barter took much pains to provide rational entertainment 
for his guests. Mrs. Scott Siddons had been there to read. Her 
bust had been carved by the doctor’s nephew, an excellent sculptor, 
and the same gentleman was now engaged on a bust of Sir Wrixon 
Becher, his only guide being a miniature and the attached widow’s 
instructions. After Mrs. Scott Siddons’ departure, another lady was 
invited, and she too gave some readings and recitations from Shake- 
speare and Sheridan. Lady Becher declared in my hearing that she 
had never heard such noble elocution or witnessed so charming a 
manner, and she entreated her entertainer to pay St. Anne’s another 
visit, saying, ‘I was going away, but I will stay if you will come.’ 
The lady did return, to receive the renewed expression of Lady Be- 
cher’s admiration and a handsome gift, which was supplemented by 
another from the ladies who were likewise present. That lady, still 
young and prepossessing, has not been able to obtain an appear- 
ance at a London theatre to this hour, and that circumstance forces 


a comparison with the state of things when Miss O'Neil occupied 
her high place at Covent Garden. Then Miss Walstein found a 
position, and Miss Somerville ; and Mrs. Bartley, once the contem- 
porary of Mrs. Siddons, was still on the stage. We have given up 
the Muse of Tragedy for the ‘ Muse of the many twinkling feet.’ 


J. H. STOCQUELER. 
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‘Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictured here ; 
Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear.’ 


Barnum’s ‘What is it?’ is nothing in comparison; it ‘bates 
Banagher.’ It means that the big political caldron of the great 
Republic across the ocean is fairly boiling over, as it only does boil 
once in every four years—all other elections being only so many 
trumpery little kettles and frying-pans, ‘of no account anyhow ;’ 
and that its free and independent citizens—who, cosily sheltered 
beneath the spangled folds of the ‘sacred stars and stripes,’ may 
suck-in ‘freedom,’ and many other things which need not be men- 
tioned at present, with the glorious air of liberty that they breathe— 
are so intoxicated with the fumes of ‘ bunkum,’ a highly poisonous 
drug in common use at the time, that they can do nothing but dream 
of ‘ tickets’ and ‘ platforms’ from morning till night, as they pile on 
the combustible fuel of electioneering claptrap to keep the fire of 
‘their spurious patriotism in a blaze. 

While it lasts, it means that the whole expanse of country from 
Maine to California is in a chronic state of polemical excitement ; 
that the pork-cultivators of Cincinnati are sending their pigs to mar- 
ket at a fine rate, bless you! that the ‘ile strikers’ of Pennsylvania 
are trimming their lamps, as likewise do other inhabitants of Qua- 
kerland that may not be petriolistically blessed; that the grain 
‘elevators of Chicago are getting in their ‘corn ;’ that the pious puri- 
tans of Boston are snuffling their sanctimonious cant against all 
parties save their own bitter sectional set; that the ‘Bowery Boys’ 
of New York are ‘ putting their hands behind their backs’ to see 
which side has the most dollars to spend; that ‘ Radicals’ and 
‘ Liberal Republicans,’ ‘ straight-out Democrats’ and ‘ soft shells,’ 
are squabbling and howling, snarling and growling, at one another and 
at everybody else, as they fight for the coveted bone of the presi- 
dency; while even poor Quashee ‘ down south’ becomes infected with 
the fever, and, ‘ golly!’-ing with delight at the idea of being allowed 
to choose ‘ his own massa,’ prepareth to strike the banjo of civil 
rights which he now enjoys on an equality, more or less, with the 
‘poor buckras,’ his former owners. 

There, that is what a presidental election means in the land 
of Hail Columbia, which it converts into a species of political Pande- 
monium during its progress; and yet, within a week after the con- 
test culminates, on the first Tuesday in November, the patriotic 
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fires are allowed to slacken down, the caldron set a one-side, and all 
the vehement party feelings engendered by the campaign forgotten, 
until the next quaternal struggle brings them back once more to life. 
It is almost incredible, is it not? though not quite: ‘great cry 
and little wool,’ as Pat said when shaving his pig. 

Still, a good deal has to be done before ‘ quiet reigns in War- 
saw,’ and the shores of the Potomac are restored to their pristine 
splendour and tranquillity. We over here in England have not the 
slightest conception of the widespread action of politics in America ; 
and long may we be spared that knowledge! might be added en par- 
enthése. Let us withdraw the veil and watch the course of the recent 
fight between Grant and Greeley for the chief magistracy of the 
western continent. We may, possibly, ‘improve the shining hour;’ 
peradventure, even obtain such information as shall enable us, like 
many other wiseacres, to become prophets after the event. 

It is August when our drama opens. The first faint whisper of 
the coming battle is now heard on the breeze from Baltimore and 
Louisville ; but not till October does the play really begin. Then 
the campaign is in full blast. We see President Grant and his 
backers ‘ putting the screw on’ office-holders and office-seekers, to 
grease the wheels of his lumbering canvassing ‘machine.’ Greeley, 
the other candidate, is ‘touring it in the provinces,’ delighting the 
ears of his bucolic admirers with unlimited praises and limited ora- 
tory, delivered in his ringing falsetto voice at the rate of so many yards 
per mile from the railway carriage that carries ‘Cesar, big with all his 
fortunes.’ Grant said once, when he was on a visit to Longbranch 
—a favourite retreat of his now from the cares of state, where 
he can put up rent-free at the mansion of his friend, the proprietor 
of the Stetson House, a most roomy and uncomfortable hostelry— 
that he was ‘ bred up a farmer, and better suited to that line of life 
than any other.’ This was before he was elected to the post of chief 
magistrate of the Republic in 1868; and, really, he has not shown 
any such diplomatic skill since he has filled the office as to make men 
think that he underrated his capacity on that occasion. On the con- 
trary, he has exhibited so many glaring instances of venality and 
nepotism, and has allowed himself, likewise, so completely to lose 
his identity and sink into the position of a mere party tool in the hands 
of an extreme faction, that it is a matter of wonder that he could 
ever have been chosen for his high place; his reélection on his merits 
would certainly have been very improbable. Horace Greeley, his 
opponent, is a philanthropic journalist who has devoted the greater 
part of a long life to the cultivation of the negro as a work of art, 
and reforming the abuses of society. To do him justice, he is honest 
and well-intentioned ; and, although regarded generally as an enthu- 
siast, has managed to bring about the abolition of slavery, the 
extension of the franchise to the coloured population of the southern 
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states after the war, and some trifling alleviation of the harsh treat- 
ment which the ex-confederates have undergone ever since they 
were crushed under the heel of the northern conqueror. Grant has 
nothing to say for himself, getting a reputation for oracular wisdom 
through his inability to express his thoughts—if he has any—in 
ordinary language ; so he contents himself during his canvass with 
receiving deputations, to whom he only bows in his shambling 
awkward way. The ‘interviewers’ report next day that ‘ President 
Grant has expressed his views in such a manner’ concerning some 
topic of the day; whereas the silent soldier probably said nothing at all 
on the point. He never speaks now. If he were only a woman, what 
a delightful companion he would make! Greeley, on the other hand, 
is always speaking; and may, perhaps, have done his prospects 
some harm by his undue loquacity, although it is an error on the 
right side, as your free and independent citizen likes talking ‘ some,’ 
and prefers a candidate who can take the stump on an occasion to 
one strictly observant of the golden maxim. 

The people at large, however, care very little for the characters 
and qualities of the rivals for presidential honours, in spite of the 
newspaper exposures to which they are daily treated concerning 
personal incidents and accidents of their lives. There is no such 
‘partisan press in the world as in America; the ‘ Red’ organs of 
Paris, in the latter days of Buonapartism and the youth of the Com- 
mune, are ‘not a patch on them.’ No, the free and independent 
citizen would vote for the devil himself, if he were only nominated 
by the special political clique to which he belongs ; and believe him 
a ‘thorough white man,’ for all that folks might say to his detri- 
ment. 

Of strongly divergent natures, and animated by the most con- 
trary principles, are the Republicans and Democrats, the two great 
opposition parties of the United States. The one appear to adopt 
a sort of ‘ rest-and-be-thankful’ policy, like that which Earl Russell 
inaugurated in England some years ago; while the other, imbued 
with a superabundant amount of Yankee ‘ goaheaditiveness,’ and in- 
doctrinated besides with certain pet crotchets of an autocratic bias, 
possess many of those leanings that characterised Oliver Crom- 
well’s Barebones Parliament. These distinguishing phases have 
been more especially exhibited since the secession struggle, which 
tended indeed to reverse the old ‘ platforms’ or positions of the an- 
tagonistic bodies; the Democrats being now, strange to say, strongly 
conservative in their creed, really occupying the old ground of the 
Republicans ; the latter out-Heroding Herod in their ideas of pro- 
gress, and carrying their theory of government to the pitch of fanati- 
cism: they are the most radical of radicals that were ever seen out 
of Cottonopolis. 

These two parties are manipulated and mancuyred with the 
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most consummate skill by associations formed for the purpose of 
controlling all the elections in the country, having their operative 
base in New York, in connection with various minor ramifications 
and agencies in Philadelphia, Cincinati, Chicago, Boston, Baltimore, 
and other political centres throughout the States. The ‘ Union 
League Club’ controls the Republicans; and the Democrats hark to 
the mandates of ‘Tammany Hall’—an organisation which, notwith- 
standing recent exposures in the matter of the frauds on the funds 
of the ‘ empire city,’ yet wields an enormous power over the emigrant 
Trish and German naturalised citizens, who are increasing in num- 
ber every day. In addition to this association for the guidance of © 
‘the great unwashed,’ there is also the Mozart Club—by no means 
a musical society, as its name would suggest, as the only ‘ notes’ it 
knows of are ‘ greenbacks’—and the Apollo Hall—a recent crea- 
tion for the housing of those ‘straight-out Democrats’ who have 
been left out in the cold by their elder brethren. 

All of that peculiar description of diplomacy termed ‘ wire-pull- 
ing,’ and the synonymous ‘ log-rolling,’ may be said to attain their 
greatest perfection in Tammany-hall, whose cbief, or ‘ grand sachem,’ 
Fernando Wood, is one of the most notorious party men in the 
States, one whose existence has been passed in an ocean of chican- 
ery and rowdyism; although, to look at him, with his venerable 
gray head and drooping long white moustache, you would rather 
take him to be the prototype of the gallant ‘ old Mousquetaire,’ the 
hero of a hundred fights, than a tricky civilian at a low moral ebb, 
who has ‘ never set a squadron in the field,’ nor ‘ charged’ anything 
—hbut for ‘lobbying’ expenses. He is no solitary specimen, how- 
ever. Politics and roguery have so long gone hand in hand to- 
gether in New York, and elsewhere in Transatlantica too, that an 
immense amount of odium, occasionally undeserved, attaches itself 
to every one mixing in public life. To call a man a ‘ politician’ is 
frequently to christen him swindler at once. And yet, with all this 
knowledge of the baseness that underlies its structure, the power of 
Tammany Hall is so great, that when any party dodge has been de- 
cided upon by it, it may be looked upon as a thing accomplished ; 
for the leaders who work it can afford to lavish millions of dollars to 
effect an object, no matter how trivial that object may be. There is 
no doubt that the prosecution of Connolly ‘the big judge,’ Tweed, 
and others of its members, last year was entirely with the concurrence 
of Tammany Hall, owing to a split in the camp; otherwise, it would 
have resisted, and successfully, any interference with its brotherhood 
to the death. 

The Mozart Club is but another ‘ political cesspool,’ as Carlyle 
would describe it, only inferior in its operation to the other organi- 
sation with which it is sometimes at daggers-drawn ; but the two 
usually work together in debauched harmony, and entirely control 
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the city of New York and the Democrats generally. Their influ- 
ence permeates all classes of society, extending to the judicial bench ; 
for dollars are effectual influences, and when judges are elected an- 
nually, they stand somewhat in the power of their constituents. The 
Union League Club is more secret in its action, and is supposed to 
be more patriotic in its motives, with a patriotism akin to that of 
the Vicar of Bray. Still, it is equally corrupt in its ends with its demo- 
cratic contemporaries, the only distinction between them lying in the 
fact that, as the ‘ Boys in Blue’—those who were soldiers in the 
late civil war—form, the bulk of its rank and file, it aspires to rule 
by force and carry out its aims through intimidation, where Tammany 
and Mozart only make use of greenbacks and similar ad hominem 
arguments. Pacified long since, as the Southern States would 
have been if the measures of conciliation which Andrew Johnson, the 
President prior to Grant, tried to initiate had been adopted, their 
present distressed condition and antagonistic feelings towards the 
rest of the country is a proof of what the League and its Republi- 
can protégés can do. The old jealousy of the Palmetto States, that 
existed long anterior to their separation from the Union, has never 
been effaced in the hearts of the Republican party; and, since they 
fought and conquered them, they have acted on the revengeful 
principle of ‘ keeping them down while they are down.’ This is all 
the more unaccountable when it is remembered that many of the 
ablest and most disinterested men in America belong to the clique. 
Still this has nothing directly to do with our drama, which is fast 
hastening to a climax. 

‘Campaign medals’ are circulating from ‘the modern Athens’ 
of Boston down to Dixie’s Land. The said ‘ medals’ being small 
electro-gilt coins, the size of a sixpence, bearing Grant’s grim head 
or Greeley’s bald pate on their face, and the names of the vice- 
presidents severally nominated on the reverse. Star-spangled ban- 
ners and great gaudy pendants, inscribed with requests for voters to 
‘back up’ one or the other of the magisterial aspirants, are floating 
across Broadway and up the Bowery in New York. They also hang 
from every spire in many-spired Brooklyn, and in the city hall, 
parks, and public places of most towns in the States. Mass meet- 
ings are the order of the day everywhere. The leading men on 
Grant’s side are coming to the fore. They declare that ‘ the blood 
shed during the war must not have been shed in vain,’ a very 
reasonable statement ; but if they recollected that the largest pro- 
portional number of gallons of the same blood was distilled from 
freshly imported emigrants, who had not time to get naturalised 
ere they were hurried off to the shambles of the Northern camp, they 
might not be quite so urgent in pressing the fact home to their 
hearers. They also declare that it is quite ‘impious’ that those 
who ‘ raised their hands against the sacred flag of the Union’ should 
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ever hold any office or appointments in their native states; and the 
listeners, who now occupy the said offices and pocket the emolu- 
ments thereof, shout ‘ Hooray!’ Nothing can be more sensible than 
that. Greeley and his friends correspondingly tell the Greeleyites 
thet no party should remain any considerable length of time in pos- 
session of the governmental patronage of the state; and all applaud 
to the echo. Their party ought to be in power most certainly: a 
child could see this ! 

The newspapers, too, are not idle. The mouthpieces of the 
various cliques hound on their men and heap dirt on their adversaries 
with a virulence of language, a prominence of capital headings, an 
abundance of ‘ leads’ and ‘rules’ and notes of admiration, a general 
gushingness of type, inapproachable in any organ of British origin. 
Here is the World, which has had a life-long feud with Greeley’s 
journal, the 7’ribune, and was never able to find adjectives sufficiently 
expressive in which to mark its condemnation of any course the 
witty, if not learned, Horatius might take, now pouring the’ oil of 
bunkum into the wounds which it previously made, and actually— 
it’s a Democratic sheet—backing up a man who has been a Republican 
all his life, if he has not quite gone the extreme lengths of his party; 
and the T’ribune, that has earned its reputation for dignity and zeal 
on behalf of public morality purely through animadverting on the 
excesses of the followers of Fernando Wood and his brother Ben, 
braves of many scalps in the wigwam of Tammany, now rolling out 
in sonorous periods day after day that, positively, these ill-used 
Democrats are not so bad after all! They have been scandalously 
libelled, say the columns that formerly hammered at them mighty 
ponderous strokes of injury; but there is ‘balm in Gilead’ yet for 
them, provided that they only elect the sole man who is ‘ fit 
for the present crisis-—need it be added, Horace Greeley? The 
Democratic papers, as a body, bawl for ‘ freedom’ and ‘ free trade,’ 
reiterating their principal rallying-cry, that ‘white men should 
not be the slaves of niggers,’ although one might perhaps imagine 
that a little ‘turn about’ occasionally was ‘fair play.’ The Re- 
publican organs still harp on that abominable, seemingly perennial, 
‘blood shed during the war,’ which, it is pretty obvious, will never 
be forgotten while they can help it; besides sounding various key- 
notes concerning ‘ Union,’ ‘ Reconstruction,’ and the ‘ Star-spangled 
Banner.’ That banner is positively the most unflagging flag that 
ever waved. 

As the day of election draws nearer and nearer, the campaign 
waxes fiercer and fiercer; and the registration, which takes place 
about a month beforehand, having enabled each party to measure 
the length of its opponent’s blade, no pains are spared to fill up the 
deficiency or increase the majority that the list of voters discloses. 
In New York, the head-quarters of excitement, nothing is heard or 
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talked of but politics from day’s dawn to evening’s close. Toujours 
perdrix—every association of the eye and ear is utilised to the same 
end. The saloons and drinking-bars from Governor’s-green to 
Haarlem are filled with whisky-sodden patriots, who hiccup out 
their sentiments respecting the several platforms, and appease their 
consciences by the application of a soothing greenback plaster should 
they be induced to vote ‘the eross ticket.’ ‘ Boys in blue’ and 
‘ veterans ‘of the war’ are marching and processioning up Broadway, 
and having torchlight promenades and serenades outside the League 
Clubhouse in Union-square ‘ up town ;’ while the democrats of ‘ the 
bloody Sixth Ward,’ not to be sneezed at, rally round the wigwam 
of Tammany Hall, in Fourteenth-street, closely adjacent to the 
Academy of Music, giving a concert of an Aolian character. The 
mass meetings and ‘ ratification’ gatherings come upon one another 
as thick as blackberries, or the falling leaves of Vallombrosa. Ben 
Butler, the Haynau of New Orleans, who is generally entitled ‘ the 
Beast,’ in remembrance of his iniquitous order to his soldiers when 
in occupation of the crescent city of the South to ill-treat the ladies 
of that town, is pleased to place himself by Grant’s side now that 
he sees there is no chance of himself getting the presidency. He 
bullies the rabble of New York right royally, in their absence from 
the scene, otherwise he might have his pungent oratory recognised 
in a way he might not relish. Senator Sumner, who is afflicted 
with chronic Anglophobia, hails Greeley as the Transatlantic ‘saviour 
of society.’ Other politicians follow suit, ranging themselves under 
either banner, the burden of their theme being akin to the lucid 
metaphors of the able member of Congress who said once, ‘ Gentle- 
men, I smell a rat! it is brewing in the storm; but J’Ul nip it ix 
the bud!’ 

Having watched the contest so far, we may as well ‘see the 
thing through.’ 

It is election day. The night before, rows of little booths, 
constructed of rough deal and box lids, and of the rabbit-hutch forma- 
tion, have been erected along the ‘ side walks’ in the different electoral 
districts and chief wards. They look very like diminutive sentry- 
boxes, or those small ‘ offices’ with a half-door and a pigeon-hole 
above, which one sees sometimes on steamboat piers for the disposal 
of tickets to a peripatetic public. They are ranged along the pave- 
ment in line in twos, one set being devoted to either party, so that, 
in spite of the ‘ ballot,’ you can tell how your friends and acquaint- 
ances please to vote; they are decorated with little flags stuck over 
their roofs and huge broadsheets and elephant bills in front, detailing 
the names of the candidates selected to represent the party. It must 
not be forgotten, also, that each ‘booth’ has its bodyguard of roughs 
and rowdies to guard it during the silent watches of the night; as 
it has been often known to happen that playfully-minded supporters 
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of an opposite faction have been so utterly lost to all sense of high 
moral principle as to carry off their adversary’s rabbit-hutches and 
make bonfires thereof, to the intense mortification and serious in- 
jury of the sufferers when polling-time arrived. 

Voting begins at sunrise and closes at sunset in each state, which 
of course makes the hour vary as the elector is situated with regard 
to the equator. In New York the combat commences soon after 
six o’clock. You will see groups of citizens, clad in black from head 
to foot, collecting in knots at the street corners and around the poll- 
ing-booths about that time. They only want the conventional chim- 
ney-pot to make them appear like the decent mechanic class and 
tradesmen of our towns in their Sunday suits; but their ‘ billy- 
cocks’ and rowdy ‘tiles’ create a wide distinction. The groups 
deliberate a moment, and one of their number singles himself out 
amidst a chorus of ‘ Bully-boy with a glass eye!’ ‘ Let her rip!’ 
and ‘ Tiger for Grant !’—or ‘ Greeley,’ as the case might be—and 
similar encouraging cries, and advances to the nearest hutch. He 
shows a ticket to prove that he is a registered elector ; boldly de- 
posits his ballot-paper in the slitted box placed to receive it; and 
then goes off to rejoin his comrades, to adjourn to the nearest ‘ gin- 
mill’ where a drink can be had on the sly. Should he be a strong 
party-man, and desirous of serving his country efficiently, he pro- 
ceeds presently to another polling-booth in the same ward, and 
repeats the pantomime as before, obeying the current advice to ‘ vote 
early and vote often :’ personation is not easily detected under the 
ballot, as will soon be found out here, now that that thoroughly 
glorious privilege has been accorded to the electors of Great Britain. 
The voting-papers used in America are printed slips, about the size 
of those little handbills which enterprising and advertising shop- 
keepers fling into carriage-folks’ windows. These are ‘ got up’ by 
each party organisation, and not by the government or municipality. 
They contain the names of all the candidates for the senate, con- 
gress, governors of states, and so on; and, should the voter object 
to any one of these, he merely scratches a pen through the name 
before coming up to the poll. The generality of those using the 
franchise, however, ‘ vote the entire ticket,’ in obedience to the be- 
hests of Tammany or the League, like good men and true as they are. 

Very few policemen are to be seen about the streets, although 
they muster at the committee-rooms and are held in strong reserve 
at the several ‘ precincts’ or stations throughout the town. The 
reason of this is, that, as the elections are free and independent, the 
guardians of the peace and the military are forbidden by law to inter- 
fere, unless an actual fight takes places; then, they are quickly on 
the spot, their ‘ six-shooters’ and locust-wood clubs coming in handy 
—yes, sir! 

All places where liquor is sold are also ordered to be closed dur- 
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ing the time the poll remains open; but this restriction is not so 
strongly enforced, there being few places where, by tapping at the 
door in a peculiar fashion known to the initiated, a ‘quiet drink’ 
cannot be obtained. At the oyster-rooms where cider is sold, the 
craver after spirituous refreshment can always have his requirement 
satisfied by asking for a glass of that harmless apple-beverage ‘ with 
a stick in it,’ when he gets handed a stoup, not of Malvoisie, but of 
‘ Bourbon’ or that potent ‘ Jersey lightning,’ alias new rum, which 
is ‘ warranted to kill at thirty paces,’ or less. 

Every hour the ballot-boxes are emptied and their contents 
transmitted to the police head-quarters in Mulberry-street, where 
the returns are added up by regularly appointed officials in the 
presence of the newspaper reporters ; the latter then forwarding the 
result to the offices of their respective journals, which immediately 
exhibit the same in their windows, as the finish of the Derby is put 
up outside the publishing premises of the London sporting papers. 
But election night is the time. The outlying states will now have 
sent in the statement of how they have voted, and the excitement 
is intense. A great crowd gathers about the angles of the city-hall 
park at the foot of Broadway. The great white building of the 
New York Herald looks up the boulevard with all its windows 
lighted up, and displaying over its corner doorway a transparency 
illuminated by a lime-light from the opposite angle of the Astor- 
House hotel. On it are figures, wonderful tottings-up of the elec- 
tive power, not only of the Empire State, but showing also how 
the interior votes; and the figures are every moment being changed, 
too, by the application of movable slides, as fresh returns come 
down from police head-quarters or from the provinces. Hi! Hi!! 
Hi!!! shout the aggregating on-lookers. Americans never cheer 
like us; they satisfy their outburst always with a ‘ Hi, hi!’ which 
sounds like the German Hoch /—And there they stop hi-hi-ing 
until midnight chimes from the bells of the adjacent church of 
Trinity, when election day is over and all its bubbling excitement 
and enthusiasm resolved in auro vacuo. 

We may yet go a little farther. The scene now changes to 
Washington, a sort of neutral ground for meeting after the battle, 
where the victors can recapitulate their triumphs and the vanquished 
mourn their miserable ve victis, declaring that the glory hath de- 
parted from Israel. 

It is December. The thermometer is probably below freezing 
point, and the air piercingly cold but bracing. The sky overhead 
is of a dead blue, with streaks of cumulo-strati clouds flecking its 
lower are near the horizon. The wide avenue leading to the Capitol, 
whilom so dreary and deserted, is now busy and bustling. The 
gaunt ugly building at its extremity stands before you grim and 
imposing, the marble steps leading up to its wide entrance hall 
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gleaming out from amongst the massed foliage of the surrounding 
evergreens like snow on undergrowth. The public garden in sum- 
mer is beautiful enough; but just now it looks bare and wintry— 
the very rays of sunshine that endeavour unsuccessfully to lighten 
its poverty appear thin, as if their caloric had all evaporated in their 
transit through the chilly atmosphere. 

Congress is sitting in full and open session, the upper chamber, 
house of representatives, and all the members of its component body. 
Late-chosen ones of the people are hurrying up the steps of the Capi- 
tol. They are from the west, you can easily see, as they are dressed 
in the regular old-fashioned Yankee gala toilet-—swallow-tailed dress- 
coat, black-satin ‘ vest,’ sombre ‘ pants,’ looking like those white- 
Berlin-gloved greengrocers that wait out at parties given by semi- 
genteel persons who keep no man-servant of their own. 

In the Senate Chamber Chief-Justice Chace—in whom the United 
States possess as impartial and upright a judge as we do in Sir 
Alexander Cockburn, for he stood up to the letter and spirit of the 
law, in opposition to the demands of his party and his own political 
feelings, when Andrew Johnson was impeached by the radical cabal 
who attempted his ruin, even as our Chief-Justice lately acted in 
his public protest against the Washington Treaty,—jin the Senate 
Chamber Chief-Justice Chace occupies the post of honour. Around 
him on all sides, seated before their little tables, or standing clustered 
in cliques, are the men who now have to settle the point as to who 
is to be President for the next four years; while the capacious gal- 
leries above are thronged with an expectant public and the ever- 
ubiquitous, never-absent newspaper reporters. 

It is ‘ term time’ with the electoral ‘ College,’ which is composed 
of the congressional representatives and senators of each state, the. 
former varying in number according to the population of the state 
and its number of recognised voters, just as our boroughs and cities 
send three or two members to parliament; the latter are always two, 
whether the especial section of the Union that sends them thither 
be big or little. Three hundred and sixty-six votes will have to be 
cast this year in the great Grant versus Greeley contest; the majority 
of which, be it only a paltry unit, will settle the matter at issue. 

Everybody is breathless with suspense as the senators of Ne- 
vada, one of the latest states that had slided in amongst the other 
stars, advance to the chairman. ‘ Nevada, sir,’ say they proudly, 
‘casts her three votes for President Grant.’ 

‘Hi, hi, hi!’ cry some; but there is no surprise or pleasure 
expressed, for this result was pretty well surmised beforehand—three 
members being easier to buy than thirty, and Grant having a tre- 
mendous engine in his disposal of government patronage. 

‘ Georgia gives her eleven votes to Horace Greeley,’ say the 
senators of that state. 
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‘ Tarnation !’ exclaims a violent ‘ Black’ Republican ; ‘ guess, I 
concluded these—any adjectived—secessionists would run against the 
Union candidate !’ 

And so on, and so on; the southern ones, where martial law does 
not exist to persuade them in favour of Grant, giving their support 
to the journalist; the eastern puritans to a man, as well as the 
westerners, backing the northern generalissimo. It is the middle 
states that are doubtful, or rather that were, and on their decision 
depended the chances of the respective candidates. 

We, however, now know pretty well what is going to happen. 

The Pennsylvanian senators advance. There is a painful silence 
as they wait a second or two before giving in the fiat of their ma- 
jority. ‘ Pennsylvania casts her vote for Grant.’ 

‘Hi! Hi!! Hi!!! Tiger for the Keystone-state !’ 

The agony is yet piled on higher. The potent, grave, and 
reverend seniors from the empire city record the vote of the old 
Dutch state also for the soldier president, amidst plaudits of ‘ Hi! 
Hi’s!’ for ‘N’York.’ The ex-general of the war may, however, 
thank more the skilful manipulation of the Republican party for this 
his second success, than his old renown in the war. This is the 
last scene also in our drama; the play is over. 

There, that is what an American presidential election means, 
speaking of the ‘institution’ generally, and of the present contest 
in particular. Perhaps, when the millennium of citizen Dilke and 
republican Odger dawns, to change the face of our existing system 
of government, we may see a similar state of things over here; and 
have the ‘ United States’ of Scotland, England, and Ireland scram- 
bling and bullying and ‘ bally-ragging’ one another in their attempts 
to secure the sovereignty of the empire. 

JOHN C. HUTCHESON. 
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THosE persons who, having known Paris well under the Empire, 
visit the city now, must find a very great change in all that regards 
every-day life—a change which is most assuredly not one for the 
better. I do not allude to the burnt-down public buildings, to the 
charred walls of the Tuileries, on which the silly legend ‘ Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité’ forms a curious comment to the scene of de- 
solation visible upon a palace which, not long ago, was the most 
tasteful royal residence in Europe. Nor does the want of movement, 
the want of gaiety, or the emptiness of the streets cause the im- 
mense alteration of which I speak. Paris never did and never will 
flourish, as regards its material prosperity, under a republic. Its 
people have an innate conviction that, although all may go on well 
under the present administration, there is a coming storm, a blood- 
red cloud of revolutionism hanging over them; and that they may, 
and most certainly will, awake some morning to find themselves the 
subjects of some score or more of democratic adventurers, who, not 
having succeeded in any other calling, took to socialistic republican- 
ism as a trade, in which they might gain, but could not possibly lose. 
‘When I see what is going on around me, when I read the blas- 
phemous red radical newspapers that are allowed to be sold publicly 
in Paris,’ said the other day an English writer of no mean repute, 
who had for years abused the Empire and the advent of Napoleon III. 
to the throne, ‘I can not only understand, but can fully justify, the 
famous coup Vétat.’ But to the casual visitor —to him who, al- 
though well acquainted with France, Frenchmen, and the French 
language, does not go beneath the surface of society—the great 
change visible in Paris is in the people, and more particularly in the 
shopkeeping class of Parisians. Not that the representative man of 
this category was ever a very estimable being. His soul, as now, 
-had rarely any aspirations beyond the massing together of centimes 
and francs. But before the war—before the abominations of the 
Commune, and before it was permitted that public newspapers should 
openly propagate atheistical opinions, and sneer not merely at the 
forms or dogmas of any particular creed, but at the very notion that 
there is a God—the Parisian shopkeeper, if he attempted to cheat 
you, did so to a minor extent, and was in any case civil therewith. 
It is, however, far otherwise now. The shops and the shopkeepers 
of the capital are ruining their own city. Strangers—without whom 
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Paris can no more live than a theatre can without an audience—come 
and go, but do not settle in the town they once loved so well. Trade 
is consequently at a standstill; the labouring classes—more particu- 
larly the thousands of skilled workmen who used to earn such good 
wages under the Empire—are without employment; demagogues 
who hope to govern, and certain newspaper editors who expect to 
hold office under them, inflame more and more the evil passions of 
the multitude ; and the blame is not laid, as it ought to be, to pre- 
sent rascalities, but to the government of the past, under which 
even the revolutionists cannot deny that there was at any rate 
peace and security in the land. 

If any one wants, I will not say to live cheaply, but even to 
get his money’s worth for what he spends, Paris is no place to re- 
side in at present. Under the Empire everything was dear, but was 
at the same time the very best that could be had in Europe. Under 
the Republic living, clothing, and everything upon which men must 
spend money, is much more expensive, and the very worst of its 
kind. The commercial rules of Paris shopkeepers seem to be that, 
after adding to the prime cost of an article all the different outlays 
of custom duty, freight, insurance, rent, wages of shopmen, and 
ten per cent net profit, they then double the sum-total, and ask 
their customers that price. Rents, taxes, and other expenses are 
not small at the West-end of London; but the resident in Paris 
who sends for what he requires in the way of clothing to a retail 
shop in Piccadilly or Regent-street, has the goods sent by rail to 
Paris, and pays duty on their arrival, will find that he has spent 
fifty to sixty per cent less than if he purchased the same articles on 
the Boulevards or the Rue Richelieu. And this is the system which 
not only the few resident English in Paris, but French families also, 
are adopting. The few English tradesmen that are to be found in 
the city are largely patronised by the upper classes of French people ; 
for they find them honest and truthful, qualities which seem to be 
unknown amongst the present race of Parisian shopkeepers. And 
this distrust extends to all callings and trades. I met the other day 
a well-known member of the Assembly coming out of Sprent and 
Phipps’, the house-agents in the Rue de Rivoli. ‘ What on earth 
can you be wanting here ?’ I asked him; ‘I thought that none but 
English and Americans came here for apartments?’ ‘Mon cher,’ he 
replied, ‘I seek your countrymen to do my business for me, because 
they are civil and honest, qualities which our French tradesmen 
seem to have buried in the earth, and forgotten where they hid 
them.’ In sober truth, it is difficult to imagine a greater contrast 
in every way than that to be witnessed between English and Parisian 
shopkeepers of the present time. The former is a man who works 
to live, and to put-by something for his family. He goes at his 
business with a will for a certain number of hours, but looks to the 
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retirement of his own home in the evening, as the reward of his 
day’s labour. The latter never leaves his shop, day or night; even 
on Sunday he sticks to his work, and keeps his place open, as if 
frightened unto death that a few stray francs should escape him. To 
save the expense of a bookkeeper, his wife takes her place all day 
long at the desk. To enable her to do this, the one or two children 
they may have in the course of their married life are sent out into 
the country, to a wet nurse, the moment they are born; and, save on 
very exceptional days when the shop is closed for a few hours, she 
never sees them again until they are eighteen months or two years 
old. One of the leading medical men in Paris—a gentleman whose 
name is well and favourably known all over Europe—assured me the 
other day, that amongst the women of the bourgeoisie class in Paris, 
not three per cent who became mothers nursed their own children ; 
not more than twenty per cent even of the most respectable and 
well-to-do shopkeeping classes had wet nurses at home, on account 
of the expense, but sent their infants into the country to nurse; and 
that of those thus sent into the country, more than seventy per cent 
died from neglect before they were sent home again. All these facts 
are perfectly well known to the Parisians; and yet amongst the 
middle classes the practice continues, simply because it is cheaper 
and more economical that the wife as well as the husband should 
work in the shop or warehouse; for the habit is as common amongst 
wholesale as retail tradesmen. Many Englishmen new to France 
admire very much the custom of a smart well-dressed wife pre- 
siding over the bookkeeper’s department of her husband’s shop, 
little thinking of the home misery, and the misery to helpless 
young children, which the custom entails. But to a class whose 
politics, whose religion, whose existence, and the very air they 
breathe is summed up in the word ‘money’—whose very god is 
made up of the bank-notes they accumulate, and the investments in 
the funds they are able to make—it would be useless to attempt 
making them aware of their folly and wickedness. 

Is it possible to live, not cheaply, but with reasonable economy, 
in Paris at the present day? is a question I often hear asked by Eng- 
lishmen whose occupation obliges them to reside in the French capital. 
It is certainly possible, although very difficult. To have all articles 
of clothing sent from England ; to market for yourself, never trust- 
ing French servants, but bargaining for whatever you consume—as 
in England you would for the price of a horse at a country fair ; to 
pay for everything with ready-money, and offer every tradesman a 
little more than half what he asks,—are rules that ought never to be 
neglected, unless you wish to spend thousands where hundreds will 
suffice. The shopkeepers of Paris at the present day seem to take 
a pleasure in charging a foreigner double what they would ask one 
of their own country men or women. An instance of this came under 
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my notice not a month ago. Two ladies—one an American, the 
other a Frenchwoman—were walking down the Rue Saint Honoré, 
when the former saw in the window of a most respectable shop a 
straw hat which she thought she would like for one of her children. 
She went in and asked the price, and the shopwoman asked her sixteen 
francs, about thirteen-and-sixpence, for an article she could have 
bought at any West-end shop in London for about three-and-sixpence 
or four shillings. Americans are not much given to find anything 
too dear—in Paris, people say that most of them would rather pay 
a high than a low price for what they want—but so manifest an 
attempt at imposition was too much for her; she laid down the hat 
and joined her friend, who had waited outside. The latter asked 
why she had not bought the hat. When told the reason, she said 
she feared she did not know how to drive a bargain in France, and 
if she would say how much she would give for the article, she, the 
French lady, would try and get it for her at that price. The Ameri- 
can lady said that the utmost she would pay for the hat was six 
francs—five shillings. The French lady entered the shop alone, 
asked the price, and was told that it was.nine francs instead of six- 
teen, as had been demanded of her friend. She said that was too 
much, and offered six frances, whereupon the article was put in paper 
and made over to her. She then taxed the shopwoman with having 
attempted to impose upon a stranger, but the other was not in the 
least ashamed of herself. ‘Mon Dieu, madame, les étrangers sont 
toujours tres riches, etles affaires a Paris sont si mauvaises a présent,’ 
was all the satisfaction she could get out of this pleasant specimen 
of a Parisian tradeswoman. Accustomed as we are in England for 
tradesmen to ask what they intend to take—no more and no less— 
the idea of bargaining for everything we buy—from the silk dress to 
the handful of carrots required for the soup—is to English men and 
women most obnoxious ; but in Paris it is absolutely necessary, un- 
less we wish to throw away money by the pocketful. I saw a curious 
trial of the art of bargaining made last winter in Paris. Two French 
gentlemen, each accompanied by his wife, and having an umpire with 
each to see fair play, started round the Halles Centrales, or central 
markets, to lay-in their provisions for the day. A list was made out, 
so that the two individuals were to purchase exactly the same arti- 
cles and the same qualities of food—so much fish, so much vegetables, 
so much beef for soup, so much mutton for roasting, so much poul- 
try, and the like. One of them was to bargain and get things as 
cheap as he could ; the other was to give whatever the women at the 
different stalls asked him. They were not to go round together, but 
within half an hour of each other; and the bet was a breakfast for the 
whole party at Bignon’s, that the gentleman who did not bargain with 
the dealers would have to pay double what he who did bargain paid 
for his supplies—not one by one, but taken as a whole. They met 
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about an hour later at the door of St. Eustache, and when the um- 
pires came to compare notes, it turned out that the non-bargaining 
purchaser had paid not only double, but more than three times what 
his adversary had done, and yet both had got the very same articles, 
and the same quantity and quality of each. 

A curious trait in the character of the Parisian shopkeeper is 
his utter indifference about politics, and his extreme ignorance about 
all that is going on, not only in foreign lands, but even in his own 
country outside Paris. Both of these are no doubt caused, in a great 
measure, by his all-absorbing greed of gain. He is in this, as in 
most other respects, a very different being from our English trades- 
man, who has not only a very decided opinion of his own on politi- 
cal matters, but takes good care to show that opinion at every 
election for parliament. The Parisian shopkeeper rarely if ever 
votes, no matter what deputies are put up as candidates for election. 
At the last election for Paris, if the shopkeepers had shown the 
courage of their opinions, and voted for men of order, some dozen 
or more of the most dangerous, more than half Communists, now in 
the National Assembly might have been kept out of the house. 
And if, on the 18th March 1871, the same class had responded to 
the call made upon them and joined the ranks of the National Guard, 
to which they all belonged, the shame to France of seeing that 
reign of scoundrelism called the Commune might have been saved. 
I remember on that fatal day being in the Quartier de la Madeleine 
—a district in which the respectable shopkeeper class exceeds greatly 
all other ranks and conditions of men. There were in this quartier 
more than four thousand of this category who belonged to the Na- 
tional Guard, and who had all of them their arms and uniforms in 
their houses. Everybody in Paris knew perfectly well how badly 
matters had turned out at Montmartre; how Generals Lecomte and 
Thomas had been foully murdered by the insurgents, and that a 
small body of resolute men might yet restore order. If the Breton 
Mobiles had been yet in Paris, they would soon have given Assi and 
his disciples of the International a lesson that they would not have 
forgotten. But it was otherwise with the brave Parisian shopkeepers. 
The drums of the battalion went up and down the various streets of 
the quarticr beating the rappel, or call to arms; and when they 
had done so for more than two hours there were exactly twelve men 
who had joined them; and with two exceptions these all belonged 
to the labouring classes. And it was very much the same during 
the Commune. Ifthe shopkeepers of Paris had united in a body— 
have joined together as Englishmen of the same class would cer- 
tainly have done under similar circumstances — they might at any 
time during the first month have driven the scoundrels who kept 
Paris in awe back to the dens whence they came. But, unfortun- 
ately, personal courage is not one of the characteristics of the trad- 
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ing classes in the capital of France. Even as it is, they might at 
the next general election in a great measure save France from the 
fearful. destiny that awaits her, of coming under the rule of a red- 
republican dictator ; but it is equally certain they will do nothing of 
the kind, and that not one in fifty of them will so much as take the 
trouble of recording his vote. There are some ten or fifteen deputies 
now representing Paris in the Assembly, whose expulsion from the 
chamber would do more to help the cause of good government in 
France than all the writings and speeches that will be made in the 
next five years. This is a work which the tradesmen of the capital 
might effect by their vote in a few hours. But to do so would be to 
act like intelligent men and patriots, whereas it is to be feared that 
the shopkeepers of Paris cannot lay claim to either of these titles. 


M. LAING MEASON. 
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TO THE BITTER END 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XLIV. ‘SoME INNOCENTS ’SCAPE NOT THE THUNDERBOLT.’ 


RicHarD RepMayNE went home with that innocent blood upon his 
head, a miserable man. The burden of his crime had sat lightly 
enough upon his conscience so long as he believed that he had slain 
his daughter’s false lover. Indeed, in his judgment the act had 
been no crime, only a just and reasonable revenge. 

But to have murdered a man who had never injured him—to 
have shed innocent blood! That was different, and the burden of 
this fatal unnecessary deed weighed him down to the ground. 

He went home to Brierwood, but not to rest. There was a 
nameless horror in the place—a horror of stillness and narrowness 
and airlessness. The familiar rooms seemed no wider than a prison 
cell—in the garden there was neither air nor freedom, only a sultry 
heat that stifled him. The sound of Mrs. Bush’s voice droning 
some ancient ditty, with a quavering turn at the end of each line, 
jarred upon his nerves to excruciation. He was in that state of 
mind in which a man can hardly support his own existence —in 
which his most natural impulse is to blow out his brains. Richard 
Redmayne had thought of this manner of escape from a present 
that was intolerable into an unknown future. He had gone upstairs 
to his room and had handled his pistols; had stood for a few mo- 
ments irresolute with one of them in his hand, looking down the 
barrel, and thinking how swift a settlement that might make of all 
his perplexities. Yet after that brief deliberation he put the re- 
volvers back into their places. 

‘I must see the end of this business,’ he said to himself. ‘It 
would be a cowardly thing to turn my back upon it.’ 

Had it not been for this thought—had it not been for the ap- 
prehension that some innocent man might be charged with his crime 
—how gladly would he have fled from that narrow world to the wide 
pastures and broad blue lakes of his beloved Gippsland; to that newer 
wilder life beyond the fern-tree scrub, among the waters of many 
rivers winding down from breezy mountain-tops, to that fresh un- 
trodden world, where he could wander with his gun from sunrise to 
sunset, shooting wild duck or bandicoot—where he had the freedom 
and the power of a savage king! For all the days of his life until 
now he had loved this Kentish homestead with an abiding affection 
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—had preferred it above all other scenes, however glorious in their 
wilder beauty ; but to-day his heart sickened at sight of the narrow 
fields, the patch of fertile landscape shut in by woods and hills that 
seemed to be within his arm’s length. To-day he was seized with 
a wild yearning for that other home beyond the southern sea. 

‘O God, why could I not wait?’ he asked himself. ‘Why could 
I not wait to be sure of my man? My wrongs had kept so long, 
that they might have kept a little longer. Was there any fear that 
my hatred would grow cold? And to fire like that—at random— 
in the dark! Yet I could swear that it was his face I saw— it was 
a trick that the devil played upon me, perhaps. And I might have 
drunk more than usual yesterday—I daresay I did. My brain was 
on fire after I had seen him, and I may have drunk a good deal 
without thinking what I was doing. Yet, my senses were clear 
enough when I fired that gun, and I can swear that it was his face 
I saw in the moonlight.’ 

He was not a superstitious man— was indeed too unlearned for 
much superstition. But he had heard country folks talk of witch- 
craft, and began to think he had been the dupe of some diabolical 
influence, so very certain was he that the face in the miniature was 
the face of the man he had slain. 

He walked up and down by the broad flower-border where the 
roses were still blooming—the roses she had loved and cared for — 
not slim aristocratic standards, but broad spreading bushes or verit- 
able trees straggling upward in unkempt profusion. There were 
many of them older than himself, bushes from which his young wife 
had gathered nosegays for the Sabbath-day adornment of the best 
parlour ; old-fashioned cabbage and maiden’s blush and white and 
red moss roses, no gloire de Dijon, or Malmaison, or Lady Banks, 
or later fashionable products of the floriculturist’s art. 

He paced to and fro in an agony of doubt and expectation. It 
was long past two, and the inquest at Clevedon was on, if not over. 
What would be the result? An open verdict, perhaps—by some 
person or persons unknown! In that case what should he do? 
Consider his own safety, his own inclination, and start at once for 
Brisbane ? How if he chose that selfish course, the natural course 
for guilt ; and how if, when he was gone, circumstances should so 
shape themselves as to weave a halter for the neck of an innocent 
man? A luckless wretch might be suspected, tried, and hung be- 
fore he could hear of it yonder. 

‘No,’ he said to himself resolutely ; ‘I’m not such a scoundrel 
as that! I'll stand to my guns. So long as there’s no mistake 
made, I'll hold my tongue. But if an innocent man should be in 
danger, I’ll give myself up.’ 

He thought of the result of that act. It would be a hard thing 
to die a shameful death before the eyes of the people who had known 
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him, and respected and liked him, from a boy; to bring the name 
of Redmayne, the good old name, for whose redemption from the 
stain of debt and difficulty he had worked so hard out yonder; to 
bring that time-honoured name under so deep a disgrace, that no 
future generations of honest Redmaynes could ever wash the foul 
blot away. To stand confessed before the world as a midnight as- 
sassin, a wretch who had not even given his foe a chance of defend- 
ing himself, a purposeless shedder of blood, whose crime bore a 
double odium for having been a blunder! He fancied himself hooted 
upon the scaffold, and jerked into eternity amidst the execration of 
his fellow-men. He fancied what Jim and Mrs. Jim would say when 
the hideous news came to them, and a vision of that fair home which 
he was never to see again, and of all the things that he might have 
done there in years to come, arose before him. Those future un- 
known years seemed strangely sweet to him now that he had for- 
feited the right to live them. 

He had eaten nothing since yesterday, but he did not get through 
these dismal hours of suspense without an occasional ‘nobbler.’ A 
slow fever devoured him, and his dry lips needed to be moistened 
now and then, although the spirit which he drank raw to-day did 
not exercise a cooling influence upon his system. In vain did Mrs. 
Bush urge him to pick a bit of a savoury roasted spare-rib of pork 
with sage-and-onions, which she had prepared as an appropriate dinner 
for a sultry summer’s day; ‘somethink light and tasty,’ as she re- 
marked, when recommending it to her employer. ‘ Do-ey try and 
eat a bit, now, Mr. Redmayne,’ she pleaded. ‘It don’t do nobody 
any good drinking raw spirits on a hempty stomick. A glass of 
brandy’s not half the harm if yer inside’s lined with good victuals. 
But to go on pouring that burnin’ stuff on yer emptiness is regilar 
sooicide. There’s no call for you to be upset by this here murder ; 
and when your spirits have had a turn like that, you seem to want 
something substantial to settle them.’ 

Mr. Redmayne declined the spare-rib however, nay, would not 
even sit down, or make any pretence of eating his dinner. He paced 
the garden, listened to the striking of the distant church-clock, and 
waited for tidings of the inquest. Somebody would surely bring the 
news he longed for and yet dreaded. 

Somebody did. At half-past five Mrs. Bush’s goodman came 
home to his tea, a cool and pastoral meal of bread-and-butter and 
green-stuff, which he took in the backest of back kitchens, among 
Mrs. Bush’s pails and mops and brooms and black-lead brushes ; 
that industrious matron holding her principal kitchen, with its snow- 
white hearthstoned flags and shining range, a chamber far too sacred 
for the defilement of daily meals, and preferring to eat and drink as 
it were on the outskirts of Brierwood. Very quiet was Mr. Bush’s 
usual return from his afternoon labour, nay indeed, somewhat furtive 
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and sneaking of aspect was Mr. Bush in a general way, as of a man 
who had never solved the mystery of his own existence, and felt him- 
self more or less a mistake or superfluous atom in the scheme of cre- 
ation. To-day, however, he approached the back kitchen with a 
victorious air, full to the brim and overflowing with startling inform- 
ation, and, unduly elated by the sense of his abnormal condition, no 
longer a man to be curtly told to eat his tea and look sharp about 
it, as Mrs. Bush wanted to clean herself, and wasn’t going to have 
her back kitchen cluttered up with tea-things all the evening; a 
man to be deferred to rather, as the possessor of a treasure which 
it was in his power to impart or withhold. 

‘Well!’ he began, with a pompous air, seating himself at the 
narrow window table beside the window ledge, where the blacking- 
brushes lived, and whence came a pungent odour of Day-and-Martin 
diluted with vinegar. 

‘ Well, what ?’ cried Mrs. Bush sharply, as she hewed the big 
loaf with a broad kitchen knife. ‘Lord, how the man do stare! 
Don’t sit with your mouth open like a scarecrow. What's the mat- 
ter now ?’ 

‘O, well,’ growled Mr. Bush, ‘ if you don’t want to hear nothink, 
I don’t want to talk. There’s no call to take me up short like that, 
as if you was a-going to snap my nose off.’ 

‘It ain’t handsome enough to tempt folks snapping at it,’ the 
matron replied contemptuously; ‘ you look as big and puffed out as 
a Christmas turkey this afternoon. I suppose you’ve been loitering 
about Clevedon way instead of doing your work, and have heard 
somethink more about the murder.’ 

‘I haven’t been loitering nowheres; but I may have heard 
somethink for all that,’ returned the outraged Bush, with a wounded 
air. 

‘If you’ve got anything to say, say it,’ exclaimed Mrs. Bush, 
with supreme disgust; ‘if there’s anything in this mortial world as 
I hate, it’s shilly-shally.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Bush solemnly, with his mouth half-full of 
bread-and-butter, and a Cos lettuce in his right hand poised over the 
salt-cellar; ‘the inquis is over; and as I come along the road home, 
who should come up along of me but Sam Grinway, and says he, 
‘¢ Well, Bush, have you heard this here about the inquis ?”’ and says 
I, ‘*No, Samuel; is the inquis over?” and says he, ‘“‘ Yes, and I 
bin up by the west lodge and heerd all about it. They’ve brought 
in a verdick again Joseph Flood, Sir Francis’s groom, and they’ve 
took him ; and it was all along of Bond’s daughter as he was jealous 
of, and she’d been carryin’ on shameful with this here Mr. Arkwright, 
which was a swell from London; and Joseph went proling about 
after dark with his gun—and took and shot him !’’’ 

‘A bold-faced hussy!’ cried Mrs. Bush indignantly. ‘I allus 
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said she was no good, flaunting and flaring with her starched print 
frocks and neck-ribbons, in spite of her father being as pious a 
Primitive Methody as you’d find between here and Maidstone. 
Why, it’s her that ought to be hung, if there was any right or rea- 
son in the law of the land, and not the young man as did it.’ 

Mr. Bush chumped his green-stuff meditatively, and responded 
to this proposition only by a dubious shake of his head. This trac- 
ing of criminal acts back to their first causes was an advanced idea 
which he hardly saw his way to. 

‘Joseph Flood did it,’ he said, ‘and Joseph Flood must swing 
for it. The gal may ha’ been flighty, I won’t say as she warn’t, 
but gals will be gals; they’ve as good a right to that saying as b’ys 
has to be b’ys.’ 

‘Hah!’ exclaimed Mrs. Bush, with suppressed contempt, “if a 
gal happens to be good-looking, every fool in the parish will stand 
up for her.—Lord a-mercy, Mr. Redmayne, what a turn you did 
give me, to be sure !’ 

This ejaculation was evoked by the apparition of Richard Red- 
mayne looking in at the open lattice. He had come to the window 
in time to hear the news about Joseph Flood. 

‘Is Flood in prison ?’ he asked, with an ashen face which struck 
terror to the soul of Mrs. Bush. 

‘Yes, sir; they’ve put him in Kingsbury lock-up, if Samuel 
Grinway speaks the truth, and I never knowed Samuel to tell a 
falsehood.’ 

Mr. Redmayne waited to hear no more, but walked away from 
the window, went into the house to refresh himself with a final nob- 
bler, and then set his face towards Kingsbury. No innocent man 
should lie in durance for his sin. 

‘Lor, Bush!’ cried the matron in a feeble voice, as if ready to 
sink swooning on the back-kitchen bricks; ‘did you ever see any 
one so gashly pale as master was when he looked in at that winder ? 
If Joseph Flood had been his own son, he couldn’t have looked more 
took aback.’ 


CHAPTER XLV. 
‘BY THE SAME MADNESS STILL MADE BLIND.’ 


RicuarD RepmaynE skirted the fields once more by the familiar 
track, beholding the free and happy barley with indifferent eyes, all 
his agricultural instincts in abeyance, with no room for any other 
thought in his mind than that he was going straight to his death. 
Not once did the steady course of his thoughts swerve from that 
direct line; not once did he speculate on remote possibilities of 
escape from the law’s worst penalty. He was going to give himself 
up to justice; he was going straight to his death. 
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Strange how his thoughts fled yonder, even in this dire hour, 
over the width of half the world, to that other land where the skies 
are brighter and bluer, and the very air has an influence which 
makes men glad. O fair Gippsland, never more should he wander 
on her plenty-yielding plains, or climb her mighty mountains; never 
more should he shoot wild duck on her inland seas, or follow the 
winding river from its upland water-shed, or spend adventurous 
nights hunting for strayed sheep; or sleep away the summer noon- 
tide in the deep shade of a fern-tree gully, while his weary beasts 
enjoyed their spell close by; or short-hobble his horses under the 
moon on that liberal half-mile margin of pasture which the squatter’s 
generous rule allows to the traveller’s cattle. All that bright free 
open -air life was lost to him; and it seemed to him now, in this 
sudden darkness which he deemed the shadow of a swift advancing 
doom— it seemed to him now that he might have been happy at 
Bulrush Meads even without Gracey—with a lessened happiness, of 
course, but still with a heartfelt appreciation of that bounteous land, 
and all it could yield him. 

By one hasty mistaken act he had cut himself off for ever from 
these things. It would have been sad even, dying peacefully on his 
bed at Brierwood, to consider that he should see that new world no 
more. How much harder, then, to face the horror of an ignominious 
doom ; to know himself the destroyer of that good old name which 
he would have given his life to uphold! And while suffering all this 
loss, to know that he left his daughter’s tempter triumphant, his 
daughter’s early death unavenged. That was the sharpest sting 
of all. 

He walked slowly, and lingered now and then on his way, sit- 
ting down to smoke his pipe and think over his position. He was 
scarcely in a situation in which a man would care to hasten his steps. 
The sun was going down; the ripe corn melted into a sea of gold 
where the edge of the uplands met the western sky. It was a very 
beautiful world, on a small scale—a baby -world that had never at- 
tained to the vigour and grandeur of manhood, but had kept its in- 
fantine graces and childish dimples and smiles. 

He looked at the peaceful scene fondly, with mournful loving 
eyes. How hard he had laboured that he might keep Brierwood 
and his own good name! And now both were gone—his name ren- 
dered for ever execrable, his estate confiscated as the property of a 
felon. 

It was growing dusk as he crossed Kingsbury common. He had 
waited for that, not wishing to face the light of day when he should 
leave John Wort’s cottage, like Eugene Aram, ‘with gyves upon 
his wrists.’ 

Very peaceful was the aspect of Kingsbury this calm summer 
evening. The unwonted bustle and excitement of the morning had 
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worn itself out. There may have been a few more gossips than the 
nightly conclave in the tap-room of the Coach and Horses, but that 
was all. A murder is an appalling event in the records of a country 
village ; but people cannot stand still to talk about it for ever; there 
must come a period of exhaustion. 

Richard Redmayne went straight to the little office tacked on to 
Mr. Wort’s dwelling, lifted the latch, and went in. He had a notion 
that the steward would be at work here to-night ; but the office was 
empty—a dismal chamber to look upon in the dusk, with its un- 
painted matchboard walls, against one of which hung a dilapidated 
map of the Clevedon property, much scored about with a red pencil, 
its ink-splashed deal desk, and battered office-stools. These shabby 
surroundings had the true business flavour to John Wort’s mind. 
He could not have worked in a room with easy-chairs and a Turkey 
carpet, like Sir Francis Clevedon’s study. His business faculties 
would have been stultified by a morocco and mahogany desk on which 
he could not splash his ink freely. 

Mr. Wort’s housekeeper heard the door open and shut, and looked 
into the office from a door communicating with the kitchen. 

‘Is your master at home ?” 

‘No, sir. He’s been at Clevedon all day—not been home for 
a bit of dinner, even. But I expect him at any minute.’ 

‘T’ll wait, then,’ Richard answered shortly. ‘ You don’t mind 
my pipe, I suppose ?’ 

This was almost a superfluous question, since the office reeked 
with stale tobacco. 

‘O dear no, sir. Master’s a rare one to smoke.’ 

The housekeeper retired, and Richard took out his blackened 
cutty-pipe. He smiled grimly as he filled it. How long would he 
be allowed this constant comforter? Would they let him smoke in 
prison ? ) 

He filled and refilled his pipe, and sat smoking on as the sha- 
dows deepened, till the wooden wall opposite to him was veiled in 
darkness. The woman peeped in and asked if he would like a light, 
but he answered in the negative. He would rather sit in the dark, 
he said. 

By and by the moon began to climb the heavenly zone, and the 
first glimmer of her silvery light sent a shudder through Richard 
Redmayne’s frame. That soft fatal radiance brought back the hor- 
ror of last night. 

‘ The moon’s always been mixed up with witchcraft,’ he thought; 
‘and there was something worse than witchcraft in last night’s busi- 
ness. I’m not such a fool as to take one man for another in a light 
that I could have read my Bible by, if the devil hadn’t blinded 
me.’ 

It was past nine o’clock and broad moonlight when John Wort 
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came home. He came in at the office-door, his habitual practice, 
as he had generally letters or memoranda of some kind to deposit 
in his desk before he could settle down comfortably to his evening 
meal; sometimes even a letter or two to write for the night-post, 
or for hand-delivery to some defaulting tenant. He came in to-night 
with a very weary air, and recoiled with a start at sight of the seated 
figure, half in moonlight, half in shadow. 

‘ What’s the matter now ?’ he asked sharply, not recognising his 
visitor. 

‘A good deal,’ answered Richard Redmayne. 

‘Redmayne! Why, what brings you here again to-night? I 
thought you’d cut me.’ 

‘I’d good reason to do that, John Wort, for it was your lies 
that brought misery and death upon my poor child.’ 

‘My lies! What do you mean by that?’ asked the steward 
quietly. 

He was not going to put himself in a passion with Richard Red- 
mayne, a man whom he had liked—whom he pitied with all his 
heart. 

‘What do you mean by calling me a liar, Rick? I never told 
you a falsehood in my life.’ 

‘What? Not when you brought your master to my house, under 
a false name ?’ 

‘My master! Why, man alive, what madness is this ?’ 

‘ Your master, who had a fancy for coming to our neighbourhood 
on the sly, and stealing a look at his own estate, like a prince in 
disguise ; or like a sneak and a liar, as he is by nature, and as he 
proved himself by his acts. “Twas you who brought him to Brier- 
wood, John Wort ; ’twas you who lied about him to my sister-in-law. 
She would never have opened my doors to a stranger but for your 
recommendation.’ 

‘My master! My master at Brierwood !’ 

‘ Your master, Sir Francis Clevedon.’ 

‘ Now, look here, Rick Redmayne,’ cried Mr. Wort, folding his 
arms upon the desk, and facing the farmer steadily in the moonlight, 
‘ make an end of this madness at once and for ever. Sir Francis was 
never in Kent, to my knowledge, until he came home to take pos- 
session of his estate just a year ago.’ 

Richard Redmayne laughed aloud—a scornful strident laugh. 

‘What, you'll face it out, will you? He never came to Brier- 
wood? You never brought him there, and planted him on my fool- 
ish money-grubbing sister-in-law as Mr. Walgry? Sir Francis 
Clevedon and your Mr. Walgry are not one and the same ?’ 

‘As there is a God above me, they are not!’ answered Mr. 
Wort firmly. ‘Hubert Walgrave lies dead at Clevedon Hall. He 
changed his name to Harcross when he married an heiress.’ 
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Richard Redmayne started to his feet. 

‘What!’ he cried, ‘is that the truth? Is it this man’s likeness 
I’ve got here in my waistcoat-pocket, the miniature that was sent to 
my girl? Why it’s the image of Sir Francis Clevedon! Do you mean 
to tell me that two men—strangers—could be so much alike as that, 
as much like each other as twin brothers ?’ 

‘There was a striking likeness between Sir Francis and Mr. 
Walgrave, though not such a close resemblance as you make out.’ 

‘Get a light, and let me show you the miniature,’ answered 
Richard Redmayne. 

The steward struck a lucifer, and lighted an oil-lamp that hung 
over the desk. Mr. Redmayne put the open locket into his hand 
without a word. 

‘Yes,’ said John Wort, looking at it gravely, ‘this is a por- 
trait of Hubert Walgrave; very much flattered, I grant, and mak- 
ing him pretty near ten years younger than he looked of late years ; 
but not by any means a bad likeness for all that.’ 

‘ His portrait !’ exclaimed Richard, with suppressed exultation ; 
‘the likeness of the man who lies murdered at Clevedon Hall ?” 

‘Yes,’ answered the steward impatiently. ‘How many times 
must I tell you the same thing ?’ 

‘ Then God is just,’ cried Richard Redmayne; ‘I killed the right 
man !’ 

‘ You killed !’ exclaimed Mr. Wort aghast, staring at the farmer’s 
triumphant face with unutterable horror in his own. ‘ You killed 
him! You a murderer! Rick Redmayne, you must be mad!’ 

‘No, John, not mad—not mad now, or mad then; never saner 
than when I fired that shot. Why, when I came home from Gipps- 
land I meant to kill him.’ 

‘For God’s sake, don’t tell me that! What, you, Richard Red- 
mayne—a man we’ve all liked and respected—you that anybody in 
Kingsbury would have trusted, or stood by, through thick and thin 
—you confess to a dastardly murder ?’ 

‘Not a dastardly murder. I tell you, I meant to have his life ; 
was there anything less that would have wiped out the score between 
us two? IfI’d asked him to fight me—as gentlemen used to fight 
each other thirty years ago—do you think he’d have done it, or lis- 
tened to me? I tell you there was no other way of settling that 
account. I was bound to kill him.’ 

John Wort looked at him for some minutes in silent wonder, 
biting his nails doubtfully. No one but a raging madman would 
have talked like this, surely; and yet this man was perfectly calm 
and collected, and spoke with an air of conviction that was more 
strange than the fact of his guilt. 

‘Good God, Rick Redmayne,’ he exclaimed at last, with a groan, 
‘what have you done!’ 
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‘ Killed the man who killed my daughter. You call it murder: 
I call it justice.’ 

‘Why, you don’t even know that it was this man poor Gracey 
went away with.’ 

‘Don’t I? What, not when he sent her his likeness ? when he 
was the only man that ever had the opportunity of so much as ten 
minutes’ talk with her? Why, this man lived in my house above a 
month ; he was the only gentleman my Gracey knew—d—n him! 
Come, John Wort, you were a good friend to me in years gone by ; 
speak the truth like a man. Have you any doubt that it was this 
fellow who tempted my girl away ?’ 

‘ No,’ replied the steward emphatically, ‘ I have not!’ 

And then after a pause he went on: 

‘ He’s dead, and it can’t matter now. You’ve done your worst. 
Nothing would have wrung the admission out of me if he were still 
alive. I did suspect him of taking Grace away, and taxed him with 
it, as I told you long ago. He denied it—I told you the truth when 
I said that—but I never believed his denial. There was no one else. 
She was not a girl to have two lovers, and I had seen those two to- 
gether one day at Clevedon. But he was such a steady-going fellow, 
and I thought he might be trusted. I’d known him from a boy, and 
had never known any harm of him ; and there were circumstances in 
his life, family matters, that made me pity him. Upon my soul, 
Rick, I don’t think I could have been more sorry for what happened 
if Gracey had been my own daughter. But, O, old friend, for God’s 
sake say there was no meaning in your wild talk just now. It was 
not you who fired that gun last night,—Joseph Flood’s gun. How 
should you have come by it ?’ 

‘ The fellow was loafing about the park with it late last night. 
I thought that he was up to mischief, somehow, and I followed him 
a bit, and saw him hide his gun in that old summer-house. It was 
within reach of my arm when I saw him coming along the avenue, 
with the moonlight full upon his face. The devil put it in my way 
handy.’ 

‘You must have been mad when you did it.’ 

‘Not any madder than I am now. It may have been a wild 
kind of justice, but I meant it for justice.’ 

Mr. Wort groaned once more, and sat down upon the raggedest 
of the office-stools in blank dismal despair. 

‘What do you mean by coming here to tell me this, Richard 
Redmayne ?’ he inquired helplessly. ‘A pretty pickle you put me 
in. There’s that poor innocent young man in the lock-up hard by ; 
as an honest man, it would be my duty to inform against you.’ 

‘Do your duty,’ answered the farmer coolly. ‘I came here on 
purpose to give myself in charge.’ 

‘You did? And do you know what that means ?— Maidstone 
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jail for the next six weeks, to be tried for your life at the next as- 
sizes, and to be hung. O Rick, Rick, to think that any man of 
your name should come to such an end as that!’ 

Richard Redmayne shrugged his shoulders, with a gesture that 
was nonchalant enough, but accompanied by a faint sigh. 

‘ It’s hard lines,’ he said ; ‘Heaven knows I’ve tried to keep that 
name honest. When I was in debt hereabouts, I felt as if I was 
scorched through and through with a red-hot branding-iron, because 
no Redmayne of Brierwood had ever owed money he couldn’t pay 
before my time. I worked hard, and wiped off that stain. But I 
suppose, when I’m dead and gone, the world will think worse of this 
business. And yet, John Wort, I’m not sorry that I killed him. 
I was sorry enough, ready to blow my brains out, when I thought 
I'd shot the wrong man. But, by the heaven above me, I do not 
repent of having killed my daughter’s destroyer !’ 

‘Good God, Richard, what a hardened conscience you must 
have !’ 

‘I don’t know anything about my conscience, but I know I’ve 
been hardening my heart against that man for the last three years, 
and it wasn’t likely I should deal over-gently with him when his 
time came. I hunted for him as well as I could; but I’m not good 
at that kind of hunting, and when I failed in that, I thought I’d 
wait. There’s a fate in these things. Providence would throw him 
in my path sooner or later ; the world is hardly wide enough to hide 
a man long from the just wrath of his enemy. So I bided my time 
quietly enough, but never parted with the hope that I should find 
him before I died. And when chance did throw him across my path, 
what would you have had me do ?’ asked Richard Redmayne, with 
a sardonic laugh. ‘ Civilly tell him who I was, I suppose, and ask 
him to apologise for having broken my heart. No. I have dreamt 
of our meeting often enough, and all my dreams were coloured with 
blood. Why, I have felt my grip upon his lying throat many a time, 
and have seen his false face change and darken as my grasp tightened.’ 

‘ You have nursed your hatred until it has grown into a mono- 
mania, Richard. You could hardly have been answerable for what 
you did last night.’ 

‘I was answerable: and I am ready to answer to God and man.’ 

‘** Vengeance is mine,’ murmured the steward. ‘Don’t seek 
to justify your sin in the eyes of God, Richard, but try to obtain His 
pardon. I don’t want to preach a sermon to you; it’s hard enough 
to be placed in such a situation as yours, and I don’t believe there 
ever was a man more to be pitied. I only say this—don’t take 
pride in a stubborn heart, Richard. It’s wiser to own yourself a 
sinner.’ 

‘I'll think of squaring that account by and by,’ answered the 
other in his reckless way; ‘that can stand over. I want to set 
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matters right about that young man they’ve sent to prison. I want 
to take my burden on my own shoulders.’ 

Mr. Wort leant his elbow on his desk, buried his face in his 
hands, and cogitated profoundly ; while Richard Redmayne coolly 
refilled his pipe, and lighted it at the office-lamp. 

What was he to do? Give this man into the custody of the 
patrol from Tunbridge who nightly perambulated the peaceful shades 
of Kingsbury—pass him on to the jail where Joseph Flood now lay 
in durance? Do this with the certainty—or something very close 
to certainty—that he was handing his old friend over to a shameful 
doom? John Wort felt as if he could not do this thing. 

Was there no way of escape? No way by which Richard Red- 
mayne could get clear off, and yet release young Flood from his pre- 
sent peril? Might he not draw-up a full confession of his guilt, get 
his signature attested by some one who would not know the real 
nature of the document, and then start for Australia, leaving his con- 
fession behind him? That would surely exculpate Joseph Flood, 
and yet leave the guilty man a chance of life and liberty. Mr. Wort 
was a man who respected the law and all its mysteries, but it did 
not appear to him that the world in general would be any better for 
the hanging of Richard Redmayne. He had also a just appreciation 
of the penalties to which an accessory after the fact would be liable ; 
but he fancied he might suggest his friend’s escape without incurring 
these. There was no money involved in the transaction, nor need 
the world ever know that he was cognisant of Richard Redmayne’s 
crime. 

‘Look here, Rick,’ he said at last. ‘There’s no one can think 
worse of what you’ve done than I do; but I know more of what’s 
gone before than the rest of the world, and I won’t be the man to 
hand you over to the hangman.’ 

And then Mr. Wort went on to suggest, very clearly and con- 
cisely, that line of conduct which it seemed to him Richard might 
safely adopt. 

‘If they hunt you down at last,’ he said in conclusion, —‘ and 
they'll hardly do that, for you can get a good start of them,—why, 
you'll have had a run for your life anyhow.’ 

‘No,’ said the farmer quietly; ‘I’ve done the deed, and I’ll stand 
by it. It doesn’t seem half so bad to me to stand in the dock now 
that I know I killed the right man. I'll face the world, John Wort, 
and let the world know how a man can punish the destroyer of his 
child. By heavens, if there were more such rough-and-ready justice 
in the world, there would be less villany. The law’s a big machine 
that only. moves in a certain groove. Let a man steer clear of that, 
and he may be as big a scoundrel as he pleases.’ 

‘What do you mean to do, then ?’ 

‘Give myself over to the police as soon as I leave this office. I 
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thought you would have been in a hurry to do it for me; but as 
you’re not, I suppose I must do it myself.’ 

There was farther parley after this, but Mr. Wort’s arguments 
were of no avail. Richard Redmayne went out into the summer 
night, and walked along the Tunbridge road till he met the patrol, 
to whom he told his story. 

The man was at first incredulous. He knew Mr. Redmayne by 
sight, and had heard people talk of the strange secluded life he led 
at Brierwood. The poor fellow was a little off his head no doubt, 
thought the policeman; but finding the poor fellow very resolute, 
he suggested that they should proceed forthwith to Clevedon— Sir 
Francis was a justice of the peace—and that Mr. Redmayne should 
there repeat his extraordinary statement. 

It was late when they arrived at Clevedon; but Sir Francis was 
still in his study, with a London detective for his companion. This 
man had only arrived an hour before, his services not having been 
available at the moment the telegram arrived; and to this man Sir 
Francis had been relating all that Georgie had told him about Richard 
Redmayne. 

‘A curious story,’ remarked Mr. Winch, the detective, coolly; 
‘and it certainly does seem at the first glimpse to have a bearing on 
the case. Yet it hardly comes to much when taken against the evid- 
ence of the gun, which Flood owns to; and of that girl he’s been 
keeping company with, who, from what I can hear of the inquest, 
seems to have done him no end of harm with her hysterics, and her 
talk about his jealousy, and being afraid of him, and so on. It does 
not appear, from anything you tell me, that this Redmayne threat- 
ened violence towards you while under that delusion about the minia- 
ture; and unless he had threatened, the rest comes to nothing.’ 

‘A man may mean a good deal without threatening,’ said Sir 
Francis ; ‘and you see in this case there has been a wrong done, 
and there was a strong motive. Lady Clevedon said the man had a 
desperate air, like a man who was capable of any rash act.’ 

‘But how did he come by your groom’s gun? How do you get 
over the gun, sir ?’ 

‘I leave that problem for you to solve. All I can say is, that i 
know this Flood to be a good fellow; he’s been with me only a twelve- 
month, certainly, but I know something of his disposition, and he 
came to me with an excellent character from a gentleman near here. 
No, I cannot believe Joseph Flood to be an assassin.’ 

The Baronet and Mr. Winch were still discussing the details of 
the case, when a servant announced that a policeman, accompanied 
by another person, wished to see Sir Francis. 

‘Bring them in immediately,’ said Sir Francis. ‘Some new 
evidence, I suppose,’ he added to the detective. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied Mr. Winch, with a sarcastic air; ‘no doubt 
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you'll have plenty of mares’-nests brought you by the local po- 
lice.’ 

The job was a good one, and the accomplished Winch did not 
wish the local police to cut the ground from under his feet by any 
abnormal sharpness and activity. 

Richard Redmayne walked first into the room, alone, unshackled, 
with his head more erect than he had carried it for a long time; a 
noble specimen of the English yeoman class, with something of the 
free grace of some wild forest creature in his bearing, which was even 
more noble than the sturdy British ruggedness. He was a handsome 
man still, in spite of the change and ruin that had come upon him ; 
and as he stood calmly facing Sir Francis in the lamplight, with only 
the table between them, the Baronet thought that he had never be- 
held a more striking figure. 

He guessed at once that this man must be Richard Redmayne. 

The policeman told his story briefly, but with a good many ‘he 
says,’ and ‘I says,’ to carry him through it. 

‘And as you was the nearest magistrate, Sir Francis, and con- 
cerned in this business, as one may say, begging your pardon, Sir 
Francis, I thought as how I’d better bring him along here; and if 
you see any grounds for believing this ’ere rum start, why, you could 
make out a warrant and commit him. I could get a cart and drive 
him over to Tunbridge for to-night, and he can go on to Maidstone 
to-morrow; leastways, if you think there’s any truth in his story.’ 

‘I have reason to know that his story is perfectly true,’ said Sir 
Francis, filling-in the warrant as he spoke. ‘Abominable as his 
crime is, I am glad that he has at least had enough good feeling left 
to prompt him to give himself up, rather than let an innocent man 
suffer for his wickedness.’ 

- © Yes, Sir Francis,’ replied the policeman, looking at Richard 
Redmayne with a lenient countenance; ‘and I hope as how that, 
and the fack of him and his having farmed their own land for the 
last three hundred year, will stand in his faviour with the judge and 
jury.’ 

The guilty man himself spoke not a word, but stood quietly wait- 
ing to be handed on upon the next stage of that brief journey which 
was to convey him to the gallows. 

‘I should be glad if you would repeat the statement which you 
made just now to the officer, Mr. Redmayne, here, in the presence 
of witnesses.’ 

The man obeyed unhesitatingly, telling his story in the plainest 
words, with no attempt to extenuate his conduct. 

‘A bad business from beginning to end,’ said Sir Francis, with 
a sigh. ‘You can remove your prisoner, officer. My people will 
accommodate you with a conveyance, and you can take a groom to 
Tunbridge with you, if you want one.’ 
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‘ Better let me go, Sir Francis,’ interposed Mr. Winch. ‘I’m 
better up to this kind of business than a groom; I rose from the 
ranks myself, sergeant.’ 

Not a word more was said. The information was made out, 
and the warrant granted. Richard Redmayne waited with Mr. Winch 
in a lobby adjoining the housekeeper’s room, while a dog-cart was 
being got ready for his speedy transport to Tunbridge. They drove 
at a smart pace through the moonlit country, every inch whereof 
was so familiar to the prisoner. He sat beside the driver with folded 
arms, silently watching the landscape as it sped past him; as if, 
looking on hill and valley, coppice and hedgerow, for the last time, 
he would fain have printed every feature of the scene upon his me- 
mory, as a picture which he might keep in his mind to brighten the 
gloom of his narrow cell. 

Fear he had none, nor remorse, as yet; but he had a vague feel- 
ing that it was sad to turn his back upon so fair a world; to lose 
the glory of summer sunshine and the freshness of summer winds 
for ever. 


CuaPTtEeR XLVI. 


‘HOME THEY BROUGHT HER WARRIOR DEAD.’ 


Tuey carried all that remained of Hubert Harcross back to Masto- 
don-crescent—secretly, under cover of night, as befitted so solemn 
a transit. They set up the ponderous treble coffin on trestles in that 


darksome den behind the dining-room, which was filled for the most 
part with law-books and parliamentary reports; the dismal chamber 
where the dead man had been wont to spend solitary hours in the 
stillest watch of the night. 

They brought him home stealthily, when Mastodon-crescent was 
wrapped in sleep—that sleep of care-takers and lonely housemaids 
which falls upon western London out of the season. They brought 
him home and laid him in this darkened study, there to wait the 
final journey to the Vallory vault at Kensal-green, a grim square 
stone edifice, nearly as large as a modern villa, with an iron door of 
an Egyptian design that was eminently suggestive of mummies. 

Mrs. Harcross came home the day after this midnight journey. 
Georgie and Sir Francis had done their uttermost to persuade her 
to remain at Clevedon, but in vain. 

‘ You are very kind to wish it, but I would rather be with him,’ 
she said piteously; as if there were indeed as much companionship 
between herself and that clay-cold corpse as there had been when 
those two were living man and wife. 

Georgie would have gone to London to stay with her, but this 
offer too Mrs. Harcross declined. 

‘Indeed, I would rather be alone; nothing can make my loss 
any less or make me think of it any less.’ 
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Her father had arrived at Clevedon by this time, having sped 
thither as swiftly as his gout would suffer him to speed; and under 
her father’s escort Mrs. Harcross left Clevedon Hall to return to 
that splendid mansion which had been the cheerless home of her 
brief wedded life. 

It was a dreary journey and a dreary business altogether for Mr. 
Vallory, and although he was sincerely attached to his daughter, he 
would gladly have deputed the task to Weston, who was languishing 
to be useful, and deeply wounded by his cousin’s refusal to see him; 
a lengthy journey, although they travelled express, and shot the sta- 
tions swift as a falling star. Augusta sat silent, with slow tears roll- 
ing down her pale cheeks every now and then. Once or twice Mr. 
Vallory made some feeble attempt to comfort; but the dead man’s 
untimely end not coming in any way under the category of happy 
releases, he was sorely put to it to shape even the tritest consolatory 
sentence. 

Across the dull agony of Augusta’s grief there shot the sting of 
a sharper anguish—the biting pain of remorse. True that she had 
loved the dead man as deeply after her own nature as wife ever loved 
husband, but she had not the less cheated him of his due, locked 
her love in her own breast, starved him with cold words and dis- 
dainful looks, kept him at arm’s-length as it were, lest in coming 
too near he should discover that she was a very woman at best. 

She had cheated him; that was the cruel truth which came 
home to her now. She had been proud of him, but had never ac- 
knowledged her pride; had paid him none of that tender tribute of 
praise and even sweet-savoured flattery which loving women give to 
their husbands, the humble flowers of speech which strew the path 
matrimonial, as village children scatter their blossoms before the feet 
of bridegroom and bride. Every man is more or less godlike in his 
own estimation, and the world must seem cold to that unappreciated 
hero for whom no altar-fire burns at home. Hubert Harcross had 
been made to do without such domestic homage. If he came home 
to Mastodon-crescent glowing with a professional victory, and in a 
moment of expansion communicated the particulars of his success, 
no rapture beamed in the eyes of his wife, no sympathetic word en- 
couraged him to dilate upon his triumph; he was only told that 
that odious court had made him late for dinner, or that he had only 
half an hour to dress if he meant to keep his engagement in Portman- 
square. 

, She remembered these trifles, and many other details of her 
married life, to-day as she travelled swiftly towards that worse than 
empty house where her dead husband was lying. She remembered 
that interview in the picture-gallery at Clevedon Hall, when he had 
told her the secret of his life; remembered with a bitter pang how 
she had refrained from any expression of pity for him, and thought 
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only of herself, and compassionated only herself, as if the great 
wrong done to him had been only a wrong against her. It was a 
bitter thing to reckon these small injustices, these petty slights, now, 
when the victim of them had passed beyond the reach of apology or 
atonement. Down to the grave must she carry this burden of a 
great debt; farther than the grave she could not look. She was a 
religious woman, in a church-going, strictly conforming sense, but 
she was not spiritual enough to be able to say, ‘ We shall meet in a 
fair far-off land, where he will read my heart and forgive me.’ 

Very stately was the funeral which for one brief hour enlivened 
the emptiness of Mastodon-crescent. All that can be done by sable 
plumes and costly trappings, by solemn-visaged mutes and inky-hued 
Flemish horses, by mourning-coaches and close-shuttered broughams, 
was done to do honour to the dead. Augusta Harcross could not be 
dissuaded from accompanying her husband in that last journey. She 
went with her father in the first of the mourning-coaches, silent, 
ashy pale, but tearless. She stood beside the vault of the Vallorys, 
and saw the massive oaken coffin deposited in its stony niche, and 
looked at the empty place beside it, where she might lie when her 
time should come. 

And so ended the story of her married life. She went home 
desolate to that abode of horrors, a spacious and splendid mansion 
where ‘love, domestic love no longer nestles ;’ went home to find 
the blinds drawn up, open windows admitting the summer air, the 
rooms and balconies bright with flowers ; a smirking pretence that 
there had been no such thing as a death in the family palpable 
everywhere. 

A strange fancy seized her when she had sent her father home 
to Acropolis-square to nurse his gout, and had thus got rid of his 
clumsy attempts at consolation—a fancy for looking at the dead 
man’s rooms on the third floor, the very thought whereof in this day 
of remorse had been one of her small tortures. Those third-floor 
rooms were one of the many trivial slights she had put upon him, 
one of the little ways by which she had suffered him and the house- 
bold to know that he was only a secondary personage in that estab- 
lishment. 

She went up the servants’ staircase, a roomy staircase enough, 
for everything in this stately district was built on wide lines, but of 
a somewhat chilling aspect, the stairs covered with floor-cloth, the 
walls painted a dingy drab. She went up to the spacious chamber 
which she had so rarely entered during her husband’s lifetime. It 
was not a cheerful room: the windows on this story had been de- 
signed with a view to external effect ; the sills were breast-high, the 
lower panes of plate-glass, obscured by the stone cornice outside 
them. There was plenty of light, but the windows revealed nothing 
of the outer world, only three patches of summer sky, no glimpse of 
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verdant park or cheerful squares. The room was large and bare. 
Mr. Harcross had repudiated all finery. A huge metal bath occu- 
pied one end, with all its works and pipes exposed like a skeleton 
clock. There was a barren desert of floor-cloth, a low wide mahog- 
any wardrobe, full of long narrow drawers (for the presiding genius 
of the tailoring art has discovered that to hang a coat is destruction) ; 
one cushionless oak arm-chair stood before the dressing-table, a chair 
of the severest school of upholstery—such a chair as Canute the Dane 
may have sat in when he put his flatterers to the blush on the edge 
of Southampton Water; two grim rows of boots on a stand masked 
the fireplace, half a dozen railway time-tables and a legal almanac 
adorned the space above the mantelpiece ; picture, or bronze, or 
bust, or object of luxury there was none. 

Augusta seated herself in the arm-chair, and looked round the 
room drearily. For how many conventional dinner-parties, for how 
many joyless receptions, Hubert Harcross had dressed himself in 
this room! How often and how often had he mounted that cheer- 
less stair and put on the regulation costume, when it would have 
suited his humour so much better to dine at home and to dawdle 
away a lazy evening after his own pleasure, sleeping a little, reading 
a little, enjoying the rare privilege of rest! How often had he gone 
up to that room to dress, feeling like a slave at a wheel, grinding 
on for ever ! 

It was not possible that Augusta could fully comprehend how 
joyless this life of fashionable pleasure had been to him; but she 
did know that she had often insisted on his going out when he would 
rather have remained at home, that she had squared his days and 
hours by the rule and compass of her particular world, that she had 
never let him live his own life. 

Very bitter is the memory of such small injuries when the victim 
of them lies dead. 

Her eyes wandered slowly about the room that was so strange 
to her. The sparsely-furnished chamber had no strong individuality 
of its own; it was not a room which even hinted at the history of 
its last occupant ; there were no scattered evidences of his favourite 
pursuits, no traces of his presence. It was a room entirely with- 
out litter, and it is litter which most bespeaks the character of the 
tenant. You may read the history of a household on a dustheap 
sometimes better than in the bric-a-brac of a carefully-arranged draw- 
ing-room. 

‘ The room is like himself,’ Augusta thought ; ‘it tells nothing 
of his life.’ 

On one side of the fire-place there were three or four trunks and 
portmanteaus, one iron-clamped box, much larger than the rest—a 
shabby much-battered receptacle, decorated with the disfigured labels 
of various railway companies, the very box in which Hubert Wal- 
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grave had carried his books to Brierwood. On this massive chest 
Augusta’s eyes lingered thoughtfully. 

‘I daresay he kept his papers in that,’ she said to herself—‘ old 
letters, secrets perhaps ; a man who told so little must have had 
secrets.’ 

She took a bunch of keys from her pocket, and looked at them 
with a faint and bitter smile; the dead man’s keys, on a ring with 
his name and address engraved upon it, each key distinguished by a 
neat ivory label. 

‘If he had any secrets, they are all in my power now,’ she 
thought. ‘Or was that one secret of his birth the only thing he 
ever kept from me? Whatever papers he has left, I had better 
examine and burn them. I don’t want all the world to know my 
husband’s history.’ , 

She moved a couple of empty portmanteaus which surmounted 
the iron-clamped box, and then knelt down before it and opened it. 

There were no papers in that capacious chest. Only a tangle 
of unmade silk dresses and cashmere shawls, French slippers, ivory- 
backed hair-brushes, daintily carved by the cunning hand of some 
Chinese artisan, fans, scent-bottles, packets of primrose and lavender 
gloves—the things’ Mr. Walgrave had bought years ago for Grace 
Redmayne. 

Mrs. Harcross dragged these objects out of the chest one by one, 
at arm’s length, as if the very touch of them might have defiled her, 
and flung them in a heap on the floor. What did they mean? None 
of them had been used. They were tumbled and injured from rough 
packing, but all unworn. No scrap of paper, no vestige of letter or 
memorandum, helped to solve the mystery. There was nothing but 
this confusion of woman’s clothing, a multitude of delicate and costly 
objects crammed pell-mell into a big box. 

Having cast them forth in this way, Mrs. Harcross was presently 
obliged to put them back again. It would never do for the prying 
eyes of Tullion or of any domestic in that house to rest upon those 
inscrutable silks and slippers and cashmeres and hair-brushes. She 
thrust them back into the chest, leaving them if possible in a worse 
condition than the state in which she had found them, put down the 
lid hastily, and locked and double-locked the receptacle. Then with 
a little wailing ery she clasped her hands across her brow, and sat, 
fixed as Niobe, upon the ground beside that box. 

‘They must have belonged to some one he loved,’ she said to 
herself. ‘ What other reason could he have had for keeping them ?’ 

Her quick eye had told her that the things were of modern fa- 
shion, made within the last few years; things that could not by any 
possibility have belonged to his mother, who had died more than 
thirty years ago. She could not comfort herself with that idea, as 
she might have done otherwise. 
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‘That pale apple-green was in fashion the summer before my 
marriage,’ she said to herself, thinking of one of the delicate fabrics 
which she had stuffed relentlessly into the box. ‘ Bouffante made 
me a dress of that very shade for a garden-party.’ 

This was the bitterest pang ofall. She could have forgiven the 
dead man for loving her with a measured affection, but not for be- 
stowing unmeasured love elsewhere. 

‘He must have loved the owner of those things very dearly,’ she 
thought, ‘ or he would hardly have run such a risk as to keep them.’ 

Those cashmeres and packets of gloves and plumed and painted 
fans, such a heap of unworn finery discarded, had a look of luxury 
and recklessness. She thought of all the stories she had heard from 
worldly-wise matrons of bijou villas in the shades of Fulham or St. 
John’s Wood, and it seemed to her that these things must have been 
part of the belongings of such a villa. The thought led her into a 
labyrinth of painful speculations. The last idea that could have en- 
tered her imagination was, that only for a village maiden, tender and 
pure and true, had these fineries been chosen. 


Cuarpter XLVII. 
‘WHY BANISH TRUTH ? IT INJURES NOT THE DEAD.’ 


RicHarp REDMAYNE was a prisoner in Maidstone jail. Very 
wearisome were the examinations and cross-examinations which were 
necessary before the indictment against the actual sinner was fairly 
made out, and the innocence of Joseph Flood so demonstrated as to 
admit of his release from custody. Then, with the season of hop- 
gathering, and the long October nights lit here and there by camp- 
fires, came the assizes. Rick Redmayne, of Brierwood Farm, the 
kindly master, the cheerful open-hearted yeoman and trusty friend 
of years gone by, stood in the dock to plead guilty to a midnight 
assassination. 

Never was there a profounder silence than that which held the 
court spell-bound when, after a verdict of guilty and a recommenda- 
tion to mercy, the prisoner was asked if he had anything to say. 

‘Yes,’ answered Richard Redmayne quietly. ‘There is some- 
thing I should be thankful to say, with your lordship’s leave. I 
should like the world to know why I shot that man.’ 

And then in very plain and simple words, with a singular clear- 
ness and conciseness, he told Grace’s story and his own. His re- 
turn from Australia, his search, his discovery—only of a grave—his 
rooted conviction that the revealment of her lover’s villany had slain 
his daughter. He told the judge, in a few rugged powerful sent- 
ences, what he felt as he sat in the moonlight watching his enemy’s 
approach, and why he fired straight at that enemy’s breast. 
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‘I don’t want anybody to say that I was off my head that night,’ 
he said in conclusion. ‘JI meant to do it. I'd rather speak the 
truth and hang for it, than be saved by a lie.’ 

All the plausible rhetoric of a Thurtell or a Fauntleroy, airing 
a university education in the dock, would have seemed poor beside 
that unvarnished statement of facts. Already the jury had recom- 
mended the guilty man to mercy; the judge strengthened their re- 
commendation by all the might of his own influence. Thank God, 
we do not live in hanging days! Often men doomed to the gallows 
six escape their doom, and Richard Redmayne was one of the six. 
Three days before the date appointed for his execution the jail-chap- 
lain informed him that the secretary of state had been pleased to 
commute his sentence to penal servitude for life. 

Richard Redmayne gave a deep sigh of relief when he heard these 
tidings, but was not wildly elated, like a man for whom the prospect 
of death had been full of terror. 

‘I thank you kindly, sir,’ he said very quietly. ‘I feel much 
beholden to you and the other gentlemen for having taken all this 
trouble to beg me off; and I’m very glad for the sake of the good 
old name that I’m not going to be jerked out of this world by the 
common hangman. But as far as my own feelings go, I think I'd 
as lief have ended my troubles even that way. Hard labour and a 
prison for the rest of one’s life isn’t a lively prospect for a man to 
look forward to.’ 

‘ But it is a mercy for which you have good reason to be grate- 
ful, Redmayne,’ the chaplain answered gravely, ‘since it will afford 
you time for penitence. A crime such as yours is not to be wiped 
out hastily, though we cannot reckon the mercy of God to sinners, 
or what special dispensation He may reserve for those who lie under 
the final sentence of the law. You have a great work to do for your 
soul in years to come, Richard; for I fear your mind is not yet 
awakened to the enormity of your offence. Think how great a sin 
it was to lurk waiting for your enemy in the darkness of the night.’ 

‘It was broad moonlight,’ said Richard bluntly ; ‘he might have 
seen me as well as I saw him.’ 

‘The act was not the less treacherous,’ rejoined the chaplain. 
‘ Consider how great a sin it is to send a soul unprepared to stand 
before its Maker. And by your own showing this man had been a 
sinner; even his sin against your daughter may have been still un- 
repented of.’ 

Richard Redmayne stood for a few moments looking at the ground 
in thoughtful silence, before he replied to this suggestion. 

‘TI don’t know,’ he said at last, ‘but I think somehow that he 
was sorry.’ And then he told the story of his last visit to the church- 
yard at Hetheridge, and of the garland of snow-white hothouse 
flowers. ‘I hardly think he’d have remembered her birthday, and 
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gone yonder to lay that wreath upon her grave, if he hadn’t been sorry. 
It would have been easier for him to forget her. If I'd remem- 
bered those flowers upon her grave that night at Clevedon, I don’t 
think I should have shot him.’ 

It was the first expression of any feeling like sorrow or regret 
which had dropped from Rick Redmayne’s lips. The chaplain, al- 
though recognising something noble in the man, had begun to fear 
he was a hardened sinner; but at this first indication that the stub- 
born heart could melt, the good man took courage, and grew more 
hopeful about his spiritual patient. He worked this vein with all 
his might before the prisoner was transferred to Portland: talked 
much of the dead girl, and of God’s providence, which had snatched 
her from a world that was full of snares for helpless innocent wan- 
derers, who had once strayed from the home-nest. He talked of 
that mysterious spirit-world, in which the secrets of all hearts are 
to be made manifest ; a world where there is neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage, neither tears nor death, neither sin nor sorrow ; 
where Richard Redmayne and his daughter, and his daughter’s lover, 
might meet, forgiven and forgiving. 

His labours were not in vain. It was with a softened spirit that 
the farmer left Maidstone jail and the country of his birth, with no 
last look at the stubble-fields and busy hop-gardens of Brierwood, 
close guarded with other felons in a railway van, roughly shipped as 
if they had been a small herd of cattle sent up to the London market. 

But before the removal of this little band of delinquents to new 
quarters, Rick Redmayne had an interview with an old friend. John 
Wort, the steward, paid him a visit in his cell at Maidstone on the 
last day of his residence there, and bade him a kindly farewell, not 
without some show of emotion, as sternly held in check as any rough- 
and-ready gruff-spoken man of business ever held his more tender 
emotions. 

‘ Thank God they remitted the sentence, Rick,’ said the steward. 
‘I daresay it seems hard enough to you to go to Portland. But, 
bless my soul, I hear the air is uncommonly healthy, and the diet 
good; and who knows how soon you may get a ticket-oi-leave —if 
— if you behave well, as of course you will, and attend chapel regu- 
lar—though I suppose that'll be compulsory—and read your Bible, 
and what not, and make friends with the chaplain ?’ 

‘I’m a lifer,’ said Richard grimly ; ‘I don’t suppose tickets-of- 
leave are dealt out very free to lifers.’ 

‘O, but there’s no knowing. There are exceptional cases, you 
know. And favouritism goes a good way. You'll start with a good 
character, and be sure you make friends with the chaplain.’ 

‘T’ll curry favour with no man,’ said Rick proudly. 

‘Curry favour! of course not; but you like your Bible, don’t you? 
and you may just as well read it.’ 
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‘I should like to see Queensland and the new farm again before 
I die, and to see what Jim has made of it,’ said Rick thoughtfully ; 
‘else I don’t think it much matters whether I’m in jail or out of it. 
I suppose my work at Portland island will be out of doors, and that 
I shall have the open sky above my head, and feel the sea-wind blow- 
ing over me. I don’t care how hard the work may be, so long as it 
isn’t inside four walls.’ 

‘ But if ever you do get free, Rick, a few years ahead of us—’ 

‘If ever I do, I'll sail straight away for Brisbane. I sha’n’t 
come back to Kent, to be pointed at as the first that ever brought 
disgrace on the name of Redmayne.’ 

‘O Rick, I don’t believe there’s a man among us who doesn’t 
pity you,’ said the steward earnestly. ‘Sir Francis was one of those 
that tried hardest to get the sentence commuted. Lady Clevedon— 
well, there—the tears were in her eyes when she talked to me about 
you.’ 

‘ Tender-hearted soul,’ murmured Richard gently ; ‘I was sorry 
for her when I thought I'd killed her husband ; but I can’t for the 
life of me get to feel friendly towards him, though I know he’s never 
done me any harm, and has even stood my friend since my trial. 
He’s too much like that other. God, God! I couldn’t have believed 
such a likeness was possible between men who were nothing to each 
other !’ 

‘ The likeness was strong, certainly, but hardly so close as you 
think. You only saw Harcross in the moonlight ; if you’d seen both 
men by broad day, you’d have seen plenty of difference between them. 
The strangest thing was the accidental likeness in that miniature, 
an accident that might have cost Sir Francis his life. But they were 
like each other, there’s no denying that, only the resemblance may 
not be quite so strange as you think.’ 

‘What do you mean by that ?’ 

‘Come, Rick, I believe you’re to be trusted—not a man to blab 
everything you know, or to talk where talking would be a breach of 
honour—so I’ll tell you a secret. Those two were something more 
than casual acquaintance, though Sir Francis doesn’t know it, and 
is never likely to know it. They were half-brothers !’ 

‘What ?’ 

‘Half-brothers. Ten years before Sir Lucas Clevedon married 
Miss Agnes Wilder, he ran away with an actress, a pretty woman, 
and a woman who was, for a few seasons, the rage up in London. 
She went by the name of Mrs. Mostyn, but whether she had a hus- 
band, living or dead, is more than I know; and whether Sir Lucas 
ever married her is more than I know. But my belief is that he 
did ; for just before she died he sold an estate that his mother had 
left him, and settled every sixpence of the purchase-money in trust 
for the benefit of the son that had been born somewhere in Italy. 
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Lord Dartmoor was one of the trustees, and I was the other; and it 
was Lord Dartmoor made him do it, as I heard drop from him in 
the course of the business. It was a good lump of money that he 
parted with this way, and I knew Sir Lucas well enough to know 
that he wouldn’t have sacrificed as much as a twentieth part of the 
sum for any generous or manly consideration—in plain words, not 
unless he was obliged. So I have always suspected there was some 
kind of marriage—if not strictly legal, still strong enough to frighten 
Sir Lucas—and that the poor lady was persuaded to sell her son’s 
birthright for this settlement. Sir Lucas had just come home from 
the Continent, and was paying his court to another lady at the time, 
the only daughter and heiress of a great banker, a young lady who 
afterwards married a nobleman. That courtship never came to any- 
thing. Sir Lucas was going down hill by this time, and his charac- 
ter had got to be pretty well known ; so the young lady’s father shut 
the door in his face, and he came down to Clevedon, and shut him- 
self up and sulked like a wounded wild beast. As to his son, I don’t 
believe he ever took the trouble to see him after he left him some- 
where in foreign parts, with the poor mother. If anything was 
wanted to be done, I did it; and when Lord Dartmoor died, I had 
the whole management of the boy’s business till he came of age, 
when my trusteeship expired. We gave him a first-rate education 
—there was just enough income to do that liberally, and leave a small 
margin for accumulation. He was a clever, steady-going lad, and 
seemed to do well wherever he went. As a young man he was free 
from all his father’s vices. I had as much trust and confidence in 
him as I might have had in my own son, or I should never have 
brought him across your threshold. You'll believe that of me, won’t 
you, Richard Redmayne? I should never have brought him to Brier- 
wood, if I hadn’t thought him an honest man.’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ said Rick gloomily, ‘ you trusted him, I daresay ; but 
the wrong was done for all that. A stranger was brought into my 
house while I was away—a stranger who broke my daughter’s heart.’ 


Cuapter XLVIII. 
‘AND WHEN HE FALLS, HE FALLS LIKE LUCIFER.’ 


Mrs. Harcross read Richard Redmayne’s story in the Times— 
read it with dry eyes, but a bitter and passionate heart. So she 
had been the dupe, after all: and all that remorse for her own 
shortcomings, all that sad yearning for the days of her married life 
to come back again, that she might be a better wife to the husband 
of her love—all these pangs of conscience were wasted agony. He 
had never loved her ; his false heart had been given to this country 
girl; his moody hours of thought and silence had been a tribute to 
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that dead love. He had given to her, his legitimate wife, only the 
unreal image and semblance of affection, while tender memories 
and remorseful thoughts were lavished on that lost idol. 

In the light of this discovery she remembered a hundred petty 
details of the life that was ended; the merest trifles in themselves, 
but indicating so much now that she possessed the key to their 
meaning. She remembered how much more prone he had been to 
fits of absence and gloom after that summer holiday in Kent than 
he had ever been before—a change which she had ascribed to altered 
health, and about which, in the proud security that a well-developed 
organ of self-esteem gives its possessor, she had troubled herself 
very little. She drained her cup of bitterness to the dregs, and 
even went down to Brierwood to see the place where her lover had 
learned to be false to her. Mrs. Bush was still in charge of the 
homestead, and quite ready to tell the strange lady all she knew, 
even without the bribe of a sovereign which Mrs. Harcross gave 
her. Augusta saw the low old-fashioned rooms ; the garden, where 
a few pale monthly roses were still blooming with a faint perfume 
that seemed like a memory of vanished sweets. Mrs. Bush pointed 
out the cedar ‘ under which Mr. Redmayne and his fambly was so 
fond of sittin-—Miss Grace, and her aunt and uncle, and all—of a 
Sunday evenin’.” How common it all sounded! And it was for a 
girl with such surroundings as these that he had been shamefully false 
to her! For this poor cottage heroine he had forfeited his life ! 

There was a photograph of Grace still hanging over the chim- 
ney-piece in Richard’s room—a poor faint shadow of the sweet 
changeful face. What, was it for this insignificant countenance he 
had betrayed her? She questioned Mrs. Bush closely about the 
dead girl. Was she prettier than that picture—much prettier ? 
Mrs. Bush replied that she was ‘ pleasing,’ and could not be in- 
duced to venture beyond that cautious epithet. Augusta asked 
permission to walk round the garden once more, by herself; and 
having obtained it, went slowly along the path where Hubert and 
Grace had lingered quoting Romeo and Juliet inthe summer night ; 
looked drearily into the orchard where they had sat on sultry after- 
noons, she with some never-to-be-finished needlework in her lap, 
he reading and expounding Shelley’s Epipsychidion, and thinking 
how sweet it would be to spend the rest of his days in a garden or 
an orchard at Grace Redmayne’s feet. Augusta gazed upon this 
humble scene with tired aching eyes, marvelling strangely, in the 
midst of her despair, how he, to whom all the glories of the Acro- 
polis-square district were open, could have endured existence in such 
a scene as this, even for a week. And then she went back to the 
fly that had brought her from the station, and made her dismal 
journey home, there to seclude herself from all companionship, and 
brood upon this new trouble. 
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It was a cruel blow, a most humiliating revelation ; for she had 
loved the traitor, still loved him, holding his memory dearer than 
any earthly affection. Still more bitter even than the first shock 
of the discovery was Weston Vallory’s visit of condolence, with the 
Times newspaper in his pocket, and a smug smile of satisfaction 
lurking at the corners of his cunning mouth. 

‘It is the fate of noble natures to be deceived, my dear Augusta,’ 
he said with a sympathetic air. ‘ Suffering such as you are called 
upon to endure is a heritage of sorrow which but too often accom- 
panies nobility of heart.’ 

Mrs. Harcross was the last of women to brook any sentimental 
impertinence of this kind. All the cousinship in the world could 
not, in her eyes, justify such violation of her sacred grief. 

‘Who taught you to gauge my sorrow?’ she cried, with pas- 
sionate disdain; ‘or to measure his sins with your petty plumb-line ? 
At his worst he was better and nobler than you ever were or can 
be. Stick to your office-desk, and your copying machine, and your 
gutta-percha speaking-tubes, Weston, if you please, and do not pre- 
sume to talk of my troubles.’ 

This was rather a knock-down blow for Weston Vallory, who 
had fancied the course very smooth and straight before him now 
that Providence in its wisdom had removed that stumbling-block, 
Hubert Harcross. 

He left his cousin’s presence crestfallen, but not despairing. 
Augusta’s words and manner had been contemptuous to an unbear- 
able degree; but then a woman in a passion will say anything ; and 
he had perhaps been somewhat premature in his offers of sympathy. 
The aspect of things would be different by and by, no doubt. He 
would resent this outrage by a lofty silence, and a dignified with- 
drawal of his presence; he would hold himself aloof from Augusta 
for some time to come, until that foolish infatuated woman should 
discover that the man who had always been useful had perforce of 
habit become necessary. 

He went back to his office-desk, as his cousin had bidden him, 
and worked on steadily, adding brick to brick in that vast edifice 
the firm of Harcross and Vallory, and looking forward with a hope- 
ful patience to that future day in which Augusta and her fortune 
should be his, and when the butler and his satellites, and all the 
household in Mastodon-crescent, should bow down before him, and 
own him for their master. With such a house and such a wife, 
supported and sustained by the business-in Old Jewry, which must 
eventually become all his own, what more of earth’s splendours or 
fame’s laurels could he desire? He would not have exchanged such 
a lot for the might of Croesus, or Darius, or Alexander, or Hanni- 
bal, or Polycrates, or any of those classical ‘ parties,’ whose works 
had made the burden of his school-days, who abode in hourly dread 
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of unpleasant oracles, and altogether appeared to be more subject 
to the fluctuation of fortune, and the malice of the gods, than any 
modern adventurer. 

So Mr. Vallory junior held his soul in patience, and his faith 
was strong in time ; whereby it was something of a shock to him 
to learn one fine morning from his uncle that Augusta was going 
to sell-off the splendid goods and chattels in Mastodon-crescent, 
and to travel on the Continent for a year or so with her father. 

‘You can get on very well without me here, Weston,’ Mr. 
Vallory observed graciously ; ‘ and I really feel it my duty to look 
after Augusta. This business has been an awful blow. I think 
she felt that horrid story of Harcross’s past life, which came out 
during that scoundrel Redmayne’s trial, almost more than her hus- 
band’s death, although she has never admitted as much tome. I 
am very glad to take her abroad ; change of scene and all that kind 
of thing may do wonders, you know. And I’m very glad she has 
decided upon selling the lease and furniture in Mastodon-crescent ; 
she’ll get rid of all melancholy associations, you see.’ 

‘And sacrifice no end of money,’ said Weston, with a lugubrious 
look. ‘She’ll realise about as many hundreds as she spent thou- 
sands. I have no doubt there’s a good deal of consolation in that 
to anything as inconsistent and unreasonable as a woman.’ 

‘In her present state of mind money is hardly a consideration, 
Weston,’ replied Mr. Vallory in his pompous way. ‘ When my 
daughter returns to England she will reside with me. I have felt 
my house no home without her. Even my cook has fallen off; I 
rarely get my favourite curries, or the only soup I really care for. 
Not that Augusta ever interfered about such trifles; but there was 
an influence, you know—an influence.’ 

So Mrs. Harcross departed, and wintered at Rome, whither car- 
riages and horses, and all the paraphernalia of Acropolis -square 
existence, went with her; where she drove daily upon the Corso 
with her father, gloomily handsome in her widow’s weeds, leaning 
back listlessly in her open carriage, with eyes that seemed to see 
neither landscape nor people. She stayed here till the end of March, 
and spent the summer in pottering about from one German bath to 
another, in quest of the magical elixir which was to cure her father’s 
gout. They spent the following winter in Paris, where Mr. Vallory 
hired a luxurious first-floor in the Rue César-Auguste, and the Acro- 
polis-square mansion still languished in brown-holland and darkness. 
The irrepressible Weston employed a great deal of his leisure during 
this winter—which was unusually severe—in crossing and recrossing 
the Channel. The mail-boat that carried this modern Cesar and 
his fortunes ran foul of a French steamer one blusterous midnight, 
whereby Weston narrowly escaped drowning; but still he held on, 
dauntless and unflagging as a queen’s-messenger, that hapless slave 
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of the State, whose perils about equal those of a famous warrior, 
and who is, under the cheese-paring system of our present ad- 
ministration, paid very little better than a butler. He presented 
himself every now and then in the drawing-room in the Rue César- 
Auguste to do homage to his cousin Augusta, half an hour before 
dinner, white-cravatted and spotless, wlth no odour of steambvuat 
or railway clinging to his garments. He had his pet chamber, 
No. 333 bis, at Meurice’s, and rarely found it occupied when he 
required it. By this unflinching attention—by solicitude that knew 
no weariness—he did at last contrive to slip back into his old posi- 
tion of usefulness ; fetched and carried music and books, and patterns 
and threads for point-lace work ; and felt that he was gaining ground. 
The star of hope began to shine for him again. The days went on 
—Mr. Vallory and his daughter came back to England. The Ryde 
villa and the yacht had been sold, at Augusta’s request ; were they 
not bitter to her soul, being so closely associated with the days of 
her courtship and married life? So Mr. Vallory bought an estate 
in Warwickshire, seven hundred acres or so, with a huge stucco- 
fronted mansion, called Copplestoke Manor, a few miles from Leam- 
ington, and began a new phase of existence as a country-gentleman ; 
taking the chair at vestry-meetings, and sitting on the bench at 
petty sessions, and vexing the souls of rural legislators with the 
abstrusest technicalities of the law. 

Hither, too, came Weston Vallory, always eager to be useful ; 
but although Mrs. Harcross tolerated him graciously enough in his 
capacity of light-porter, for him there was no riding by her side in 
hawthorn alleys, or loitering under star-proof elms in the summer 
night; or drifting gently on the narrow winding river, with a lazy 
dip of the oars now and then, and an occasional entanglement among 
green masses of mazy weed. He felt himself a guest on sufferance, 
and there were times when the star of hope grew dim. 

Mrs. Harcross had been three years a widow, but still wore 
mourning,—resolutely refusing Madame Bouffante the privilege of 
making her any dress which was not of the black silk and bugly 
order,—when the star of hope sank altogether in the blackest dark- 
ness. Weston had been unusually busy in Old Jewry during the 
winter term, and had not seen his cousin, either in London or at 
Copplestoke Manor, for nearly three months, when he came down 
to the country house for a brief visit. 

He arrived at dusk, after a snow-storm, when the drive from the 
lodge to the house was like a journey through fairyland, although 
the idea did not occur to Weston, who, like the famous French 
Blue-stocking, abhorred the beauties of nature. He fancied the 
house had a more festive appearance than usual, even while he 
lingered for a few minutes in the hall, giving directions about some 
packages he had brought for Augusta. There were more hot-house 
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flowers, brighter fires, more lights ; the servants had a busier, gayer 
air, for the mansion had been a somewhat sepulchral abode, despite 
its grandeur, hitherto. 

‘Has my uncle many visitors ?’ he asked the butler carelessly. 

‘No, sir; not many, sir. Lord Stanmore and Edgware is stay- 
ing with us, sir, and Captain Purfleet ; nobody else.’ 

‘ Stanmore and Edgware! A new acquaintance,’ thought Weston, 
whose only knowledge of that nobleman was obtained from the Peer- 
age and the Morning Post. He had an idea that Stanmore and 
Edgware was elderly, and had never done anything to add lustre to 
his title, except condescend to exist. ‘Humph!’ he said, not dis- 
pleased to find that he was to hob-and-nob with a peer, not a horse- 
racing or insolvent nobleman, but a respectable landowner. ‘ Lord 
Stanmore has a place near here, I suppose ?’ 

‘No, sir; his lordship’s estates are in the North, sir. His 
lordship was stoppin’ at Lord Leigh’s for the ’untin’ before Christ- 
mas, and his lordship has been here hever sence.’ The butler gave 
a faint cough, not without some kind of significance, which puzzled 
Weston a little. But of course it was only the man’s elation at 
having administered so long to the peerage. 

Weston went up-stairs to dress, and arrayed himself with a little 
more care than usual: put on his favourite boots, and a shirt with 
Valenciennes medallions which he deemed invincible ; his studs were 
black enamel skulls with diamond eyes; the parting of his hair was 
perfection. Never had he felt better satisfied with himself, with his 
arched instep, his moustache, with all his small graces, than as he 
went down the wide oak staircase, where unwonted parterres of 
scented geranium and stephanotis regaled his nostrils as he went. 

** Tommy loves a lord,’’ he said to himself with a cynical grin. 
‘I suppose my poor uncle is not exempt from that pardonable weak- 
ness of humanity.’ 

There were only three persons in the drawing-room when he 
entered—his uncle, Augusta, and a tall bald-headed man with gray 
moustache, who stood with his back to the fireplace. Mrs. Har- 
cross was seated in a low chair opposite the fire, holding a spangled 
fan between her face and the blaze of the logs piled on the wide old- 
fashioned hearth. She wore crimson camellias in her hair and in 
the bosom of her gauzy black dress, the first gleam of colour that 
Weston had ever seen her wear since her husband’s death ; and the 
gentleman with the gray moustache was bending down to speak to 
her with such an air of chivalrous devotion as may have distinguished 
King Arthur in the days when Guinevere was true, and the ser- 
pent had not yet entered the sacred circle of the king’s chosen 
knights. 

The attitude, the look, the tone, revealed all to Weston Vallory’s 
rapid comprehension. The star of hope shot downward to abysses 
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unfathomable, never to rise again. Before he went to his comfort- 
able bachelor bedroom in the western wing, he had learnt the worst. 
His uncle told him everything over a bottle of claret, when the Earl 
and his satellite Captain Purfleet had left the dining-room, only lin- 
gering a few minutes after Augusta’s departure. 

‘It was not a thing I cared to write about,’ said Mr. Vallory. 
‘ They have only been engaged three weeks; but from the day we 
first met Lord Stanmore at a hunting breakfast at Stoneleigh, the 
business was settled. It was a ‘‘ case,” as you fast young men say. 
Augusta was very much disinclined to hear of such a thing ; but I felt 
that in an affair of this kind her opposition must be borne down—an 
estate like Stanmore and Edgware, improving in value every year, 
miles of building frontages on the outskirts of the most populous 
towns in the North, coal-mines, slate-quarries, and a man of blame- 
less character,—thirty years or so her senior, I grant ; but we know 
by the experience of mankind that these marriages, founded on a 
mutual esteem, and—aw, hum—the desire to consolidate a vast 
estate, are often the happiest.’ 

‘ Yes,’ cried Weston, breaking in with a bitter laugh; ‘ but if 
she had fallen in love with some poor devil of the same age, I won- 
der what you’d have called it! A vicious infatuation, which argues 
—the sort of thing which Iago says of Desdemona, you know; but 
of course, as he’s an earl and the estate is all right, it’s quite another 
matter.’ 

‘I don’t think that’s a very genial way of receiving my commu- 
nication, Weston; I thought you'd be naturally delighted. The 
match is really a brilliant one, the sort of marriage I always dreamed 
of for my daughter, before her unfortunate alliance with poor Har- 
cross. And even you will profit by it; your status will be not a little 
improved when you can claim cousinship with a countess. That sort 
of thing ought to be worth a thousand a year to a man in your posi- 
tion; to say nothing of the probability that you may get the Stan- 
more land agency before long, and no end of leases and deeds of 
agreement.’ 

‘I ought to be amazingly grateful, I daresay,’ replied Weston, 
‘but the news is rather startling. I thought my cousin was a model 
widow, wedded to the dead.’ 

‘ Weston,’ exclaimed Mr. Vallory, with severity, ‘I believe you’re 
a radical !’ 


So Augusta Harcross, in due time and with no unseemly haste, 
was translated into a loftier sphere, in which she knew not Weston, 
or only remembered him faintly at half-yearly intervals, when she 
permitted his name to be inscribed by some menial hand on one of 
her invitation-cards. 

Her husband’s private secretary attended to these minor details. 
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He had a book given him, upon whose right-hand pages were in- 
seribed the sheep, or exalted personages, who must be invited to all 
large assemblies, and upon whose left-hand appeared the obscure 
herd of goats, who were to be bidden once or so in a season, if con- 
venient. 

Augusta had prime-ministers and royal dukes to dine with her 
in these latter days, and Weston attended receptions so crowded that 
he was fain to depart without having so much as caught a ‘little look 
across the crowd’ from his hostess and kinswoman. But he did in 
somewise console himself with the idea, that he gained in social 
distinction by his cousin’s advancement, and he received numerous 
applications from acquaintances of his own who wanted to obtain 
Lady Stanmore’s influence for this or for that. It was a meagre 
consolation, but it was something. He had his dainty little villa at 
Norwood, his well-groomed horses, roses that were never permitted 
to suffer from the green-fly, and he had all the keen delights of an 
ever-increasing business in Old Jewry. 


For some favoured creatures life seems all sunshine. No shadow 
has darkened Clevedon Hall since the horror of Hubert Harcross’s 
murder, and some new joys have come to brighten that pleasant 
home. Little voices sound gaily and little feet patter swiftly in the 
corridors of Clevedon to-day, and in these latter years there are 
larger butterflies than ‘Greeks’ or ‘ Trojans,’ ‘Camberwell beauties,’ 
‘ Peacocks’ eyes,’ or ‘ Painted ladies’ to be seen hovering about the 
flower-beds in the old-fashioned gardens. Sibyl Clevedon has become 
Sibyl Hardwood, and brings her babies from Tunbridge Wells every 
other day to compare Tottie’s new tooth with her cousin Lottie’s, 
or to inquire if Migsy’s symptoms in the opening stage of measles 
are as satisfactory as those exhibited by Popsy in the same disease. 
Happy English households, about which there is so little to tell! 
The Colonel exists in a seventh heaven of grandpaternal rapture, 
which verges on senility. The Bungalow brims over with babies— 
for are not Sibyl’s children a kind of left-handed grandchildren of 
his ?—and the quadruped favourites during these irruptions of the 
juvenile population feel themselves more or less at a disadvantage. 
Pedro snaps or spits his displeasure ; the dogs retire under low chairs 
to growl at the invader; the mungoose disappears from human ken, 
to be found perhaps at nightfall, by some frightened housemaid, 
snugly coiled under the Colonel’s duvet. The Colonel stuffs the little 
ones with currie- bat, and Bombay ducks, which provoke unwonted 
thirst in these small epicures, and dried fruits from Affghanistan, 
and West-Indian preserved ginger, and ministers to their little appe- 
tites with all the art he knows; for which reason lengthened visits 

o the Bungalow are apt to result in bilious attacks and the exhibi- 
ion of doctor’s stuff. 





292 TO THE BITTER END 


Brierwood, forfeited for ever by Richard Redmayne’s crime, has 
passed into the hands of the stranger. The deed of gift by which 
he bestowed Bulrush Meads upon his brother James has preserved 
the Gippsland farm from the grasp of the law; but the gray old 
Kentish homestead, with the red-tiled roof that shone out warmly 
from the green background of an English landscape, has gone from 
the house of Redmayne for ever.* The day will come perhaps, 
distant yet, but dimly possible in the future, when Rick Redmayne’s 
bonds may be loosened; when, as a reward for unflinching toil and 
unvarying good conduct, the quiet submission of a repentant sinner, 
who feels that his burden can never be too heavy for the measure of 
his offence, he may go forth from the drear monotony of that prison 
island, an old man, with grizzled hair and rugged deep-lined coun- 
tenance, a man whose shoulders are bent with long labour, go forth, 
free at the last, to that fairer, wider world for which his soul longs. 
Not to Brierwood, the lost home of sad memories, the house haunted 
by his dead daughter’s ghost, the place whose gloomy influence well- 
nigh drove him mad; but to the fertile plains and inland seas of. 
Gippsland, to the mountains and the watersheds where tall gum-trees 
shoot upward under the cloudless blue sky, where the ringing note 
of the bell-bird sounds keen and clear in the tranquil distance. 


* The law is now more merciful: the property of a felon is no longer escheated 
to-the crown. 











